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ill truth, it was an impossibility with which they had to grapple, 
and it was not one of their creating. 

Of oar public men of the sixty years preceding the war, Henry 

Clay was certainly the most shining figure. Was there ever a 
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4 HESUY CLAY. 

public man, not at the liead of a stale, so beloved as he? Wiio 
ever heard such cheers, so hearty, distinct, and ringing, as those 
which his name evoked ? Men shed tears at his defeat, and 
women went to bed sick fiom pure sympathy with his disap- 
pointment. He could not travel during the last thirty years of 
his life, hut only make progresses. When he left his home the 
public seized him and bore him along over tlie land, the commit- 
tee of one State passing him on tt the committee of anothtr and 
the hurrahs of one town dj ng iwiy a= those of the next caugl t 
his ear. The country 8eem.td to plaLC all its re^ouice? at his 
disposal; all commodities sought h s acceptanot, Pasbing thiough 
I^Tewark once, he thouglitlessly ordered a c«iiige >.( a certain 
pattern: the same evening the ciir ige was at the dooi of his 
hotel in New York, the gift of i few Newirk fr ends It wis so 
everywhere and with everything H a house becimo at last i 
museum of curious gifts. There wis the countcrpai e made for 
him by a lady ninety-three yeais of age and W'isI ii j^ton a camp 
goblet given him by a lady of eighty, theie were pistols, ufle , 
and fowling pieces enough to defend a citadel ; and, among a bun- 
dle of walking sticks was one tut for him fiom a tree that shaded 
Ciceio's giive Tiicie weie gotgeoua pnjer-books, and Bibles 
of exceeding jmgnitude and splendoi and silver-ware in great 
profusion On one occasion there irrned at Ashland the sub- 
Btantnl piesent of twenty thiee barrels of salt. In his old age, 
when his fine eatate, thiough the misfortunes of his sons, was 
burdened with mortgiges to the amount of thirty thousand dol- 
lars, ind othei large debts weighed hoa^il^ upon his soul, and he 
feared to be compelled to sell the home of fifty years and seek a 
Btringe abode, i few old friends secretly raned the needful sum, 
secretly paid the moit^figcs and dischaiged the debts, and then 
ciused the aged orafoi to be infoimed of what had been done, 
but not of the nimes of the donors " Could my life insure the 
success of Henrj Clay, I woul 1 freely lay it down this day," 
esolumed an old Eh ode Wand sea captam on tlie tiioming of 
the Pie?identu! election of 18ii Who has foi^otten the passion 
of disappomlment, the amizement and despair, at the result of 
tliat day's fatal work? Fatal we thought it then. Utile dreaming 
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that, while it precipiLated evil, it hrought nearer the day of 



Our readers do not need to he reminded that popularity the 
most intense is not a proof of merit. The two most migchievous 
men this country has ever produced were esfremely popular, — 
one in a State, the other in every State, — and both for long 
periods of time. There are certain men and women and children 
who are natural hearf^winners, and their gift of winning hearts 
seems something apart from tbeir general character. We have 
known 1 ' t j th ff f' ns of others to be pos- 

sessed by y tl y a d b) j bai en nature*. There are 
good in! pi and b d n 1 o attract. We cannot, 

therefo i,. tttl p 111 by nany, that populaiity is 

an evil u f 1 11 m 11 d As there are pictures 

exprea 1yd Itblkdtfma distance by great num- 

bers of p pi n — t! 

— so tl a n n wl app f i 
before ml 1 aj t at 6 y 
harveete oi love with little effoit 
these pictures and these men, we fl 
they seemed at a distance, it is b 

were not meant to be looked at closely, and that " scenery " has 
as much right to exist as a Dulcb painting which bears the test 
of the microscope. 

It must be confessed, however, that Henry Clay, who was for 
twenty-eight years a candidate for the Presidency, cultivated bis 
popularity, Witlout ever being a hypocrite, he was habitually 
an actor; but the part which he enacted was Henry Clay exag- 
gerated. He was naturally a most courteous man ; but the con- 
sciousness of his position made him more elaborately and univer- 
sally courteous than any man ever was from mere good-nature, 
A man on ihe stage must overdo his part, in oi-der not to seem 
to underdo it. There was a time wbea almost every visitor to 
the city of Washington desired, above all things, to be presented 
to three men there, Ciay, Webster, and Calhoun, whom to have 
seen was a distinction. When the coantry member brought for- 
ward his agitated constituent on the floor of the Senate-chamber, 
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6 HENRY CLAY. 

and introduced him to Daniel Webster, tbe Expounder waS'likely 
enough to thrust a hand at him without so much as turning his 
head or discontinuing his occupation, and the stranger shrunk 
away painfully conscious of his insignific^ance. Ciilhoun, on the 
contrary, besides receiving him with civility, would converse with 
him, if opportunity favored, and treat him to a disquisition on 
the nature of government and the "heauty"of nullifica^on, striv- 
ing to malie t lasting impression on his intellect Clay would 
rise, extend his hand with that mniiins grace of his, and in- 
stantl) captLVite him bj his all eonqueiing courtesy He would 
call him by name, mquue lespecting his liealib tbe town whence 
he came, how long he had been in Washington, and send him 
away pleised nith himself and enchiiited «ith Henry Clay. 
And wh-it was hi"! delight lo receive a few weeks after, in his 
dist^t vilhge, a copy of the Kentucliian s last ipeech, bearing 
on the cover the frank of " H. Clay " ! It was almost enough to 
make a man think of "vunning for Congress"! And, what was 
still more intoxicating, Mr. Qay, who had a surprising memory, 
would be likely, on meeting this individual two years after the 
introduction, to address bim by name. 

There was a gamy flavor, in those days, about Southern men, 
whidi was very pleasing to the people of the North, Eeason 
teaches ua that the barn-yard fowl is a more meritorious bird 
than the game-ftsck; but the imagination does not assent to tbe 
proposition. Clay was at once game-cock and domestic fowl. 
His gestures called to mind tlie magnificently branching trees of 
his Kentucky forests, and bis handwriting had the neatness and 
delicacy of a female copyist. There was a careless, graceful ease 
in bis movements and attitucles, like those of an Indiafi chief; 
but he was an exact man of business, who docketed bis letters, 
and could send from Washington to Ashland for a document, tell- 
ing in what pigeon-hole it could be found. Naturally impetuous, 
he acquired early in life on habitual moderation of statement, an 
habitual consideration for other men's self-love, which made bim 
tbe pacificator of his time. The great compromiser was himself 
a compromise. The ideal of education is to tame men without 
lessening their vivacity, — to unite in them tbe freedom, the dig- 
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nity, the proweES of a Tecumseh, with the serviceable qualities 
of the civilized man. This happy union is said to be sometimes 
produced in the pupils of the great public schools of England, 
who are sa%agea on the play-grouad and gentlemen in the school- 
room. Tn no man of our knowledge has there been combined so 
much of the best of the forest chief with so much of the good of 
the trained man of business' as iu Henry Clay. This waa one 
secret of his power over classes of men so diverse as the hunters 
of Kentucky and the manufacturers of New England. 

It used to be accounted a merit in a man to rise to high station 
from humble beginnings ; but we now perceive that humble 
beginnings are favorable to the development of that force of 
character which wins the world's great prizes. Let us never 
agsun commend any one for " rising " from obscurity to eminence, 
but reserve our special homage for ' those who have become 
respectable human beings in Bpite of having had every advantage 
procured for them by rich fathers. Henry Clay found an Eton 
and an Oxford in Old Virginia that were better for him than 
those of Old England. Few mpu have been more truly forta- 
nate in their education than he. It was said of a certain lady, 
that to know her was a liberal education ; and there really have 
been, and are, women of whom that could be truly averred. But 
perhaps the greatest good fortune that can befall an intelligent 
and noble-minded youth is to come into intimate, confidential 
relations with a wise, learned, and good old man, one who has 
been greatly trusted and found worthy of triiit, who knows the 
world by having long taken a leading part in ila affaire, and has 
outlived illusions only to get a firmer footing in realities. This, 
indeed, is a liberal education; and Ibis waa the happiness of 
Henry Clay, Mothing in biography is so strange as the cer- 
tsunty with which a superior youth, in the most improbable cir- 
cumstances, finds the menial nourishment he needs. Here, in 
the swampy region of Hanover County, Virginia, was a bare- 
footed, ungainly urchin, a poor widow's son, without one influ- 
ential relative on earth ; and there, in Eichmond, sat on the 
chancellor's bench George Wythe, venerable with years and 
honors, one of the grand old men of Old Virginia, the preceptor 
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of JefferBOD, signer of the Deolaratioa of Independence, the most 
learned man in his profesBion, and cue of the best men of any 
profession. Who could have foreseen that this friendless orphan, 
a Baptist preacher's son, in a State where to be a "dissenter" 
was social inferiority, should have found in this eminent judge a 
friend, a mentor, a patron, a father ? 

Tet it came about in the most natural way. We catch our 
first glimpse of the boy when he sat in a little log school-house, 
without windows or floor, one of a humming score of shoeless 
boys, wheie a gnod-natured, iiritable, drinking English school- 
ma'fter tiught him to read, write, and cipiier as far as Practice. 
This was the only school he ever attended, and that was all he 
learned at it His widowed mother, with her seven young chil- 
dren, her little farm, and two or three slaves, could do no more 
for him Next we see him a tall, awkward, slender stripling of 
thutoen, slill b-iiefoot, clad in homespuu butternut of his mother's 
making tilling her fields, and going to mill with his bag of corn 
sir'^pped upon the family pony. At fourteen, in the year 1791, 
a place was found for him in a Eiehmond drug-store, where he 
served as errand-boy and youngest clerk for one year. 

Then occurred the event which decided his career. His 
mother having married agmn, her husband had influence enough 
to procure for the lad the place of copying clerk in the oflice of 
the Court of Cliancery. The young gentlemen then employed in 
the office of that court long remembered the entrance among 
them of their new comrade. He was fifteen at the time, but very 
(fill for his age, very slender, very awkward, and far from hand- 
some. His good mother had arrayed him in a full suit of pepper- 
and-salt " figginy," an old Virginia fabric of sUk and cotton. His 
shirt and shirt-collar were stiffly starehed, and his coat-tail stood 
out boldly behind him. The dandy law clerks of metropolitan 
Eichmond exchanged glances as this gawky figure entered, and 
took Lis place at a desk to begin his work, Tliere was some- 
thing in his manner which prevented their indulgence in the jests 
that usually greet the arrival of a country youth among dty 
blades ; and they ail;erwards congratulated one another that thej' 
had waited a little before beginning to tease him, for they soon 
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found tliat he had brought with hiro from the country aa exceed- 
ingly Bharp toBguo. Of his first SRrvice Httle is known, except 
the immense fact that lie was a moat diligent reader. It re.'itB on 
better authority than " Campaign Lives," that, while his fellow- 
clerks went abroad in the evening in search of pleasure, tLia lad 
stayed at home with his books. It is a pleasure also to know 
that lie had not a tasfe for the low vices. He came of sound 
Englisli stock, of a family who would not have regarded drunk- 
enness and debauchery as " sowing wild oats," but recoiled from 
the thought of them with horror. Clay was far from being a 
saint ; but it is our privilege to believe of him that he was a 
clean, temperate, and studious young man. 

Eichmond, the town of the young Republic that had most in it 
of the metropolitan, proved to this aspiring youth as true a Uni- 
versity as the printing-office in old Boston was to Benjamin 
Franklin ; for he found in it the culture best suited to him and 
his circumstances. Chancellor Wythe, then sixty-seven years of 
age, overflowing with knowledge and good nature, was the presi- 
dent of tliat university. Its professors were the cluster of able 
men who had gone along with Washington and Jefferson in the 
measures which resulted in the independence of tlia country. 
Patrick Henry was there to teach him the arts of oratory. 
There was a flourishing and famous debating society, the pride 
of the young men of Richmond, in which to try his half-fledged 
powers. The impulse given lo thought by the Araerieaa Revo- 
lution was quickened and prolonged by the thrilling news which 
every vessel brought from France of the revolution there. There 
was an atmosphere in Virginia favorable to the growth of a 
sympathetic mind. Young Qay'a excellent handwriting brought 
him gradually into the most affectionate relations with Chancellor 
Wythe, whose aged hand trembled to such a degree that he was 
glad to borrow a copyist from the clerk's oflice. For nearly four 
years it was tiie young man's principal duty to copy. Ihe decisions 
of the venerable Chancellor, which were curiously learned and 
elaborate ; for it was ihe bent of the Chancellor's mind to (race 
the law to its sources in the ancient world, and fortify his posi- 
tions by citations from Greek and Latin authors. The Greek 
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passages were a plague to the copyist, who knew not the Hljiliabet 
of that language, but copied it, so to speak, by rote. 

Here we have another proof that, no matter what a man's op- 
portunities are, he only learns what is congenial with his nature 
and circumstances. Living under the influence of this learned 
judge, Henry Clay might have become a man of learning. 
George Wythe was a " scholar " in the ancient acceptation of the 
word. The whole education of his youth consisted in his acquir- 
ing the Lalia language, which his mother taught him. Early 
inheriting a considerable forlune, he sr[aandered it in dissipation, 
and sat down at thirty, a reformed mau, to the study of the law. 
To his youthful Latin he now added Greek, which he studied 
assiduously for many years, becoming, probably, the best Greek 
scholar in Virginia. His mind would have wholly lived in tbe 
ancient world, and been exclusively nourished from the ancient 
literatures, but for the necessities of hia profession and tho stir- 
ring political events of his later life. The Stamp Act and the 
Ee volution varied and completed his education. His young 
copyist was not attracted by him to the study of Greek and 
Lalin, nor did he catch from him the habit of probing a subject 
to the bottom, and ascending from the questions of the moment 
to universal principles. Henry Clay j b d h g to the bot- 
tom, except, perhaps, the game of wh t 11 h his instincls 
and tendencies were high and noble, 1 h d n asp of general 
truths. Under Wythe, he became t h R p blican of the 
JeffersoniaQ school. Under Wythe, h m p ted his slaves 
before his death, and set apart a po n f 1 tate for their 

maintenance, he acquired a repugna t 1 y which he 
never lost. The Chancellor's learn gadjhl phy were not 
for him, and so he passed them by. 

The tranquil wisdom of the judge was counteracted, in some 
degree, by the excitements of the debating society. As he grew 
older, the raw and awkward stripling became a young man whose 
every movement had a winning or a commanding grace. Hand- 
some he never was ; but his ruddy face and abundant light hair, 
the grandeur of his forehead and the speaking intelligence of hia 
countenance, more than atoned for the irregukrily of his feature?. 
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HU face, too, was a oompromiae. "Witli a!l its vivacity of ex- 
pression, there was always soraetliing tiiat spolie of tlie Baptist 
preaelief'a son, — just as Andrew Jaclsson's face Lad tlie set ex- 
pression of a . Presbyf erian elder. But of all the bodily gifts 
bestowed by Nature upon this favored child, the most unique and 
admirable was his voice. Who ever heard one more melodious ? 
There was a depth of toce in it, a volume, a compass, a rich and 
tender harmony, which invested all he said with majesty. We 
heard it last when he was an old man past seventy ; and all he 
said was a few words of adinowledgment to a group of ladies in 
the largest hall in Philadelphia. He spoke only in the ordinary 
tone of conversation ; but his voice filled the room as the organ 
fills a great cathedral, and the ladies stood spellbound as the 
swelling cadences rolled about the vast apartment. We have 
heard much of Whitefield'a piercing voice and Patrick Henry's 
silvery tones, but we cannot believe that either of those natui-al 
orators possessed an organ soperior to Clay's majestic bass. No 
one who ever heard bim speak will find it difficult to believe 
what li-adition reports, that he was tlie peerless Star of the Kich- 
mond Debating Society in 1795. 

Oratory was then in the highest vogue. Young Virginians 
did not need to look beyond the sea in order to learn that the 
orator was the man most in request in the dawn of freedon., 
Chatham, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and Pitt were inconceivably 
imposing names at that day ; but was not Patrick Henry the 
foremost man in Virginia, only because he could speak and en- 
tertain an audience? And what made John Adams President 
but bis fiery utterances in favor of (he Declaration of Indepen- 
dence? There were other speakers then in Virginia who would 
have Lad to this day a world-wide fame if they had spoken where 
the world eould hear thera. The tendency now is to undervalue 
oratoiy, and we regret it. We believe that, in a free country, 
every citizen should be able to stand undaunted before his fellow- 
citizens, and give an account of the faith that is in him. It is no 
argument against oratory to point to the Disraelis of both coun- 
tries, and say that a gift possessed by such men cannot be a val- 
uable one. It is the unmanly timidity and shamefacedness of 
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the rest of tis that give to such men their preposterous impor- 
tance. It were a calamity to America if, in the present rage for 
ball-playing and boat-rowing, which we heartily rejoice in, the 
debating society should be forgotten. Let us rather end the 
sway of oratoiy by all becoming orators. Most men who can 
talk well seated in a chair can kam to talk well standing on 
their lega ; and a man who can move or instruct five persons in a 
small room can learn to move or instruct two tliousand in a large 

Tliat Henry Clay cultivated his oratorical talent in Rich- 
mond, we have bis own explicit testimony. He told a class of 
law students once that be owed his success in life to a habit early 
formed, and for some years continued, of reacting daily in a book 
of history or science, and declaiming the substance of what he 
had read in some solitary place, — a cornfield, the forest, a barn, 
with only oxen and horses for auditors. "It is," said he, "to 
this early practice of the art of all arts that I am indebled for the 
primary and leading impulses that stimulated my progress, and 
have shaped and moulded my entire destiny." TVe should be 
glad to know more of this self-training; but Mr. Clay's "cam- 
paign " biographers have stuffed their volumes too full of eulogy 
to leave room for such instructive details. "We do not even know 
the books from which he declaimed. Plutarch's Lives were fa- 
vorite reading with him, we accidentally learn ; and bis speeches 
contain evidence tliat he was powerfully influenced by the writ- 
ings of Dr. Franklin. We beheve it was from Franklla that he 
learned very much of the art of managing men. Franklin, we 
think, aided this impetuous and eiaggeraling spirit to acquire 
his habitual moderalion of statement, and that sleepless courtesy 
which, in his keenest encounters, generally kept him within par- 
liamentary bounds And enabled Lira to live ple-isintly with men 
from nhom he differed m opnion Obaokte as many of his 
apeechis -ire from the transient nature of the topics of which 
they freit they maj still be studied with profit by joung orators 
and old pohlicnn'} is examples of parbamentary politeness It 
was the good natuied and wise Fr'inkbn thit helped him to this 
It iS cci am too that at some jait of his eiilicr liic ht, lead 
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translations of DeraostLenes ; for of all modern orators Henry 
Clay was the most Demos theiiian. Calhoun purposely and con- 
seiousiy imitated the Athenian orator j but Clay was a kindred 
spirit with Demosthenes, "Wo could select passages from both 
these orators, and no man could tell which was American and 
which was Greek, unless he chanced to remember the passage. 
Tell us, gentle reader, were the sentences following spoken by 
Henry Clay after the war of 1812 at the Federalists who had 
opposed that war, or by Demosthenes against the degenerate 
Greeks who favored the designs of Philip? 

" From first to last I have uniformly pursued the just and 
virtuous course, — asserter of the honors, of the prerogatives, of 
the glory of my country. Studious to support them, zealous ti> 
advance them, my whole being is devoted to this glorious cause, 
I was never knowJi to walk abroad with a face of joy and exulta- 
tion at the success of the enemy, embracing and announcing the 
joyous tidings to those who I supposed would transmit it to the 
proper place. I was never known to receive the successes of my 
own country with trembling, with sighs, with my eyes beut (o the 
earth, like those impious men who are the defamers of their 
country, as if by such conduct they were not defamers of 
themselves." 

Is it Clay, or is it Demosthene'J ? Or have we made a mis- 
take, and copied a passage from the speech of a Uuioni&t of 
1865? 

After serving four years as clerk and amanuensis, barely earn- 
ing a subsistence, CUy was advised by his venerable friend, the 
Chancellor, to study law ; and a place was procured for him in 
the office of tlie Attorney- General of the State, In less than a 
year after formally beginning bis studies he was admitted to the 
bar. This seems a short preparation ; but the whole period of 
his connection with Chancellor Wythe was a study of the law. 
The Chancellor was what a certain other chancellor styles "a 
full man," and Henry Clay was a receptive youth. 

When he had obtained his license to practise he was twenty 
years of age. Debating-society fame and draning-room popular- 
ity do not, in an old commonwealth like Viigima, bring practice 
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to a, lawyer of tweDty. But, as a distinguislicd FreQcii author 
liaa recently remarked of Julius Ciesar, " In him was united the 
elegance of manner which wins, to the energy of character which 
commands." He sought, therefore, a new sphere of exertion far 
from the refinements of Eichmond. Kentucky, which Boone 
explored in 1770, was a part of Virginia when Clay was a cliiid, 
and only became a State in 1792, when first he begau to copy 
Chancellor Wythe's decisions. The first white family settled ia 
it in 1775 ; but when our young barrister obtained his license, 
twenty two yeais aftu it containel % white popuHtion of neaily 
two hundred thou'i'ind His mother, with tive of her childien 
and a tecond husband, had gone thithei &\e yciis bef le In 
17<i7 Hemy Clay remoyed to Lexmglon the new State's oldest 
town and cipital, though then contammc; it i'* said, but ftfty 
houM.« He WB= a stiangei theie, and almost pennile s He 
took boaid, not knowing where the money wjs to come Ironi to 
pay for iL There weie already se\prdl lawyers of repute m the 
place "I remember' said Mr Clay, fortyfne jears after, 
"how comfoitible I thought I '■hould be if I <.ould make one 
bundled pounda a year, Virginia money, and Hith what delight 
I received my flnt fifteen shilling fee My hopes were moie 
than realized I immediately rushed into a succe sful and lucia- 
tiie piactice In a year and a half he wat m a position to 
many the daughtei ol one of the fii-st men ot the 'state, Colonel 
Thomas Hart, a man exeeedingly leioved in Lexington 

It IS sutpiising how addicted to liligation were the early set- 
tlers of the Western St^tes The impeifect suivejs ot land, 
the universal habit of getting goods on credit at the stoie, and 
"difficulties ' between individuals ending in bloodijied, filled the 
couit calendars with land ditputes, suits for debt, and exciting 
muider cases, which ga\e to lawyers more impoitance and better 
chances ot adiancement than they posse=sed in the oldei States 
Mr Clay had two stimga to hia bow Besides being a man of 
red fapp and pigeon holes exiet mpthidicd, andstiictlj attentive 
tobusme t> he had a power o^er a Kentucky jury such as no 
otlici man has e\or wielded To this day nothing pleaies aged 
K ntuckiani better than to tell ttorieswhieh tl ej heaid Iheir 
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fathers tell, of Clay's liappy repartees to opposing counsel, hfs 
ingenious crass-quesiioning of witnesses, his sweeping torrents of 
invective, his captivating courtesy, his melting pathos. Single 
gestures, attitudes, tonea, have come down to us through two or 
three memories, and still please the curious guest at Kentucky 
firesides. But when we turn to the cold records of this part of 
his life, we find little fo justify his traditional celebrity. It ap- 
pears that the principal use to which liis talents were applied 
during the first years of his practice at tlie bar was in defending 
murderei-s. He seems to have shared the feeling which then 
prevailed in the Western country, that to defend a prisoner at 
the bar is a nobler thing than to assist in defending the public 
against his further depredations ; and he threw all his force into 
the defence of some men who would have been "none the worse 
for a hanging." One day, in the streets of Lexington, a drunken 
fellow whom he had I'escued from the murderer's doom cried out, 
"Here comes Mr. Ciay, who saved my life." "Ah! my poor 
fellow," replied the advocate, "I fear I have saved too many like 
you, who ought to be hanged." The anecdotes printed of his 
exploits in cheating the gaUows of its due are of a quality which 
shows that the power of this man over a jury lay much in his 
manner. His delivei'y, which " bears absolute sway in oratory," 
was bewitching and irresistible, and gave to quite commonplace 
wit and very questionable sentiment an amazing power to please 
and subdue. 

We are far from thinking that he was not a very able lawyer. 
Judge Slory, we remember, before whom he argued a cause later 
in life, was of opinion that he would have won a high position at 
the bar of the Supreme Court, if he had not been early drawn 
away to public life. In Kentucky he was a brilliant, successful 
practitioner, such as Kentucky wanted and could appreciate. In 
a very few years he was the possessor of a fine estate near Lex- 
ington, and to the single slave who cam.e to him as his share of 
his fathers pioperty were added several others. His wife being 
a skilful and vigorous manager, he was in independent circum- 
st-mce inA leady to serve the public, if the public wished him, 
when he hil been but ten years in his Western home. Thus he 
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bad a basis for a public career, without whicli few men can long 
serve the public with honor and success. And this was a prin- 
cipal reason of the former supremacy of Southern men in Wash- 
ington ; nearly all of them being men who owned land, which 
slaves tilled for tliem, whether they were present or absent. 

The young lawyer took to politics very naturally. Posterity, 
which will judge the public men of that period chiefly by their 
course with regard to s!avei-y, will note with plcasuie that Clay's 
first public act was an atteaipt to deliver the infant State of 
Kentucky from that curse. S C 

remodelled in 1799. Fr m 

Wythe, an abolitionist who — 

from Richmond, where eve m IF d 

Patrick Henry downwards — H 

began in 1798, being tlien 

series of articles for a new g bo 

Uon of slavery in Kentuck H w 

at public meetings. Young d 

public-spirited young men wKo strove to purge the State from 
this iniquity ; but in the Convention the proposilion was voted 
down by a majority so decisive as to banish the subject from poli- 
tics for fifty yeara. Slill more honorable was it in Mr. Clay, 
that, in 1829, when Calhoun was maturing nullification, he could 
publicly say that among the acts of his life which he reflected 
upon with most satisfaction was his youthful effort to secure 
emancipation in Kentucky. 

The chapter of our history most abounding in all the elements 
of interest will be t! a wh h U la th a d fi t 

national triumph of th D m p j 1 n CI y am o 

the Kentucky stump j t 1 1 t y w t tl t 

the struggle betw n th Old and th IS B t T t ky 
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meetings of Kentucky, ind gaie forth, in fervid oratoi";, the 
repubhcaii principles he hid imbibed m EichmonJ, he ^on that 
immediate md intpnse popularity which an orator jIwijs nins 
who gives powerful expression to the sentim nts of 1 s heaiera 
We cannot wonder that, at the close of an impissioned addicts 
upon the Alien and S edit on I,aws the mult tude should ha^e 
pressed about him and 1 orne him aloft in triumph upon the i 
shoulders; nor that Kentucky should h-ne ha'.lent.d to employ 
him in her public business a« soon as he wis of the requisite age 
At thirty he was, to use the language of the stump, " Kentucky's 
favorite son," and incomparably the finest orator in the "Western 
country. Kentucky had tried him, and found him perfectly to 
her mind. He was an easy, comfortable man to associate witb, 
wholly in the Jcffersonian taste. His wit was not of the highest 
quality, but he had plenty of It ; and if he said a good thing, he 
had such a way of saying it as gave it ten times its natural force. 
He chewed tobacco and took snuff, — practices which lowered 
the tone of his health all hia life. In familiar conversation he 
used language of the most Western description ; and he had a 
singularly careless, graceful way with him, that was in strong 
contrast with the vigor and dignity of his public eiFoits. He was 
an honest and brave young man, altogether above lying, hypoc- 
risy, and meanness, — full of the idea of Kepnbhcan America 
and her great destiny. The splendor of his talents concealed his 
defects and glorified his foibles ; and Kentucky rejoiced in him, 
loved him, trusted him, and sent him forth to represent her in the 
national council. 

During the fii-st thirteen years of Henry Clay's active life as a 
politician, — from hia twenty-first to his thirty-fourth year, — he 
appears in politics only as the eloquent champion of the policy 
of Mr. Jefferson, whom he esteemed the first and best of living 
men. After defending him on the stump and aiding him in 
the Kentucky Legislature, he was sent in 18I1C, when he was 
scarcely thirty, to fill for one term a seat in the Senate of (he 
United States, made vacant by the resignation of one of tho 
Kentucky Senators. Mr. Jefferson received his affectionate 
joung disciple with cordiality, and admitted him to his eonli- 
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denee, C3ay had been recently defending Eurr before a Ken- 
tucky court, entirely believmg that his deBigna were lawful and 
sanctioned. Mr. Jefferson showed him the cipher letters of ttat 
mysterious and ill-starred adventurer, whic vi d M CI y 

that Burr was certainly a liar, if ho was no a ft 

ferson's perplexity in 1806 was similar t h J k n 

1833, — too much money in the treasury T h 

was fifteen millions ; and, afier paying all h xp h 

government and tlie stipulated portion of ih al 1) h 

was an. obbtinate and most embarrassing Wh d 

with this irrepressible surplus was the ques h d d q 

Mr. Jefferson's Cabinet. The President, g 

would naturally have said, Reduce the duti B y u 

men of the party, who had no pet theorie d p 
young Senator, who had just come in from k h rs 

back flounder over britlgelesB loads, urged 
the difficully, — Internal Improvements. B h P d as 

a strict-con struct ionist, denied the authorit C 
money for public works, and was fully coramitfed to that 
opinion. 

Mr. Jefferson yielded. The most beautiful theories will not 
always endure tlie wear and fear of pi^actiee. The President, it 
is true, still maintained tbat an amendment to the Constitution 
ought to precede appropriations for public works ; but he said 
this very briefly and without emphasis, while he stated at some 
length, and with force, the desirableness of expending the surplus 
revenue in improving the country. As time wore on, less and 
less was said about the amendment, more and more about the im- 
portance of infernal improvements; until, at last, the Republican 
party, under Clay, Adams, Calhoun, and Rush, went as far in 
this business of i-oad-making and canal-digging as Hamilton him- 
self could have desired. Thus it was that Jefferson rendered 
true his own saying, " We are all Federalists, we are all Repub- 
licans." Jefferson yielded, also, on the question of free-trade. 
There is a passage of a few lines in Mr. Jefferson's Message of 
1806, the year of Henry Clay's iirst appeai'ance in Washington, 
which may be regarded as the text of half the Kentucliian's 
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spGccliGS, and the inspiration of his pubEc life. The President ia 
discussing the question, What shall we do with the surplus? 

" Shall we suppress the impost, and give that advantage to 
foreign over domestic manQfactures ? On a few articles of more 
general and necessary use, the siippression, in due season, will 
doubtless be right ; but the great mass of the articles upon which 
impost is paid are foreign luxuries, purchased by those only who 
are rich enough to afford themselves the use of them. Their 
patriotism would cerlainly prefer its continuance, and application 
to the great purposes of the public education, roads, rivers, ca- 
nals, and such other objects of public improvement as it may be 
thought proper to add to the constitutional enumeration of Fed- 
eral powers. By these operations, new channels of communica- 
tion will be opened between the Slates, the lines of separation 
will disappear, their interests will be identified, and their union 
cement«d by new and indissoluble bonds." 

Upon these hints, the young Senator delayed not to speak and 
act; nor did ho wait for an amendment to the Constitution. His 
first speech in the Senate was in favor of building a bridge over 
the Potomac; one of his first acts, to propose an appropriation of 
lands for a canal round the Falls of the Ohio at Louisville ; and 
soon he brought ibnvard a resolution directing the Secretary ol' 
the Treasury to report a system of roads and canals for the con- 
sideration of Congress. The seed of the Preeident's Message had 
feUen into good ground. 

Eetumiiig home at the end of the session, and re-entering the 
Kentucky Legislature, we still find him a strict follower of Mr. 
Jefferson. In support of the President's non-intercourse policy 
(which was Franklin's policy of 1775 applied to the circum- 
stances of 1808), Mr, Clay proposed that the members of the 
Legislature should bind themselves to wear nothing that was not 
of American manufacture. A Federalist, ignorant of the illus- 
trious origin of this idea, ignorant that the homespun system had 
caused the repeal of the Stamp Act, and would have postponed 
the Revolution but for the accident of Lexington, denounced Mr. 
Clay's proposition as the act of a shameless demagogue. Clay 
challenged this ill-informed gentleman, and a duel resulted, in. 
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nhicli two shot« weie exthangfd, and bott antagonists were 
sli"htly wounded Elected ig^in to the Senate for an unexpired 
term, he leappeared in that body in 1809, and sat during two 
sessions Homespun was again the theme of his speeches. His 
ideas on the subieet of protecting wd encouraging American 
m'uiuiai'tuTes were not derived Irom boolis, nor expressed in the 
linguage of pohtii il economy At his own Kentucky home, 
Mrs Clay aasibfed by hci seivanta wis spinning and weaving, 
iiuitting and sewmg, most ot the garments required in her little 
kingdom of sis bundled acres, while her husband was away over 
the moiintaras serving his country. " Lot the nation do what we 
Kentucky farmers are doing," said Mr. Clay to the Senate. 
" L(,t us manul tu e eno gl to be ndcpo lent of fo e (ti n t ona 
in thing? e-sent al — no mo e He d ou ed on ti s a Ije t 
in a ^ery pleasant humorou manner w tl out refer mrr to the 
abstract pruiLple nvolved o emplojm^ any of the techn cal 
language of eco ora sts 

His service n tl e Senate lu g the e t vo se el anced 

his reputation greitly and be j, Her s e e fill d 1 en he was 
expected to speak 1 ttle known a lie wa to flo at it la ^e 
"We have a glimpse of him in one of Wa^bin^ton I v n^, . lette s 
of February, 1811; "Clay, from Kentucky, spoke against the 
Bank. He is one of the finest fellows I have seen here, and one 
of the finest orators in tho Senate, though I believe the youngest 
man in it. The galleries, however, were so much crowded with 
ladies and gentlemen, and such espectations had been expressed 
concerning his speech, that he was completely frightened, and ac- 
quitted himself very little to his own aalisfaetion. He is a man 
I havo great personal regard for," This was the anti-bank 
speech which General Jackson used to say had convinced him of 
the impolicy of a national hank, and which, with ingenious malice, 
he covertly quoted in making up his Bank Veto Message of 1832. 
Mr, Clay's public life proper began in November, 1811, when 
he appeared in Washington as a member of the House of Kep- 
resentatives, and was immediately elected Speaker by the war 
party, by the decisive majority of thirty-one. He was then 
thirty-four yeara of age. His election to the Speakership on his 
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first appearance in the House gave hitn, at once, national stand- 
ing. Hia master in political doctrine and his partisan chief, 
Thomas Jefferson, was gone from the scene ; and Clay could now 
be a planet instead of a satellite. Restive as he had been under 
the arrogant aggressions of England, he had schooled himself to 
patient waiting, aided bj Jefferson's benign sentiments and great 
esLWople. But his voice was now for war; and such was the 
temper of the public in those monlis, that the eloquence of 
Henry Ciay, seconded by the power of the Speaker, rendered the 
war unavoidable. 

It is agreed that to Henry Clay, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, more than to any other individual, we owe the 
wai- of 1812. When the House hesitated, it was he who, 
descending from the chair, spoke so as lo reassure it. When 
President Madison faltered, it was the stimulus of Clay's 
resistless presence that pat heart into him again. If the 
people seemed reluctant, it was Clay's trumpet baranguea 
that fired their minds. And when tho war was declared, 
it was he, more than President or Cabinet or War Com- 
mittee, that carried it along upon his shoulders. All our wars 
begin in disaster ; it was Clay who restored the country to con- 
fidence when it was disheartened by the loss of Detroit and its 
betrayed garrison. It was Clay alone who eould encounter with- 
out flinching the acrid sarcasm of John Randolph, and exhibit 
the nothingness of his telling arguments. It was he alone who 
could adequately deal with Quincy of Massachusetts, who allud- 
ed to the Speaker and his friends as " young politicians, with their 
pin-feathers yet unshed, tho shell still sticking upon them, — per- 
fectly unfledged, though they fluttered and cackled on the floor." 
Clay it was whose clarion notes rang out over departing regi- 
ments, and kindled within them the mai-tial fire ; and it was 
Clay's speeches whicli the soldiers loved to read by tiie camp-fire. 
Fiery Jackson read them, and found Ihem perfectly to tis taste. 
Gentle Harrison read them to his Tippecanoe heroes. When the 
war was going all wrong in the firat year, President Madison 
wished to appoint Clay Commander-in-Chief of the land forces ; 
hut, said Gallatin, " What shall we do without )iim in the House 
of Representatives?" 
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Henry Clay waa not a man of blood. Oft the contrary, he was 
eminently pacific, both in liia disposition and in his politics. Yet 
he believed in the war of 1812, and his whole heart was in it. 
The question occurs, tJien, Was it right and best for the United 
States to declare war against Great Britain in 1812? The 
proper answer to this question depends upon another : Wliat 
ought we to think of Napoleon Bonaparte ? If Napoleon iaas, 
what English Tories and American Federalists said he was, the 
enemy of mankind, — and if England, in waning upon him, was 
fighting the battle of mankind, — then the injuries received by 
neutral nations might have heeu borne without dislionor, "When 
those giant belligerents were hurling conlineiits at one another, 
the damage done to bystanders from the flying off of fragmeats 
was a tiling to be expected, and submitted to as their shave of the 
general ruin, — to be compensated by the final suppression of the 
common foe. To have endured this, and even to have submitted, 
for a time, to the searching of ships, so that not one Englishman 
should be allowed to skulk from such a fight, had not been pusil- 
lanimitj ! ut n agna m ty. But if, as English Whigs and Amer- 
ican J) 00 af on( nded, Napoleon Bonaparte was the armed 
soldier of 1 m y the rightful heir of the Revolution, the sole 
altemat e t ana by the legitimate i-uler of France; if the 
respons b Iity f Iho e enormous desolating wars does not lie at 
his doo but b 1 n<^ t George III. and the Tory party of Eng- 
land ; if it is a fact that Napoleon always stood ready to make a 
just peace, which Geoi^ TIL and "WilEam Pitt refused, not in 
the interest of mankind and civi]ization, but in that of the Tory 
party and the allied dynasties, — then America was right in 
resenting the searching and seizure of her ships, and I'ight, after 
exhausting every peaceful eKpedieht, in declaring war. 

Tiiat tliis was really the point in dispute between our two 
parties is shown in the debates, newspapers, and pamphlet? of the 
time. The Federalists, as Mr. C!ay observed in one of his 
speeches, compared Napoleon !o " every monster and beast, from 
that mentioned in the Eevelation down to the most insignificant 
quadruped." The Republicans, on the contrary, spoke of him 
always with moderation and decency, sometimes with commenda- 
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lion, and occasionally he was toasted at their public dinners with 
enthusiasm, Mr. Clay himself, while lamenting his enormous . 
power and the suspension of ancient nationalities, always had a 
lurking sympathy with him. " Bonaparte," said he in Lis great 
war speech of 1813, " has been called the scourge of mankind, 
the destroyer of Europe, the great robber, the infidel, tiie modern 
Attila, and Heaven knows by what otlier names, Eeally, gentle- 
men remind me of an obscure lady, in a city not very far off, who 
also took it into her head, in conversation with an aceomplislied 
French gentleman, to talk of the afiairs of Eui^ope. She, too, 
spoke of the destruction of the balance of power ; stormed and 
raged about the insatiable ambition of the Emperor ; caUed him 
the curse of mankiud, the deetroyer of Europe. The French- 
man listened to her with perfect patience, and when she had 
ceased said to her, with ineffable politeness, ' Madam, it would 
give my master, the Emperor, infinite pain if lie knew how hard- 
ly you thought of him.' " This brief passage suffices to show 
the prevailing tone of the two parties when Napoleon was the 
theme of discourse. 

It is, of course, impossible for us to enter into this question of 
Napoleon's moral position. Inteliigcnt opinion, ever since the 
means of forming an opinion were accessible, has been constantly 
judging Napoleon move leniently, and the Tory party more 
severely. We can only say, that, in our opinion, the war of 1812 
was just and necea.sary ; and tliat Henry Clay, both in supportmg 
Mr. Jefferson's policy of non-intercourse and in supporting Pres- 
ident Madison's poHcy of war, deserved well of his country. 
Postponed that war might have been. But, human nature being 
what it is, and the English government being what it was, we do 
not believe that the United States could ever have been distinctly 
recognized as one of the powers of the earth without another 
iight for it 

The war being ended and the Federal party extinct, upon the 
young Republicans, who had carried on the wai-, devolved the 
task of " reconstruction." Before they had made much pro- 
gress in it, they came within an ace of being consigned to pri- 
vate life, — Clay himself having as narrow an escape as any 
of them. 
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And here we may note one point of superiority of the Ameri- 
can government over others. In other couniries it can some- 
times be the interest of politicians to foment and declare war, 
A war strengthens a tottering dynasty, an imperial parvenu, an 
odious tyrant, a feeble ministry ; and the glory won in battle on 
land and sea i-eclounda to the credit of goveroment, without 
raising up competitors for its high places. But let American 
politicians take note. It is never Uieir interest to bring on a 
war ; because a war is certain to generate a host of popular 
heroes to outshine them and pnsh them from their places. It 
may sometimes be their duty to advocate war, but it is never 
their icterest. At this moment ive see both parlies striving 
which shall present to the people the most attractive list of mil- 
itary candidates ; and when a busy ward politician seeks his 
ivaward in custom-house or department, he finds a dozen lame 
soldiers competing for the place; one of whom gets it, — as he 
ought. What city has presented Mr. Stanton with a house, or 
ilr. Welles with fifty thousand dollars' worth of government 
bonds ? Calhoun precipitated the country into w w'lh Mex 
ico ; but what did he gaia by it but new b tt of 1 sap 

pointnient, while the winner of three little battl -v, ltd 
President ? Henry Clay was the animatin 1 f h a 

of 1812, and we honor him for it; but wbil Ja t n B wn 
Scott, Perry, and Decatur came out of that na tl d 1 f tl 
nation, Clay was promptly notified that his foofiog in the public 
councils, his hold of the public favor, was by no means stable. 

His offence was that be voted for the compensation bill of 181 6, 
which merely changed the pay of members of Congress from 
the pittance of six dollars a day lo the pittance of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year. He who before was lord paramount 
in Kentucky saved his seat only by prodigious efibrts on the 
stump, and by exerting all the magic of his presence in the 
canvass. 

No one ever bore cutting disappoinlment with an airier grace 
than this bigb-spirited tborougb-bred ; but he evidently felt this 
apparent injustice. Some years later, when it was proposed 
in Congress to pension Commodore Perry's mother, Mr. Clay, 
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in a speech of five minutes, totally extinguished the proposi- 
tion. Pointing to the vast rewards bestowed upon such success- 
ful soldiers as Marlborough, Napoleon, and Wellington, be said, 
with thrilling effect : " How diflFerent is the fate of the states- 
man ! In hia quiet and less hrilliant career, after having ad- 
vanced, by the wisdom of his measures, the national prosperity 
to the highest point of elevation, and after having sacrificed 
his fortune, his time, and perhaps his health, in the puhlic ser- 
vice, what, too often, are the rewards that awMt him? Who 
thinks of Ms famOy, impoverished by the devotion of his atten- 
tion to his country, instead of their advancement ? Who pro- 
poses to pension bim, — much less his mother ? " He spoke the 
more feelingly, because he, who could have earned more than 
the President's income by the practice of his profession, was 
often pinched for money, and was once obliged to leave Congress 
for the sole purpose of taking care of hia shattered fortune. 
He felt the importance of this subject in a national point of view. 
He wrote in 1817 to a friend : " Short as has been my service 
in the public councils, I have seen some of the most valuable 
members quitting the body from their inability to sustain the 
weight of these sacrifices. And in process of time, I appre- 
hend, this mischief will be more and more felt. Even now 
there are few, if any, instances of members dedicating their 
lives to the duties of legislation. Members stay a year or two ; 
curiosity is satisfied; the novelty wears off; expensive habits 
are brought or acquired ; their affairs at home are neglected ; 
their fortunes are wasting away ; and they are compelled to 

The eight years of Mr. Monroe's administration — from 1S17 
to 1825 — were the most brilliant period of Henry Clay's ca- 
reer. His position as Speaker of the House of Eepresentatives 
would naturally have excluded him from leadership; but the 
House was as fond of hearing him apeak aa he could be of speak- 
ing, and opportunities were continually furnished him by going 
into Committee of the Whole. In a certain sense he was in op- 
position to the administration. When one party has so frequent- 
ly and decidedly beaten the party opposed to it, that the defeated 
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party goes out of existence, the conquering party soon divides. 
The triumphant Eepublicana of 1816 obeyed this law of their 
position ; — one wing of tlie party, under Mr. Monroe, being re- 
luctant to depart from tlio old Jeffersonian policy; the other 
wing, under Henry Clay, being inclined to go very far in internal 
improvenients and a protective tariff. Mr. Clay now appears as 
the great champion of what be proudly styled tiie American Sys- 
tem. He departed farther and farther from the simple doctrines 
of the earlier Democrats. Before the war, he had opposed a 
national bank; now he advocated the establishment of one, and 
handsomely acknowledged the change of opinion. Before the 
wai', ho proposed only such a tariff aa would render America in- 
dependent of foreign nations in articles of the first necessity; 
now he contemplated the establishment of a great manufacturing 
system, which should attract from Europe skilful workmen, and 
supply the people with everything they consumed, even to jewel- 
ry and silver-ware. Such success had he with his American 
System, that, before many years rolled away, we see the rival 
wings of the Republican party striving which could concede most 
to the manufacturers in the way of an increased tariff. Every 
four years, when a President was to be elected, there was an inev- 
itable revision of the tariff, each faction outbidding the other in 
conciliating the manufacturing interest ; until at length the near 
discharge of the national debt suddenly threw into politics a 
prospective surplus, — one of twelve millions a year, — which 
came near crushing the American System, and gave Mr. Calhoun 
his pretext for nulliScation. 

At present, with such a debt as we have, the tariff ig no longer 
a question with us. The government must have its million a day ; 
and as no tax is less offensive to the people than a duty on im- 
ported commodities, we seem compelled to a practically protective 
system for many years to come. But, of all men, a citizen of the 
United States should ho the very last to accept the protective 
system as final ; for when he looks abroad over the great assem- 
blage of sovereignties which be calls the United States, and asks 
himself the reason of their rapid and uniform prosperity for the 
last eighty yeare, what answer can he give but this ? — There is 
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free trade among them. And if he extends Lis survey over the 
whole earth, he can scarcely avoid tlie conclusion that free trade 
among all nations would be as advantageons to all nations as it ia 
to the tliirty-seven States of the American Union. But nations are 
not governed by theories and theorists, but by circumstances and 
politicians. The most perfect theory must sometimes give way to 
exceptional fact, "We find, accordingly, Mr. Mill, the great 
English champion of free trade, fully sustaining Henry Clay's 
moderate tai'iff of 1816, but sustaining it only as a temporary 
measure. The paragraph of Mr. Mill's Political Economy which 
touches this subject seems to na to express so exactly the true 
policy of the United States with regard to the tariff, that we will 
take the liberty of quoting it. 

" The only case in which, on mere principles of political economy, 
protecting duties can be defensible, is when they are imposed tempora- 
rily, (eepecially in a young and tifiing nation,) in hopes of naturalizing 
a foreign induBtry,' in itself perfectiy suitable to the circumstanees of 
the country. The superiority of one country over auother in a branch 
of production often arises only from having begun it sooner. There 
may be no inherent advantage on one part, or disadvantage on the 
other, but only a present superiority of acquired skill and experience. 
A country which has this skill and experience yet to acquire may, in 
other respects, be better adapted to the production than those which 
were earlier in the field ; and, besides, it is a just remark of Mr. Eae, 
that nothing has a greater tendency to promote improvement in any 
branch of production, than its trial under a new set of conditions. 
But it cannot be expected that individuals should, at their own risk, or 
rather to their certain loss, introduce a new manufecture, and bear the 
burden of carrying it on, until the producers have been educated up 
to the level of those with whom the processes are traditional. A pro- 
tecting duty, continued for a reasonable lime, will sometimes be the 
least inconvenient mode in which the nation can tax itself for the sup- 
port of such an experiment. But the protection should be confined to 
cases in which there is good ground of assurance that the industry 
which it fosters will after a time be able to dispense with it ; nor 
should the domestic producers ever be allowed to expect that it will be 
continued to them beyond the time necesaary for a feir trial of what 
they are capable of accomplishing." * 

* ami's rcincipiBB of Pclitical Economy, Book V. Ch. X. S 1- 
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In tlie (luiet of hia library at Ashlantl, Mr. Clay, we Ijelic^ve, 
would, at any period of his public life, have assented to the doc- 
trines of tiiis passage. But at Washingtoa he was a party leader 
and an orator. Having set the ball in motion, he couJd not stop 
it; nor does he appear to have felt the necessity of stopping it, 
nnlil, in 1831, he was suddenly confronted by three Gorgons at 
once, — a cqming Surplus, a President that vetoed internal im- 
pvovementB, and an ambitious Calhoun, resolved on using the 
surplus either as a stepping-stone to the Presidency or a wedge 
with which to split the Union. The time to have put down the 
brakes was in 1S28, when the national debt was within seven 
years of being paid off; but precisely then it was that both divi- 
sions of the Democratic party — one under Mr. VanBuren,tha 
other under Mr. Clay — were mnning a kind of tariff race, neck 
and neck, in which Van Euren won. Mr. Clay, it is true, was 
not in Congress then, — he was Secretary of State ; but he was 
the soul of his party, and his voice was the voice of a master. 
In ail his letters and speeches there is not a word to show that he 
then anticipated the surplus, or the embarrassments to which it 
gave rise ; though he could not have forgotten that a very trifling 
surplus was one of the chief anxieties of Mr. Jeffereon's admin- 
istration. Mr. Clay's error, we think, arose from his not per- 
ceiving clearly that a protective tariff, though justifiable some- 
times, is always in itself an evil, and is never to be accepted as 
the permanent policy of any country ; and that, being an evil, it 
must be reduced to the minimum that will answer the temporary 
purpose. 

Ill estimating Henry Clay, we are always to remember that he 
was an orator. He had a genius for oratory. There is, we be- 
lieve, no example of a man endowed with a genius for oratory who 
also possessed an understanding of the first order. Mr. Clay's 
oratory was vivified by a good heart and a genuine love of coun- 
try ; and on occasions which required only a good heart, patriotic 
feeling, and an eloquent tongue, he served his country well. But 
as a party leader he had sometimes to deal with matters which 
demanded a radical and far-seeing intellect ; and then, perhaps, 
he failed to guide his followers aright. At Washington, during 
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the thirteen years of his Speakership, he led. the gay life of a 
popular hero and draiving-room favorite ; and his position was 
supposed to compel him to entertain much company. As a young 
lawyer in Kenluclsy, he was addicted to playing those games of 
mere chance which alone at that day were styled gambling. lie 
played high and often, as was the custom then al! over the world. 
It was his hoast, even in those wild days, that he never played at 
home, and never had a pack of cards in his house ; but when the 
lawyers and judges were a.'^aembled during court sessions, there 
was much high play among them at the tavern after the day's 
work was done. In 1806, when Mr. Clay was elected to the 
Senate, he resolved to gamble no more, — that is, to play at haz- 
ard and " brag " no more, — and he kept his resolution. Whist, 
being a game depending partly on skill, was not included in this 
resolution ; and whist was thenceforth a very favorite game with 
hira, and he greatly excelled iu It. It was said of him, as it was 
of Charles James Fox, that, at any moment of a hand, he could 
name all the cards that remained to be played. He discounte- 
nanced high stakes; and we believe he never, after 180G, played 
for more than five dollars " a corner," These, we know, were the 
stakes at Ghent, where he played whist for many months with 
the British Commissioners duiing the negotiations for peace in 
1815. We mention his whist-playing only as part of the evi- 
dence that he was a gay, pleasant, easy man of the world, — not 
a student, not a thinker, not a philosopher. Often, in reading 
over his speeches of this period, wo are ready to exclaim, " Ah ! 
Mr. Clay, if you had played whist a little less, and studied history 
and statesmanship a great deal more, you would have avoided 
some errors ! " A trifling anecdote related by Mr, CoJton lets us 
into the Speaker's way of life. " How can you preside over that 
House to-day? " asked a friend, as he set Mr, Clay down at bis 
own door, after sunrise, from a party. " Come up, and you shall 
see how I will throw the reins over their necks," replied the 
Speaker, as he stepped from the carriage.* 

* Daniel Webster ones said of him 
man ; beyond all question a true patri 
He oiigiit long ago to ha™ been elcotc 
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But when noble feeling and a gifted tongue sufficed for the 
occaaion, how grandly sometimes he acquitted himself in those 
brilliant years, when, descending from the Speaker's lofty seat, 
he held the House and the crowded galleries spellbound by his 
magnificent oratory ! Hia speech of 1818, for example, favoring 
the recognition of the South American republics, was almost as 
wise as it was eloquent; for, although the pvovincea of South 
America are still far from being what we could wish them to he, 
yet it 18 certain that no single step of progress was possible for 
them until their connection with Spain was severed. Cuba, to- 
day, proves Mr. Clay's position. The amiable and intelligent 
Creoles of that beautiful island are nearly ready for the abolition 
of slavery and for regulated freedom ; but they lie languishing 
under the hated incubus of Spanish rule, and dare not risk a war 
of independence, outnumbered as they are by untamed or half- 
tamed Africans. Mr. Clay's speeches in behalf of the young 
republics of South America were read by Bolivar at the head of 
his troops, and justly rendered his name dear to the struggling 
patriots. He had a clear conviction, like his master, Thomas 
Jefferson, that the interests of the United States lie chiefly in 
America, not Europe ; and it was a favoHte dream of his to see 
the Western Continent occupied by flourishing republics, inde- 
pendent, but closely allied, — a genuine Holy Alliance. 

The supreme effort of Mr. Gay's Congressional life was in 
connection with the Missouri Compromise of 1821. He did not 
originate the plan of compromise, but it was certainly his influ- 
ence and tact whicli caused the plan to prevail. Portunafely, 
he had been absent from Congress during some of the earlier 

never n man of boolia, a liard student; int ho has displayod. remarkabla 
genius. I never could imagine him silting comfortably in his library, and read- 
ing quietly cmt of tha graat tooks of the past. He has been too fond of the 
■world to enjoy anything like that. He has bean too fond of escitement, — ha 
has lived apon itj he has been too fond of company, not enough alone; and has 
had few reaoureea within himself. How a man who cannot, to some estent, 
depend upon Iilmaelf for happiness, is to my mind one of the nnfortanate. But 
Ciay ia a great raonj and if he ever had animosities against me, 1 forgiva him 
and forgat them.'' 

These woi'ds were uttered atMarshfiald when the news reached tlierethatMr, 
Clay was dying. 
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attempla to admit Missouri ; and thus ho arrived in Washington 
in January, 1821, calm, uncommitted, and welcome to both par- 
ties. Fierce debate had wrought up the minda of members to 
that point where useful discussion ceases to b& possible. Almost 
every man had given personal offence and taken personal offence; 
the two sides seemed reduced to the most hopeless iacompatibil- 
ity ; and the affair was at a dead lock. Ko matter what the sub- 
ject of debate, Missouri was =!uie, in. some way, to get involved 
in it ; and the mere mention of the name was like a spark upon 
loose gunpowder. In February, for example, ti:e House had to 
go through the ceremony of counting the vote? for President of 
the United States, — a mere ceremony, since Mr, Monroe had 
been reelected almost unanimoualy, and the votes of Missouri 
were of no importance. The tellers, to avoid giving cause of 
contention, announced that Mr. Monroe had received two hun- 
dred and thirty-one voles, iucludmg those of Missouri, and two 
hundred and twenty-eight if they were excluded. At this an- 
nonncement cierahers sprang to their feet, and such a scene of 
confusion arose that no man could make himself heard. After a 
long struggle with the riut, the Speaker declared the House ad- 
journed. 

For SIX weeks Mr. Clay eserled his eloquence, his arts of 
pacification, and all the might of his personality, to bring mem~ 
bers to their senses. He even had a long conference with his 
ancient foe, John Eandolph, He threw himself into this work 
with sueh ardor, and labored at it so continuously, day and 
night, that, when the final triumph was won, he declared that, 
if Missouri had been kept out of the Union two weeks longer, 
he should have been a dead man. Thirty-four years after these 
events Mr. S. G, Goodrich wrote : " I was in the House of Rep- 
resentatives but a single hour. While I was present there was 
no direct discussion of the agitating subject which already filled 
everybody's mind, but still the exdtement flared out occasionally 
in incidental allusions to it, like puffs of smoke and jels of flame 
which issue from a house that is on fire within. I recollect that 
Clay made a brief speech, thrilling the House by a single pas- 
sage, in which he spoke of 'poor, un/ieard Missouri,' she being 
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then witliout a repveaentative in Congress. His tall, tossinf; 
form, his iong, siveeping gestures, and, above all, his musical yet 
thrilling tones, made an impression upon me which I can never 
forget," 

Mx. day, at length. Lad completed bis preparations. lie 
moved for a committee of the House to confer with a committee 
of the Senate. He himself wi-ote out the list of memhera whom 
he desired should be elected, and they were elected. At the last 
conference of the joint committees, which was held on a Sunday, 
Mr. Qay insisted that their report, to have the requisite effect 
upon Congress and the countrj', must be unanimous ; and unan- 
imous it was. Both Houses, with a surprismg approach to 
unanimity, adopted the compromise proposed ; aad thus was 
ngain postponed the bloody • arbitrament to which the irrepres- 
sible controversy has since been submitted. 

Clay's masterly conduct on this occasion added his name to 
the long list of gentlemen who were mentioned for the succes- 
sion to Mr. Monroe in 1825. If the city of "Washington had 
been the United States, if the House of Representatives had 
possessed the right to elect a President, Henry Clay might have 
been its choice. During the thirteen years of his Speakership 
not one of his decisions had been reversed ; and he had presided 
over the turbulent and restive House with that perfect blending 
of courtesy and firmness which at once restrains and charras. 
The debates just before the war, during the war, and after the 
war, had been violent and acrimonious ; but he had kept his own 
temper, and compelled the House to observe an approach to de- 
corum. On one occasion he came into such sharp collision with the 
excitable Eandolph, that the dispute was transferred to the news- 
papers, and narrowly escaped degenerating from a war of "cards" 
to a conflict with pistols. But the Speaker triumphed ; the 
House and the country sustained him. On occasions of cere- 
mony tho Speaker enchanted every beholder by the superb dig- 
nity of his bearing, the fitness of his words, and the tranquil 
depth of his tones. What could be more eloquent, more appro- 
priate, than the Speaker's address of welcome to Lalayette, when 
the guest of the nation was conducted to the floor of tlie House 
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of Eepresentatives ? The House and the galleries were proud 
of the Speaker that day. No one who never heard this captiva- 
tor of hearts can form the slightest conception of the penetrating 
effect of the closing sentences, though they were spoken only in 
the tone of conversation. 



" The vain wish has heen sometimes indulged, that Providenoe 
■would allow the patriot, after death, to retuTn to hia country, and to 
conteinplato the intermediate changes which had taken place ; to view 
the forests felled, the cities huilt, the mountains levelled, the canals 
cut, the highways constructed, the progress of the arts, the advance- 
ment of learning, and the increase of population. General, your pres- 
ent visit to the United States is a realization of the consoling object of 
that wish. You are in the midst of posterity. Everywhere you must 
have been struck with the great changes, physical and moral, which 
have occurred since you left us. Even this very city, hearing a vener- 
ated name, alike endeared to you and to us, has since emei^ed from 
flie forest which then covered its site. In one respect ynu behold us 
unaltered, and this is in the sentiment of continued devotion to liberty, 
and of ardent affection and profound gratitude to your departed friend, 
the father of his country, and to you, and to you 11 ist us associates 
in the field and in the cabinet, for the mul ph 1 hi n which sur- 
round us, and for the very privilege of addr ssui,, j u which I now 
exercise. This sentiment, now fondly ch bed h m re than ten 
millions of people, will be transmitted with unaba d ig down tho 
tide of time, through the countiess millions who a 1 itmed to inhabit 
this continent, to the latest posterity." 

Tho appropriateness of these sentiments to the occasion and 
to the man is evident to every one who rememhera that Lafay- 
ette's love of George Washington was a Frenchman's romantic 
passion. Nor, indeed, did he need to have a sensitive FrencJi 
heart to be moved to tears hy such words and such a welcome. 

From 1822 to 1848, a period of twenty-sis years, Henry Clay 
lived the strange liie of a candidate for the Presidency. It waa 
enough to ruia any man, body and soul. To live always in the 
gaze of millions ; to he the object of eulogy the most extrava- 
gant and incessant from one half of the newspapers, and of vitu- 
peration still more preposterous from the other half ; to be sur- 
rounded by flatterers interested and disinterested, and to be 
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confronted hy another body intent on n 
act and word ; to liave to stop and consider the effect of every 
utterance, public and priyate, upon the next " campaign " ; not 
to be able to stir abroad witbout having to harangue a depu- 
tation of pohtical friends, and stand to be kissed by ladies and 
pump-handled by men, and hide the enormous bore of it beneath 
a fixed smile liO the very muscles of the face are rigid ; to receive 
by every mail letters enough for a largo town ; to have your life 
written several times a year ; to be obliged continually to refute 
calumnies and "define your position"; to live under a horrid 
necessity to be pointedly civil to all the world ; to find your most 
casual remarks and most private conversations getting distorted 
in print, — Ibis, and more than this, it was to be a candidate for 
tlie Presidency, The most wonderful thing tliat we have to say 
of Henry Oay is, that, such were his native sincerity and health- 
fulness of mind, he came out of this fiery trial still a patriot and 
a man of honor. We believe it was a weakness in him, as it is in 
any man, to set his heai-t upon living four years in the White 
House ; but we can most confidently say, that, having entered the 
game, he played it fairly, and bore his repeated disappointments 
with genuine, high-bred composure. The closest scrutiny into the 
life of this man still permits us to believe that, when he said, "I 
would rather be right than be President," he spoke the real senti- 
ments of his heart ; and that, when he said to one of his political 
opponents, " Tell General Jackson that, if he will siga my Land 
Bill, I will pledge myself to retire from public life and never to 
re-enter it," he meant what he said, and would have stood to it. 
It is our privilege to believe this of Henry Clay ; nor do we 
think that there was over anything morbidly cxce^ive in his 
desire for the Presidency. He was the head and choice of a 
great political party ; in the principles of that party he fully 
believed ; and we think he did truly desire an election to the 
Presidency more from conviction than ambition. This may not 
have been the ease in' 1824, but we believe it was in 1832 and 
in 1844. 

The history of Henry Clay's Presidential aspirations and de- 
feats is little more than the history of a personal feud. In the 
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year 1819, it was Lis fortune to incur the hatred of the best 
hater then living, — Andrew Jackson. Tiiey met for the first 
time in November, 1815, wBen the hero of New Orleans came 
to Washington to consult with the administration respecting the 
Indian and military affairs of his department Each of these 
eminent men truly admired the other. Jackson saw in Glay the 
civil hero of the war, whose flery eloquence had powerfully 
seconded its military heroes. Clay beheld in Jackson the man 
whose gallantry and skill had done most to justify the war in the 
sight of the people. They became immediately and cordially in- 
timate. Jacksoa engaged to visit Ashland in the course of the 
nest summer, and spend a week there. On every occasion when 
M CI y I fc f th h oe f th war h he t w d n Ja k n 
the wa m t p a 

I 1818 C n 1 J k n m al d n la p t t 1 ath tw 
Ind h r n Id J I 1 a 1 u 1 two B t 1 bje t 

Ab h -mlAmb D th tw ty dajs 

d b I 1 1 p d n 1819 h St k 1 d th 

th wh d ajp d th m and h d h la t p 1 
ga n Ta k n Th p h th h d d f 11 j t t G n 

IJks m d t Ifielumpol 

p th G al d dly ff S h w 

J k if! th h id n t b 1 c th h ty 

any oppoaition to him, but invariably attiibuted such opposition 
to low personal motives. Now it was a fact well known to Jack- 
son, that Henry Clay had expected the appointment of Secretary 
of State under Mr. Monroe ; and it was part of the gossip of the 
time that Mr. Monroe's preference of Mr. Adams was the reason 
of Clay's' occasional opposition to measures favored by the ad- 
ministration. "We do not believe this, because the measm-ca 
which Mr. Clay opposed were such as he mmt have disapproved, 
and which well-informed posterity will forever disapprove. Af- 
ter much debate in the Cabinet, Mr. Monroe, who was peculiarly 
bound to Jackson, and who had reasons of his own for not offend- 
ing him, determined to sustain him in toto, both at home and in 

ng relative 
)f the iinfortuaatt 
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the courts of Spain and England. Hence, in condemning Gen- 
eral Jackson, Mr. Clay was again in opposition to the admiiiia- 
tration ; and the General of course coneluded, that the Speaker 
designed, m ruining him, merely to further hia own political 
schcmea. How he boiled with fury against Mr. Clay, Lis pub- 
lished letters amusingly attest. " The hypocrisy and baaenoas of 
Clay," wrote the General, " in pretending friendship to me, and 
endeavoring to crush the Executive through me, makes me de- 
spise the villain." 

Jackson, as we all know, was triumphantly sustained by the 
House. In fact, Mr. Clay's speech was totally unworthy of the 
occasion. Instead of argument and fact, he gave the House and 
the galleries beautiful declamation. The evidence was before 
hira ; he had it in his hands ; but, instead of getting up his case 
with patient assiduity, and exhibiting the damning proofs of Jack- 
son's misconduct, he merely glanced over the mass of papers, fell 
into some enormous blunders, passed over some most material 
points; and then endeavored to supply all deficiencies by an im- 
posing eloquence. He even acknowledges that ho had not ex- 
amined the testimony. " It is possible" said he, " that a critical 
examination of the evidence would show" that Arhuthnot was an 
innocent trader. We have had occasion to examine that evidence 
since, and we can testify that this conjecture was correct But 
why was it a conjectured Why did Mr. Clay neglect to convert 
the conjecture into certainty ? It fell to him, as representing the 
civilization and humanity of the United States, to vindicate the 
memory of an honorable old man, who had done all that was 
possible to prevent the war, and who had been ruthlessly mur- 
dered by men wearing the uniform of American soldiers. It fell 
to him to bar the further advancement of a man most unfit for 
civil rule. To this duty he waa imperatively called, but he 
only half did it, and thus exasperated the liger without disabling 

Four years passed. In December, 1823, General Jackson re- 
appeared in Washington to take his scat in the Senate, to which 
he bad been elected by his wire-pullers for the purpose of pro- 
moting his interests as a candidate for the Presidency. Before 
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he left home two or three of his friends had besought him to 
assume a mild and conciliatory demeanor at the capitol. It would 
never do, they told him, for a candidate for the Presidency to 
threaten to cut off the ears of gentlemen who disapproved his 
puhlic conduct ; he must restrain himself and make friends. 
This advice he followed. He was reconciled with General Win- 
field Scott, whom, in 1817, he had styled an " assassin," a " hector- 
ing bully," and an " intermeddling pimp and spy of the War Of- 
fice." He made friends with Colonel Thomas H. Benton, with 
whom he had fought in the streets of Nashville, while he still 
carried in his hody a hullet received in that bloody affray. With 
Heary Clay, too, he resumed friendly intercourse, met him twice 
at dinner-parties, rode and exchanged visits with him, and attend- 
ed one of the Speaker's Congressional dinners. 

When next these party chieftains met, in the spring of 1825, it 
was about to devolve upon the House of Representativesto de- 
cide which of three men should be the next President, — Jack- 
son, Adams, or Crawford. They exchanged visits as before ; Mr. 
Clay being desirous, as he said, to show General Jackson that, in 
the vote which he had determined to give, he was influenced only 
by public considerations. No reader needs to be informed tliat 
Mr. Clay and his friends were able to decide the election, and 
that they decided it in favor of Mr. Adams. We believe that 
Mr. Clay was wrong in so doing. As a Democrat he ought, we 
think, to have been willing to gratify the plurality of his feOow- 
citizens, who had voted for General Jackson. His motives we 
fully believe to have been disinterested. Indeed, it was plainly 
intunated to him that, if he gave the Presidency to General 
Jackson, General Jackson would make him his heir apparent, or, 
in other words, his Secretary of Slate. 

The anger of General Jackson at his diaappomtmeat was not 
the blind and wild fury of his earlier days ; it was a deeper, a 
deadlier wrath, which he governed and concealed in order to 
wreak a feller vengeance. On the evening of the day on which 
the election in the House occurred there was a levee at the 
Presidential mansion, which General Jackson attended. Wlio, 
that saw him dart forwai-d and grasp Itfr. Adams cordially by the 
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hand, could have supposed that ho then eatire]y believed that 
Mr. Adams had stolen the Presidency from tim by a corrupt 
bargain with Mr. Clay ? , Who could have supposed that he and 
bia friends had been, for fourteen days, hatching a plot to blast 
the good name of Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, by spreading abroad 
the base insinuation that Clay had been bought over to the sup- 
port of Adams by the promise of the first place in the Cabinet ? 
"Who could have supposed that, on his way home to Tennessee, 
while the newspapers were paragraphing his magnanimity in de- 
feat, as shown by his behavior at the levee, he would denounce 
Adams and Clay, in bar-rooms and public places, as guilty of a 
foul compact to frustrate the wishes of the people ? 

It was calumny's masterpiece. It was a rare stroke of art to 
get an old dotard of a member of Congress to publish, twelve 
days iefore the election, that Mr. Clay had agreed to vote for Mr. 
Adams, ajid that Mr. Adams had agreed to reward him by the 
ofBee of Secretary of State WI e i the vote had been g ven and 
the office conferred how plausible how convincmg the chaigo of 

It is common to censure Mr Clay for aoceptmff office undei 
Mr. Adams. "We honor hini for \viS counge m domg so IIiv 
ing made Mr. Adams President it had been unlike the gallant 
Kentuckian to shrink from the pos ible odium of the act by re 
fusing his proper j lace in the adm mstrat on The cal mny 
which anticipated his acceptance of ofhce wis a defiance Tale 
office if you dare.' It was simjly wortl y of Henry Clay t) accept 
the challenge, and brave all the consequences of wl a,t he had de 
liberately and conscientio isly done 

In the office of Secietary of State Mr Clay exhibited an ad 
mirable talent for the despatch of business He negotiated an 
unusual number of useful tre^t es He exeited himself to secute 
a recognitioii of the prmtijles that in time of ii ir jrnate 
property should enjoy on the ocean the same piolection as on 
land, and that papei blockades are not to be recorded He 
seconded Mr. Adams in h s delerminahou tot to remDio from, 
office any man on account of his previous or present opposition 
to the administration and he earned thia policy so lai that in 
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selecting the newspapers for the publication of the laws, he re- 
fused bo consider their political character. This was in strict 
accordance with the practice of all previous administrations ; but 
it 18 so pleasant to recur to the tiroes when that honorable policy 
prevailed, that we cannot help alluding to it. In his intercourse 
with foreign ministers, Mr. Clay had an opportunity to display 
all the charms of an unequalled courtesy: tbey remained his 
friends long after he had retired. His Wednesday dinners and 
his pleasant evening receptions were remembered for many years. 
How far he sympathized with Mr. Adams's extravagant dreams 
of a system of national works that should rival the magaiflceut 
structures of ancient Eome, or with the extreme opinions of his 
colleaguej Mr. Rush, as to the power and importance of govem- 
rccnt, we do not know. He worked twelve hours a day iu his 
office, he tells us, and was content therewith. He was the last 
high ofiieer of tlie government to flgtt a duel. That bloodless 
contest between the Secretary of State and John Randolph was 
as romantic and absurd as a duel could well be. Colonel Bea- 
ton's narratiYe of it is at once the most amusing and the most 
affecting piece of gossip which our pohtical annals contain, 
Randolph, as the most unmanageable of members of Congress, 
had been for fifteen years a thom in Mr. Clay's side, and Clay's 
later polities had been most exasperating to Mr. Randolph ; but 
the two men loved one another in their hearts, after all. Moth- 
ing has ever exceeded the thorough-bred courtesy and tender 
consideration with which they set about the work of putting one 
another to death ; and their joy was unbounded when, after the 
second fire, each discovered that the other was unharmed. If 
all duels could have such a result, duelling would be the prettiest 
thing in the world. 

The election of 1828 swept the admini--tration fiom power 
No man has ever bowed more gracefully to the decision of the 
people than Henry Clay. His remarks at the public dinner 
given him in "Washington, on his leaving for home, weie entirely 
admirable. Andrew Jackson, he said, had wronged hira, but he 
was now the Chief Magistrate of his countiy, and, a'i such, he 
should be treated with decorum, and his public acts judged with 
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candor. His journey fo Ashland was more like the progress of 
a victor than the return homeward of a rejected statesman. 

He now entered largely into his fevorite branch of rural busi- 
ness, the raising of superior animals. Fifty merino sheep were 
driven over the mountains from Pennsylvania to his farm, and 
he imported from England some Durham and Hertford cattle. 
He had aa Arabian horse in his stable. For the improvement 
of the breed of mules, he imported an ass from Malta, and an- 
other from, Spain. Pigs, goats, and dogs he also r^sed, and 
endeavored to improve. His slaves being about fifty in number, 
he was able to carry on the raising of hemp and corn, as well as 
the breeding of stock, and both on a considerable scale. Mrs. 
Clay sent every morning to the principal hotel of Lexington 
thirty gallons of milk, and her husband had large consignments 
(o make to his factor in New Orleans. His letters of this period 
show how he dehghted in hia aaimals and his growing crops, and 
how thoughtfully he considered the most trifling details of man- 
agement. His health improved. He told his old friend, "Wash- 
ington In'ing, that he found it was as good for men aa for beasts 
to be turned out to grass occasioually. Though not without 
dornestic affliclJous, he was very happy in his home. One of hia 
sons graduated second at "West Point, and two of hia daughters 
were happily married. He was, perhaps, a too indulgent father; 
but his children loved him most tenderly, and were guided by his 
opinion. It is pleasing to read in the letters of his sons to him 
such passages as tliis ; " You tell me that you wish me to receive 
your opinions, not as commands, but as advice. Yet 1 must con- 
sider them as commands, doubly binding ; for they proceed from 
one BO vastly my superior in all respects, and to whom I am un- 
der such great obligations, that the mere intimation of an opinion 
will be sufBcient to govern my conduct." 

The President, meanwhile, was paying such homage to the 
farmer of Ashland as no President of the United States had ever 
paid to a private individuah General Jackson's prindpal object 
— the object nearest Ms heart — appears to have been to wound 
and injure Henry Clay. His appointments, his measures, aud his 
vetoes seem to have been chiefly inspired by resentment against 
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him. Ingliam of Pennsylvania, who had tatea tte lead in that 
State in giviug eurrcncy to the " bargain " calumny, was appoint- 
ed Secretary of the Ti-easury. Eaton, who had aided in the 
original concoction of that foul slander, was appointed Secretary 
of War. Branch, who received the appointment of Secretary of 
the Mavy, was one of the few Senators who had Yoted and spok- 
en against the confirmation of Henry Clay to the office of Secre- 
tary of State in 1825 ; and Eerrien, Attorney- General, was 
another. Barry, appointed Postmaster- General, was the Ken- 
tuckian who had done most to iu:Sict upoa Mr. Clay the mortifi- 
cation of seeing his own Kentucky siding against him. John 
Randolph, Clay's recent antagonist in a duel, and the most unfit 
man in the world for a diplomatic mission, was sent Minister to 
Bussia. Pope, an oM Kentucky Federalist, Clay's opponent and 
competitor for half a lifetime, received the appointment of Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Arkansas. Greneral Harrison, who had 
generously defended Clay agsunst the charge of bai^aio and cor- 
ruption, was recalled from a foreign mission on the fourth day 
after General Jackson's accession to power, thongh Le had scarce- 
ly reached the country to which he was accredited. In the place 
of General Harrison was sent a Kentuckian peculiaily obnoxious 
to Mr. Clay. In Kentucky itself there was a clean sweep from 
office of Mr. Clay's friends ; not one man of them was left. His 
brather-in-Iaw, James Brown, was insta,ntly recalled from a diplo- 
matic post in Europe. Kendall, the chief of the Kitchen Cab- 
inet, had once been tutor to Mr. Clay's children, and had won the 
favor of Jackson by lending a dexterous hand in carrying Kentucky 
against his benefector. Francis Blair, editor of the Globe, had 
also been the particular friend and correspondent of Mr. Clay, 
but had turned against him. From the Departments in WasU- 
ington, all of Mr. Clay's known friends were immediately 
removed, except a few who tad made themselves indispensable, 
and a few others whom Mr. Van Buren contrived to spare. 
In nearly every instance, the men who succeeded to the best 
places had made themselves conspicuous by their vituperation of 
Mr. Clay, He was strictly correct when he said, " Every move- 
ment of the President is dictated by personal hostility towai'd 
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me" ; but he was deceived when he added that it all conduced to 
his benefit. Every mind that was bolh just and well-infoimed 
warmed toward the object of such pitiless and demoniac wrath ; 
but in what land ai'e minds just and weU-informed a majority ? 

It was not only the appointments and removals that were aimed 
at Mr. Clay. The Bndden expulsion of gray hairs from the offi- 
ces they had honored, the precipitation of hundreds of families 
into poverty, — this did not satisfy the President's vengeance. 
He assailed Henry Clay in hia first Message. In recommending 
a change in the mode of electing the President, he said that, 
when the election devolves upon the House of licpreaentatives, 
circumstances may give the power of deciding the election to one 
man. " May he not be tempted," added the President, " to name 
his reward?" He vetoed appropriations for the Cumbei'land 
Boad, because the name and the honor of Heniy Clay were pe- 
culiarly identified with that work. He destroyed the Bank of 
the United States, because he believed its power and influence 
were to be wsed in fevor of Mr. Clay's elevation to the Presiden- 
cy. He took care, in his Message vetoing the rectarter of the 
Bonk, to employ some of the arguments which Clay had used in 
opposing the rechavter of the United States Bank in 1811. Mis- 
erably sick and infirm as he was, he consented to stand for re- 
election, because there was no other candidate strong enough to 
defeat Henry Clay ; and he employed all his art, and the whole 
power of the administration, during his second term, to smooth 
Mr. Van Euren's path to the Presidency, to the exclusion of 
Henry Clay. Plans were formed, too, and engagements made, 
the grand object of which was to keep Clay from the Presi- 
dency, even after Mr. Van Buren should have served his 
anticipated eight years. General Jackson left Washington in 
1837, expecting that Martin Van Buren would be President until 
18i5, and that he would then be succeeded by Thomas H. Ben- 
ton. Mothiug prevented the fulfilment of this pi-ogramme but 
the financial collapse of 1837, the effects of which continued 
during flie whole of Mr. Van Buren's term, and caused his de- 
feat in 1840. 

Mr. Clay accepted the defiance implied in General Jackson's 
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conduct. Ho reappeared in "Washington in 1831, in the ctarac- 
ter of Senator and candidate for the FrcBidcncy. Hia journey to 
Washington was again a triumphal progress, and again the gal- 
leries were crowded to hear him gpeali. A great and brilliant 
party gathered round him, strong in talents, character, property, 
and supposed to be strong in numbers. He at once proved him- 
self to be a most unskilful party leader. Every movement of his 
in ikat character was a mistake. He was precipitate when he 
ought to have been cautious, and cautious when nothing but 
audacity could have availed. The first subject upon which he 
was called upon to act was the tariff. The national debt being 
within two or three years of liquidation, Calhoun threatening nul- 
lification, and Jackson vetoing ail internal improvement bills, it 
was necessary to provide against an enormous surplus. Clay 
maintained that the protective duties should remain intact, and 
that only those duties should be reduced which protected no 
American interest. This was done ; the revenue was reduced 
three millions ; and the surplus was as threatening as before. It 
was in^ossihle to save the protective duties entire without msing 
(00 much revenue. Mr. Clay, as it seems to us, should have 
- plainly s^d this to the manufacturers, and compelled his party in 
Congress to warn and save them by making a judicious cut 
at the protective duties in 1832. This would have deprived Cal- 
houn of his pretext, and prepared the way for a safe and gradual 
reduction of dutiea in the years following. Such was the pros- 
perity of the country in 1832, that the three millions lost to the 
revenue hj Mr. Clay's hill were likely to he made up to it in 
three years by the mere increase in the imporis and land sales. 

Mr . Clay's next misstep was one of precipitation. General 
Jackson, after a three years' war upon the Bank, was alarmed at 
the outfa'y of its friends, and sincerely desired to make peaca 
with it. We know, from the avowals of the men who stood near- 
est his person at the time, that he not only wished to keep the 
Bank question out of the Presidential campaign of 1832, but that 
he was willing to consent, on very easy conditions, to a recharter. 
It was Mr. Clay's commanding influence that induced the direc- 
tors of the Bank to press for a recharter in 1832, and force the 
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President to retraction or a veto. So ignorant was this able and 
higii-minded man of human nature and of the American people, 
that lie supposed a popular enthusiasm (lould be kindled in behalf 
of a hank/ Such was the infatuation of some of- his friends, that 
they went to the expense of circulating copies of the veto message 
gratis, for the purpose of lessening the vote for its author ! Mr. 
Clay was ludicrously deceived as to Ms strength with the masses 
of the people, — (he dumb masses, — those who bave no eloquent 
orators, no leading newspapers, no brilliant pamphleteers, to speali 
for them, but who assert themselves with decisive effect on elec- 
tion day. 

It was another capital error in Mr. Clay, aa the leader of a 
party, to run at all against General Jackson. He should have 
hoarded his prestige for 1836, when the magical name of Jackson 
would no longer captivate the ignorant voter. Mr, Clay's defeat 
in 1832, so unexpected, so overwhelming, lamed him for life as a 
candidate for the Presidency. He lost faith in his star. In 1836, 
when there was a chance of success, — just a chance, — he would 
not suffer his name to appear in the canvass. The vote of the 
opposition was divided among three candidates, — General Har- 
lison, Hugh L. White, and Daniel Wehsiar ; and Mr. Van Buren, 
of course, had an easy victory. Fortunately for his own happi- 
ness, Mr. Clay's desire for the Presidency diminished as his 
chances of reaching it diminished. That desire had never been 
morbid, it now became exceedingly moderate ; nor do we believe 
that, after his crushing defeat of 1832, he ever had much expec- 
tation of winning the prize. He knew too well the arts by which 
success is assured, to believe that an honorable man could be 
elected to the Presidency by honorable means only. 

Three other attempts were made to raise him to the highest 
office, and it was always Andrew Jackson who struck him down. 
In 1840, ho was set aside by Lis party, and General Harrison 
nominated in his stead. This was Jackson's doing; for it was 
the great defeat of 1832 which had robbed Clay of prestige, and Jt 
was General Jackson's uniform success that suggested the selec- 
tion of a military candidate. Again, ia 1844, when the Texas 
issue was presented to the people, it was by the adruit use of 
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General Jackson's name that the question of annexation was pre- 
cipitated upon the country. In 1848, a military man was again 
nominated, to the exclusion of Henry Clay. 

Mr. Clay used to hoast of his consistency, averring that he had 
never changed his opinion upon a public question hut once. We 
think he was much too consistent. A notahle example of an ex- 
cessive consistency was his adhering to the project of a United 
States Bank, when there was scarcely a poasibility of estabhahing 
one, and his too steadfast opposition to the harmless expedient of 
the Suh-treasury. The Sub-treasury syatein has now been in 
operation for a quarter of a century. Call it a bungling and an- 
tiquated system, if yon will ; it has nevertheless answered its 
purpose. The public money is taken out of politics. If the few 
millions lying idle in the " Strong Box" do no good, they at least 
do no harm ; and we have no oversbadowiug national bank to 
compete witli private capital, and to fumiah, every few years, a 
theme for demagogues. Mr. Clay saw in the Sub-treasurj the 
ruin of the Eepublic, In his great speech of 1838, in opposition 
to it, he uttered, in his most solemn and impressive manner, the 
following words : — 

" Mr. President, a, great, novel, and untried measure ia perseveringly 
urged upon the acceptance of Congress. That it is pregnant with tre- 
mendous consequences, tbr good or evil, is undeniable, and admitted 
by all We firmly believe that it will bo fatal to tlie liesl interests of 
this country, and nltimaiely subversiBe of its liberties" 

No one acquainted with Mr. Clay, and no man, himself sin- 
cere, who reads this eloquent and most labored speech, can doubt 
Mr. Clay's sincerity. Observe the awful solemnity of his first 
sentences : — 

"I have seen some public service, passed through many troubled 
tioies, and oilcn addressed public assemblies, in this CapitiDl and else* 
where ; but never before have I risen in a deliberative body under 
more oppressed feelings, or ■with a deeper eense of awful respouBibility. 
Never before have I risen to express my opinions upon any public 
measure firaught with such tremendous consequences to the welfare and 
prosperity of the country.and so perilous to the liberties of the people, 
as I solemnly believe the bill under consideration will be. If you 
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knew, sir, what sleepless tours reflection upon it lias cost me, if you 
knew witli wliat fervor and aineerity I have implored Divine aasietance 
to strengthen and euatain me in my oppoation to it, I sliould have 
credit with yon, at least, for the sincerity of my convictions, if I stall 
be so unfortunate as not to have your concurrence as to the dajigerous 
character of the measure. And I have thanked roy God that he has 
prolonged my life until the present time, to enable me to exert myself, 
in the service of my country, against a project far transcending in per- 
nicious tendency any that I have ever had occasion to consider, I 
thank him for the health 1 am permitted to enjoy ; I thajik him for the 
soft and sweet repose winch 1 experienced last night; I thank him for 
the bright and glorious sun which shines upon us this day." 

And what was the ijuestion at issue? It was whether Nicholas 
Biddle should have the custody of the public money at Philadel- 
phia, and use the average balance in discounting notes ; or 
whether Mr. Cisco should keep it at New York in an exceed- 
ingly strong vault, and not use any of it in discounting notes. 

As the leader of a national party Mr. Clay fmled utterly ; for 
he was neither bad enough to succeed by foul means, nor skilful 
enough to succeed by fair means. But in his character of 
patriot, orator, or statesman, he had some brilliant successes iu 
hia later years. When Jackson was ready to concede all to the 
Nullificrs, and that snddenly, to the total ruin of the protected 
manHfacturers, it was Clay's tact, parliamentary experience, and 
personal power that interposed the compromise tariff, whicii re- 
duced duties gradually instead of suddenly. The Compromise 
of 1850, also, which postponed the Eehellion ten years, was 
chiefly his work. That Compromise was the best then attain- 
able; and we think that the country owes gratitude to the mau 
who deferred the Rebellion to a time when the -United Statea 
was strong enough to subdue it. 

Posterity, however, will read the speeches of Mr. Clay upon 
the various slavery questions agitated from 1835 to 1850 with 
mingled feelings of admiration, and regret. A man compelled 
to live in the midst of slavery must hate it and actively oppose it, 
or else be, in some degree, corrupted by it. As Thomas Jeffer- 
son came at length to acquiesce in slavery, and live contentedly 
with it, so did Henry Clay lose some of his early horror of the 
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system, and accept it as a necessity. True, lie never lapsed into 
the imlDecilify of pretending to thint slavery light or best, hut he 
saw no way of escaping from it; and when asked his opinion as 
to the final solution of the problem, he could only throw it upon 
Providence. Providence, he said, would remove the evil in its 
own goocl lime, and nothing remained for men but to cease the 
agitation of the subject. His first efforts, as his last, were directed 
to the silencing of both parties, but most espedally the Abolition- 
ists, whose character and aimg he misconceived. With John C. 
Calhoun sitting near him in the Senate-chamber, and with fire- 
eaters swarming at the other end of the Capitol, he could, as late 
as 1843, cast the whole blame of the slavery oxciteroent upon the 
few individuals at the North who were beginning to discern the 
ulterior designs of the Nulliflera. Among his letters of 184S 
there is one addressed to a friend who was about to write a pam- 
phlet agfunst the Abolitionists. Mr. Clay gave him an outline 
of what be thought the pamphlet ought to be. 

" The great turn and object of your tract should be to arouse tlio la- 
boring classes In the Free States against abolition. Depict the conse- 
quences to thern of immediate abolition. The slaves, being free, would 
he dispersed throagbout the Union ; they would enter into competition 
with the free laborer, with the American, the Irish, the German ; re- 
duce his wages ; be eoafouaded with him, and aflect his moral and 
social standing. And aa the ultras go for both abohtion and amalga- 
mation, show that their object is to unite in marriage the laboring 
white man and the laboring black man, and to reduce the white labor- 
ing man io the despised and degraded condition of the black man. 

" I would show thdr opposition to colonization. Show its humane, 
religions, and patriotic wms ; that they are to separate those whom 
God has separated. Why do the Abolitionists oppose colonization ? 
To keep and amalgamate together the two races, in violation of God's 
will, and to keep the blacks here, that they may interfere with, de- 
grade, and debase the laboring whites. Show that the British nation 
IB CD-operating with the Abolitionists, for the purpose of dissolving the 
Union, etc." 

This is so very absurd, that, if we did not know it to express 
Mr. Clay's habitual feeling at that time, we should be compelled 
to see in it, not Henry Clay, but the candidate for the Presi- 
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dency. He really fbouglit bo in 1843. He was perfectly con- 
viDced that the white race and the black could not exist together 
on equal terma. One of his last acta was to propose emancipa- 
tion in Kentucky; but it was an essential feature of his plan to 
transport the emancipated blacks to Africa. When we look over 
Mr, Clay's letters and speeches of those years, we meet with so 
mQch that is short-sighted and gi-oasly erroneous, that we are 
obliged to confess that this man, gifted as he was, and dear as 
his memory is to us, shared the judidal blindness of bis order. 
Its baseness and arrogance he did not share. Hia head was often 
wrong, but his heart was generally right. It atones for all his 
mere errors of abstract opinion, that he was never admitted to 
the confidence of the Nullifiers, and that he uniformly voted 
against the measures inspired by them. He was against the un- 
timely aiinexatioa of Texas; he opposed the rejection of the 
anti-slavery petitions ; and he declared that no earthly power 
should ever induce him to consent to the addition of one acre of 
slave territory to the possessions of the United States. 

It is proof positiye of a man's essential soundness, if he im- 
proves as he grows old. Henry Clay's last years were his best; 
be ripened to the very end. His ftiends remarked the moder- 
ation of Lis later opinions, and his charity for those who had 
injured him most. During the last ten years of liis hfe no one 
ever heard him utter a harsh judgment of an opponent Domes- 
tic afflictions, frequent and severe, had chastened his heart; his 
six affectionate and happy daughters were dead; one son was a 
hopeless lunatic in au asylum ; another was not what such a 
father had a right to expect ; and, at length, his favorite and 
most promising son, Henry, in the year 1847, fell at the battle 
of Buena Vista. It was just after this last crushing loss, and 
probably in consequence of it, that he was baptized and con&med 
a member of the Episcopal Church. 

"When, in 1849, he reappeared in the Senate, to assist, if pf«si- 
ble, ia removing the slavery question from politics, he was an in- 
firm and serious, but not sad, old man of seventy -two. Ho never 
lost his cheerfulness or his faith, but he felt deeply for his dis- 
tracted country. During that memorable session of Congress he 
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spoke seventy times. Oftiin exti-emcly sick and feeble, scarcely 
able, with tLe assistance of a friend's arm, to climb the steps of 
the Capitol, he was never absent on the days when the Compro- 
mise was to be debated. It appears to be well attested, that hia 
last great speech on the Compromise was the immediate cause of 
his death. On tlie morning oa which he began hia speech, he 
was accompanied by a clerical friend, to whom he said, on reach- 
ing the long flight of steps leading to the Capitol, " "Will you lend 
me your arm my friend '' for I find my<ielf quite weak and ex- 
ha ted th s mo "nrng Every few stej s he was ubl g d to stoj 
ind take 1 reath ITa 1 j ou ot bntler defer you fj ech ' " 
asked tl e clergyma My dea f end s'i d he dj g to 

I con der our country n dang r and f I can be th mcini 
n iny measure of avo t ng that danger my 1 eal 1 or 1 fe s 
of 1 ttle equence WI en he o e to peak it waa 1 t too 
ev dent that he was vinflt fo the ta k he had nlc ken B t 
as he k nlled w th I s s bjecf h co gh left h m a d h s bent 
form resumed all s on el re tn ss a d maje tj lie naj n 
the p me of his sirenoth have spoken v tl no e ene y 1 ut 
DPver w tl o n ucl I atl os a d grande r H s spee i 1 1 1 o 
days, and, though he lived two yeara longer, he nevei reco\eied 
from the effects of the effort. Toward the cloae of the second 
day, his friends repeatedly proposed an adjournment ; bat he 
■would not desist until he had given complete utterance to bis 
feelings. He said afterwards that he was not sure, if he 
gave way to an adjournment, that he should ever he able to 
resume. 

In the course of this long debate, Mr. Clay said some things to 
which the late war has given a new interest. He knew, at last, 
what the flre-eaters meant. He perceived now that it was not 
the few abhorred Abolitionists of the Northern States from whom 
danger to the Union was to be apprehended. On one occasion 
allusion was made to a South Carolina hot-head, who had ptiblic- 
ly proposed to raise the flag of disunion. Thunders of applau.'e 
broke from the galleries when Mr. Clay retorted by saying, tliat, 
if Mr. Bhett had i-eally made that proposition, and should follow 
It up by corresponding acts, he would be a teaitor ; '■ and," 
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added Mr. Clay, " I hope lie will meet a traitor's fwte." "When 
Ihe chairman had succeeded in restoring silonee, Mr, Clay made 
that celehrated declaration which was so frequently quoted in 
1861 : " If Kentucky to-morrow should unfurl the banner of re- 
eistance nnjustly, I will never fight under that banner. I owe a 
paramoant allegiance to the whole Union, — a subordinate one to 
my own State." Ho said also : " If any one State, or a portion 
of the people of any State, choose to place themselves in military 
array against the government of the Union, I am for trying the 
strengtii of the government. I am for ascerlaining whether we 
have a government or not." Again : " The Senator speaks of 
"Virginia being my country. This Union', sir, is my country ; 
the thirty States are my country ; Kentucky is my country, and 
Virginia no more than any State in the Union." And yet again : 
"There are those who think that the Union must be preserved 
by an exclusive reliance upon love and reason. That is not my 
opinion, I have some confidence in this instrumentality ; but, 
depend upon it that no human government can exist without tha 
power of applying force, and the actual appIicatioQ of it in ex- 
treme cases." 

"Who can estimate the influence of these clear and emphatic 
utterances len yeare after? The crowded galleries, the number- 
less newspaper reports, the quickly succeeding death of the great 
orator, — ^all aided to give them currency and effect. We shall 
never know how many wavering minds (hey aided to decide in 
1861, Not that Mr. Clay really believed the conflict would 
occur: he was mercifully peimitted to die in the conviction that 
the Compromise of 1850 had removed all immediate danger, and 
greatly lessened that of the future. Far indeed was he from 
foreseeing that the ambition of a man born in New England, 
calling himself a disciple of Andrew Jackson, would, within five 
years, destroy all compromises, and render all future compromise 
impossible, by procuring the repeal of the first, — the Missouri 
Compromise of 1821. 

Henry Clay was formed by nature to please, to move, and to 
impress his countrymen. Never was there a more captivating 
presence. We remember hearing Horace Greeley say that, if a 
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man only saw Henry Clay's back, he would know that it was the 
back of a diatinguished man. How his presence filled a drawing- 
BTOom! With what an easy sway he held captive ten acres of 
mass-meeting ! And, in the Senate, how skilfully he showed 
himself respectfully conscious of the galleries, without appearing 
to address them ! Take him for all in all, wo must regard him 
as tl fi t f Am n an t b t p t ity will not assign 

1 m that kl p tjwUnthar that matchless 

w 11 u t tl 1 t tl striking attitudes, 

hagdn-m whig t Ite composition first- 

rat fi t H Id n 1 1 b a reat tatesman, if he had 
be a gr atly d w d Wh 1 al y existed no states- 

manship was possible, except that which was ffimporary and tem- 
porizing. The fiiorn, we repeat, was in the flesh ; and the doctors 
were al! pledged to try and cure the patient without extracting it. 
They could do nothing but dress the wound, put on this salve and 
that, give the sufferer a little respite from anguish, and, after a 
brief interval, repeat the operation. Of all these physicians 
Henry Qay was the most skilful and effective. He both handled 
the sore place with consummate dexterity, and kept up the con- 
stitution of the patient by stimulants, which enabled him, at last, 
to live through the appalling operation which removed the cause 
of his agony. 

Henry Clay was a man of honor and a gentleraan. He kept 
his word. He was true to his friends, his party, and his convic- 
tiong. He paid his debts and his son's debts. The instinct of 
solvency was very strong in him. He had a religion, of which 
the main component parts were self-respect and love of country. 
These were supremely authoritative with him ; he would not do 
anything which he felt to be beneath Henry Clay, or which he 
thought would be injurious to the United States. Five times a 
candidate for the Presidency, no man can say that he ever pur- 
chased support by the promise of an office, or by any other en- 
gagement savoring of dishonor. Great talents and a great under- 
standing are seldom bestowed on the same individual. Mr. 
Clay's usefulness as a statesman was limited by his talent as an 
orator. He relied too much on his oratory ; he was never such a 
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Student as a man intrusted with public liusiness ought to he. 
Hence he origlnafed nothing and established nothing. His 
speeches will long be interesting as the relics of a magnificent 
and dazzling personality, and for the light they east upon the his- 
tory of parties ; but they add scarcely anything to the intellectu- 
al property of the nation. Of American orators he was the fii'st 
whose speeches were ever collected in a volume. Millions read 
them with admiration in his lifetime ; but already ihey have sunk 
to the level of the works "without which no gentleman's library 
is complete," — works which every one possesses and no one 
reads. 

Henry Clay, regarded as a subject for biography, is still un- 
touched. Campaign Lives of him can be collected by the score ; 
and the Kev. Calvin Colton wrote throe volumes purporting to be 
the Life of IlBury Clay. Mr. Colton was a very honest gentle- 
man, and not wanting in ability ; but writing, as he did, in Mr. 
Clay's own house, he became, as it were, enchanted by his sub- 
ject. He was enamored of Mr, Clay to such a degree that his 
pen ran into eulogy by an impulse wMch was irresistible, and 
which he never attempted to resist. In point of arrangement, too, 
his work is chaos come again. A proper biography of Mr. Clay 
would be one of the most entertaiaiiig and instructive of works. 
It would embrace the ever-memorable rise and firat triumphs of 
the Deniocratic party ; the wild and picturestiue life of the eai'ly 
settlers of Kentucky ; the war of 1812 ; Congress from 1806 to 
1852 ; the fury and corruption of Jackson's reign ; and the three 
great compromises which postponed the Kebellion, All the lead- 
ing men and all the striking events of our history would con- 
tribute something to the interest and value of the work. Why 
go to antiquity or to the Old World for subjects, when such a 
subject as this remains vmwrittcn ? 
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OF words spoken in recent times, few haye touched so many 
hearls as those nttered hy Sir Walter Scott on his death- 
bed. There has seldom been so mnch of mere enjoyment crowded 
into the compass of one lifetime as there was into his. Even his 
work — all of his best work — was only more elaborate and 
keenly relished play ; for story-telling, the occupation of his 
maturity, had first been the delight of his childliood, and re- 
mained always his favorite recreation. Triumph rewarded his 
early efforts, and admiration followed him to the grave. Into no 
human face could this man look, nor into any crowd of faces, 
which did not return his glance with a gaze of admiring love. 
He lived precisely where and how it was happiest for him to 
live ; and he had above most men of his time that disposition of 
mind which makes the hest of bad fortune and the most of good. 
But when his work and hia play were all done, and he came 
calmly to review hia life, and the life of man on earth, this was 
the sum of hia reflections, ihia was what he had to say to the man 
to whom he had confided his daughter's happiness : " Lockhart, 
I may have but a minute to speak to you. My dear, be a good 
man, — be virtuous, — be religious, — be a good man. Noth- 
ing else will give yon any comfort when you come to lie 

So do we all feel in view of the open coffin, much as we 
may differ as to what if is to be good, virtuous, and religious. 
Was this man, who lies deail here before us, faithful to his trust? 
Was he sincere, pure, just, and benevolent? Did he help civili- 
zation, or waa he an obstacle in its way ? Did he ripen and im- 
prove to the end, or did he degenerate and go astray? These are 
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the questions wliich are silently considered when we look upon 
the still countenauce of death, and especially when the departed 
was a peraon who influenced hia generation long and powerfully. 
Usually it is only the last of these questions which mortals can 
answer with any certainty ; but from the answer to that one we 
infer the answers to all the otlierg. As it is only tlie wise who 
learn, so it is only the good who improve. When we see a man 
gaining upon his faults as he advances in life, when we find him 
more self- con t^ned and cheerful, more learned and inquisitive, 
more just and considerate, more single-eyed and noble in his 
aims, at fifty than he was at forty, and at seventy than he was at 
fifty, we have the best reason perceptible by human eyes for con- 
cluding that he has heen governed by right principles and good 
feelings. We have a right to pronounce such a pei'son good, and 
he is justified in believing as. 

The three men most distinguished in public life during the last 
forty years in the United States were Henry Clay, John C. Cal- 
houn, and Daniel Webster. Henry Clay improved as he grew 
old. He was a venerable, serene, and virtuous old man. The 
impetuosity, restlessness, ambition, and love of display, and the 
defrimental habits of his earlier years, gave place to tranquillity, 
temperance, moderation, and a -patriotism without the alloy of 
personal objects. Disappointment had chastened, not soured 
him. Public life enlarged, not narrowed him. The city of 
Washington purified, not corrupted him. He came there a 
gambler, a drinker, a profuse consumer of tobacco, and a turner 
of night into day.. He overcame the worst of those hahifs very 
early in his residence at the capital. He carae to Washington 
to exhibit his talents, he remained there to serve his country ; 
nor of bis country did he ever think the less, or serve her less 
zealously, because she denied him the honor he coveted for thirty 
years. We cannot say this of Calhoun. He degenerated fi'ight- 
fuJIy during the last twenty years of his life. His energy degen- 
erated into intensityj and his patriotism narrowed into section- 
alism. He became unteachable, incapable of considering an 
opinion opposite to his own, or even a fact that did not favor it. 
Exempt by his bodily constitution from all temptation to physical 
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excesses, hia body was worn out by the intense, unhealthy work- 
ing of hia mind. False opinionB falsely held and inl^lerantly 
maintained were the dehauchery that sharpened the lines of his 
face, and converted hia voice into a bark. Peace, health, and 
growth early became impossible to hira, for there was a canker 
in the heart of the man. His once not dishonorable desire of the 
Presidency became at last an infuriate lust after it, which his 
natural sincerity compelled him to reveal even while wrathfully 
denying it. He considered that he had been defrauded of the 
prize, and he had some reason for thinking so. Some men 
avenge their wrongs hy die pistol, othera by invective ; but the 
only weapons which tliis man could wield were abstract proposi- 
tions. From the hills of South Carolina he hurled paradoxes at 
General Jackson, and appealed from the dicta of Mrs. Eaton's 
drawing-room to a hair-splitting theory of States' Eights. Fif- 
teen hundred thousand armed men have since sprung up from 
those harmless-looking dragon's teeth, so recklessly sown in the 
hot Southern soil. 

Of the three men whom we have named, Daniel Webster was 
incomparably the most richly endowed by nature. In his life- 
time it wa** impQiisihle to judge him aright. His presence usu- 
ally overwhelmed criticism ; his intimacy always fascinated it. 
It BO happened, that he grew to bis fuU stature and attained bis 
utmost development in a community where humai) nature ap- 
pears to be undergoing a process of diminution, — where people 
are smaller-bonecl, less muscular, more nervous, and more sus- 
ceptible than their ancestors. He possessed, in consequence, an 
enormous physical magnetism, as we term it, over his fellow- 
citizens, apart from the natural influence of his talents and un- 
derstanding. Fidgety men were quieted in his presence, women 
were spellbound by it, and the busy, anxious public contemplated 
his majestic calm with a feeling of relief, as well as admiration. 
Large numbers of people in New England, for many years, re- 
posed upon Daniel Webster. Ho represented to them the maj- 
esty and the strength of the government of the United States. 
He gave them a sense of safety. Amid the flighty politics of the 
lime and the loud insincerities of "Washington, there seemed one 
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solid thing in America, so long as he sat in an arm-chair of the 
Senate-chamher. When he appeared in State Street, slowly 
pacing, with an arm hehind him, business was brought to an ab- 
solute staud-still. As the whisper passed along, the windows filled 
with clerlis, pen in mouth, peering out to catch a glimpse of the 
man whom thej had seen fifty times before ; while the bankers 
and merchants hastened forth to give him salutation, or exchange 
a passing word, happy if they could but catch his eye. At home, 
and in a good mood, he was reputed to be as entertaining a man 
as New England ever held, — a gambolling, jocund leviathan out 
on the sea-shore, and in the libraiy overflowing with every kind 
of knowledge that can be acquired without fatigue, and received 
without preparation. Mere celebrity t d 1 ng to some 

minds. While, therefore, this iinpo g p Id among us, 

he was blindly worshipped by ma y 1 1 Uy h t d by some, 
calmly considered by very few. To th h 1 a great in- 

fluence in the United States. Perl p w tl t! buudant ma- 
terial now accessible, it is not too 1 tt mpt to ascertain 
how far he was worthy of the est m t h h his fellow- 
citizens held him, and what place he 1 1 1 h II the esteem 
of posterity. At least, it can never b pi Americans 
to recur to the most interesting spe m f u k nd that has 
lived in America since Franklin. 

He could not have been born in b tt pi nor of better 
stock, nor at a better time, nor reared m t ces more fa- 

vorable to harmonious development. H gr w p n the Swit- 
zerland of America. From a hill on L f h N w Hampshire 
farm, he could see most of the noted summits of New England. 
Granite-topped Kearsarge stood out in bold relief near by ; 
Mount Washington and its attendant peaks, not yet named, 
bounded the northern horizon like a low, silvery cloud ; and 
the principal heights of the Green Mountains, rising near the 
Connecticut River, were clearly visible. The Merrimack, most 
serviceable of rivers, begins its course a mile or two off, foimed 
by the union of two mountain torrents. Among those hills, 
high up, sometimes near the summits, lakes are found, broad, 
deep, and still ; and down tiic sides run innumerable rills, which 
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form those noisy brooks that rush aloBg the bottom of tlie hills, 
where HOW the roads wind along, shaded by the mountain, and 
enlivened hy the music of the waters. Among these hills there 
are, here and there, expanses of level country large enough for a 
faria, with the addition of some fields upon the easier acclivities 
and woodlands higher up. There was one field of a hundred 
acres upoa Captain "Webster's mountain farm so level that a 
lamb could be seen on any part of it from, the windows of the 
house. Every tourist knows that region now, — that wide, bil- 
lowy expanse of dark mountains and vivid green fields, dotted 
with while farm-houses; and streaked with silvery streams. It 
was rougher, seventy years ago, secluded, hardly accessible, the 
streams unbridged, the roads of primitive formation ; but the 
worst of the rough work had been done there, and the production, 
of superior human beings had become possible, before the Web- 
ster boys were born. 

Daniel Webster's father was the strong man of his neighbor- 
hood; the very model of a republican citizen and hero, — stal- 
wart, handsome, brave, and gentle. Ebenezer Webster inheritai 
no worldly advantages. Sprung from a line of New Hampshire 
farmers, he was apprenticed, in his thirteenth year, to another 
New Hampshire farmer ; and when he had served his time, ho 
enlisted aa a private soldier in the old French war, and came 
back from the. campaigns about Lake George a captain. He 
never went to school. Like so many other New England boys, 
he learned what is essential for the carrying on of business in 
the chimney-corner, by the light of the fire. He possessed one 
beautiful accomplishment r he was a grand reader. Unlettered 
as he was, he greatly enjoyed the more lofty compositions of 
poets and orators ; and his large, sonorous voice enabled him to 
read them with flue effect. His sons read in his manner, even 
to his rustic pronunciation of some words. Daniel's calm, clear- 
cut rendering of certain noted passages — favorites in his early 
home — was all his father's. There is a pleasing tradition in the 
neighborhood, of the teamsters who came to Ebenezer Webster's 
mill saying to one another, when they had discharged their load 
and tied their horses, " Come, let us go in, and hear litfle Dan 
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n." Tlie French war ended, Captain Webster, in 
1 for hia services, received a grant of land in the 
mountain wilderness at the head of the Merrimack, where, as miller 
and farmer, he lived and reared his family. The Revolutionary 
War summoned tliia noble jcoman to arms once more. He led 
forth his neighbors to the strife, and fought at their head, with 
bis old rank of captain, at White Plains and at Bennington, and 
served valiantly throogh the war. From that time to the end of 
his hfe, though much trusted and employed hj his fellow-cidzens 
as legislator, magistrate, and judge, he h 1 1 t f bj t, — 

the education and advancemeot of h 111 All n n w e 

poor then in New Hampshire, comi d w t) th d ti f 

their descendants. Judge Webster was por d mb 

rassed man, to the day of his deatl Th 1 1 h p i Id 
endured as soldier and pioneer made 1 m h 1 a 11 a 
before his time. Eheumatjam bent b f m t d 

vigorous. Black care subdued his p j j nl 

elastic. Such were the fathers of fai N E 1 nl 

This strong-mind ei3, uncultured i w a P t J a 

Federalist, — a catholic, tolerant, and 1 P t n t I 

erant and almost bigoted Federalist ^a.h Ad m a d 

Hamilton were the civilians highest h t m th g d 
Jefferson he dreaded aud abhorred Th F h E 1 
was mere blackness and horror to him a d wh m d h 

form of Napoleon Bonaparte, his h d d p !y w h 

England in her struggle to extirpate t His b y w th 

fullest sympathy with him in all hia op d t 1 ^^ Tl y, 

too, were tolerant and untheologieal Puritans ; they, too, were 
most strenuous Federalists ; and neither of them ever recovered 
from their father's influence, nor advanced much beyond him in 
their fundamental beliefs. Readers have, doubtless, remarked, 
in Mr. Webster's oration upon Adams and Jefferson, how the 
stress of the eulogy falls upon Adams, while cold and scant jus- 
tice is meted out to the greatest and wisest of our statesmen. It 
was Ebenezer Webster who spoke tliat day, with the more melo- 
dious voice of his son. There is a tradition in New Hampshire 
that Judge Webster fell sick oa a journey in a town of Republi- 
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can politics, and besought the doctor to help him speedily on his 
way home, saying that he was born, a Federalist, had lived a 
Federalist, and could not die in peace in any but a Federalist 

Among the ten children of this sturdy patriot and partisan, 
eight were oi-dinaiy mortals, and two most extraordinary, — Eze- 
Mel, born in 1780, and Daniel, bom in 1782, — the youngest of 
his boys. Some of the elder ciiildi-en were' even less than ordi- 
nary. Elderly residents of the neighborhood speak of one half- 
brother of Daniei and Ezekiel as penurious and narrow ; and 
the letters of others of the family indicate very plain, good, com- 
monplace people. But these two, the sons of their father's prime, 
inherited all his grandeur of form and beauty of countenanee, 
his taste for high literature, along with a certain energy of mind 
that came to them, by some unknown law of nature, from their 
father's mother. From her Daniel derived his jet-black hair and 
eyes, and his complexion of burnt gunpowder; though all the 
rest of the children except one were remarkable for fairness of 
complexion, and had saady Iiair. Ezekiel, who was considered 
the handsomest man in the United States, had a skin of singular 
fairness, and light hair. He is vividly remembered in New 
Hampshire for his marv clluus beauty of form and face, his courtly 
and winning manneis, the weight and majesty of his presence. 
He was a signal refutifion of Dr. Holmes's theory, that grand 
manners and high bieeding are the result of several generations 
of culture. TJnlil he wis nineteen, this peerless gentleman 
worked on a rough mounlim farm on the outskirts of civijizalion, 
as his ancestors hud for a hundred and fifty years before him ; 
but he was refined to the tips of his finger-nails and to the buttons 
of his coat. Like his more famous brother, he had an artist's eye 
for the becoming in costume, and a keen sense for all the proprie- 
ties and decorums both of public and private life. Limited ih 
his view by the narrowness of his provincial sphere, as well as 
by inherited prejudices, he was a better man and citizen tlian his 
brother, without a touch of his genius. Nor was that half- 
brother of Daniel, who had the black hair and eyes and gunpow- 
der skin, at all like Daniel, or equal to him in mental power. 
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Thero is nothing in our literature more pleasing tliati the 
glimpses it affords of the early life of these two brothers ; — Ezo- 
liicl, robust, steady-going, persevering, eelf-denying ; Daniel, 
careless of work, eager for play, often sick, always slender and 
weakly, and regarded rather as a burden upon the family thaa 
a help to it. Hia feebleness early habituated him to being a re- 
cipient of aid and favor, and it decided his destiny. It has been 
the custom in New England, from the earliest time, to bring up 
one son of a prosperous family to a profession, and the one se- 
lected was usually the boy who seemed least capable of earning a 
livelihood by manual labor. Ebenezer Webster, heavily burdened 
with responsibility all hia life long, had most ardently desired to 
give his elder sons a better education that he had himself enjoyed, 
but could not. When Daniel was a boy, hia large family was 
beginning to lift bis load a little ; the country was filling up; his 
farm was more productive, and he felt somewhat more at his ease. 
His sickly youngest son, because he was sickly, and only for that 
reason, he chose from his numerous brood to send to an academy, 
designing to make a schoolmaster of him. We have no reason 
to believe that any of the family saw anything extraordinary in 
the boy. Except that he read aloud imusually well, he had 
given no sign of particular talent, unless it might be that he ex- 
celled in catching trout, shooting squirrels, and fighting cocks. 
His motlier, observing hia love of play and his equal love of 
books, said he " would come to something or nothing, she couJd 
not tell which " ; but hia father, noticing his power over the sym- 
pathiea of others, and comparing him with his bashful brother, 
used to remark, that he had fears for Eaekiel, but that Daniel 
would assuredly make hia way in the world. It is certain that 
the lad himself was totally unconscious of possessing extraordi- 
nary talents, and indulged do early dream of greatness. He 
tells us himself, that he loved but two things in his youth, — play 
and reading. The rude scliools which he trudged two or three 
miles in the winter every day to attend, taught him scarcely any- 
thing. His father's saw-mill, he used to say, was the real 
school of his youth. When he had set the saw and turned on 
the water, there would be fifteen minutes of tranquillity before 
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the log agmn required his attention, during which he sat and 
absorbed knowledge. " "We had so few books," he records in the 
exquisite fragment of autobiography he has left us, " that to read 
them once or twice was nothing. "We thought they were all to 
be got by heart." 

How touching the sfory, so well known, of the mighty struggle 
Mid long self-sacrifice it cost this family to get the youth through 
college ! The whole expense did not average one hundred and 
fifty dollars a year ; but it seemed to the boy so vast and unat- 
tainable a good, that, when his father announced his purpose to 
attempt it, he was completely overcome ; his head was diezy ; 
his tongue was paralyzed : he could only press his father's hands 
and shed tears. Slender indeed was his preparation for Dartr 
mouth. From Ihe day when he took his first Latin lesson to 
tlial on which he entered college was thirteen months. He could 
translate Cicero's orations with some ease, and make out with 
difiicultj' and labor the easiest sentences of the Greek Reader, 
and that was the whole of what was called his " preparation " for 
college. In June, 1797, he did not know the Greek alphabet; 
in August of the same year he was admitted to the Freshman 
Class of Dartmouth on engaging to supply his deficiencies hy 
extra study. 

Neither at college mir at any time could Daniel Webster bu 
properly called a student, and well he knew it. Many a time he 
has laughed, in his jovial, rollicking manner, at the preposterous 
i-eputation for learning a uian can get by bringing out a fragment 
of curious knowledge at the right moment at college. He was 
an absorbent of knowledge, never a student. The Latin of 
Cicero and Virgi! was congenial and easy to him, and he learned 
more of it than the required portion. But even in Latin, he 
tells us, he was excelled by some of his own class, and 'his 
attainments were not such," he adds, " is told foi much jn the 
recitation-room." Greek he never enioycd his curio=ity was 
never awakened on the edge of that boundless contiguity of 
interesting knowledge, and he only leirned enough Greek to 
escape censure. He said, forty years after, m an aflei dinner 
sppei'h : " When I was at school I felt exceedingly obi , d to 
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Homer's messengers for the exact lileral fidelity with whieb tliey 
delivered tbeir messages. The seven or eight lines of good 
Homeric Greek in which they had received the commands of 
Agamemnon or Achilles they recited to whomsoever the message 
was to be carried; and as Ihey repeated them verbatim, some- 
times twice or tbrice, it saved me the trouble of learning so much 
Greek." It was not at " school " that he bad this expei-ience, but 
at Dartmouth College. For matberaatict, too, he had not the 
slightest taste. He humorously wrote to a fellow-s Indent, soon 
after leaving college, that " all that he knew about conterminous 
arches or evanescent subtenses might be collected on the pupil of 
a gnat's eye without making him wink." At college, in fact, he 
waa simply an omnivorous reader, studying only so much as to 
pasa musler in the recitation-room. Every indication we possPiS 
of bis college life, as well as his own repeated aasertions, confirms 
the conclusion that Nature had formed him to a^e the praducts 
of other men's toil, not to add to the common fund. Those who 
are eonvereant with college life know verj- well what it means 
when a youth does not take to Greek, and has an aversioa to 
matbemalics. Such a youth may have immense talent, and give 
splenirlid expreasion to the sentiments of his countrymen, but be 
is not likely to be one of the priceles'i few of the human race who 
dicover truth or advance opinion. It is the energetic, the origi- 
nating minds that are susceptible to the allurements of difficulty. 
On the other band, Daniel Webster had such qualities as made 
every one feel that he was the first man in the College, Tall, 
gaunt, and sallow, with an incomparable forehead, and those cav- 
ernous and brilliant eyes of his, be had much of the large and 
tranquil presence which was bo important an element of liis power 
over others at all periods of his life. His letters of this time, as 
well as the recollections of bia fellow-studcnls, show him the 
easy, humorous, rather indolent and strictly correct " good-fellow," 
whom professors and companions equally relished. He browsed 
much in the College library, and had the habit of bringing to 
bear upon the lesson of the hour the information gathered in his 
miscellaneous reading, — a practice that much enlivens the mo- 
notony of recitation. The half-dozen youths of bis particular set, 
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it appears, plumed therasolves upon resembling the early Cliris- 
lians in having all tilings in common. TLe first to rise in the 
morning — and he must have been an early riser indeeil who 
was up before Daniel Webster- — -"dressed himself in the best 
which the united apartments afforded" ; the next made the best 
selection from what remained ; and the last was happy if he 
found rags enough to justify his appearance in the cbapeL The 
relator of this pleasant reminiscence adds, that he waa once the 
possessor of an eminently respectable beaver bat, a costly article 
of resplendent lustre. It was missing one day, could not be 
found, and was given up for lost. Several weeks after "Mend 
Dan" returned from a distant town, where he had been teaching 
school, wearing the lost beaver, and relieving its proprietor from 
the necessity of covering his head with a battered and long-dis- 
carded hat of felt. How like the Daniel Webster of later years, 
who never could acquire the sense of meum and twum, supposed 
to be the basis of civilizalion ! 

Mr. Webater always spoke slightingly of his early oratorical 
efforts, and requested Mr. Everett, the editor of his works, not 
to search them out. He was not just to the productions of his 
youth, if we may judge from the Fourth-of-July oration which he 
delivered in 1800, when he was a Junior at Dartmouth, eighteen 
years of age. This glowing psalm of the republican David is 
perfectly characteristic, and entirely worthy of him. The times 
that tried men's souls, — how recent and vivid they were to the 
sons of Ebenezer Webster, who had led forth from the New 
Hampshire hills the neighbors at whose firesides Ezeklel and 
Daniel had listened, open-mouthed, to the thousand forgotten in- 
cidents of the war. Their professors of history were old John 
Bowen, who had once been a prisoner with the Indians ; Robert 
Wise, who had sailed round the world and fought in the Eevolu- 
tion on both sides ; George Bayly, a pioneer, who saw the first 
tree felled in Northern New Hampshire ; women of the neigh- 
borhood, who had heard the midnight yell of savages j and, above 
all, then- own lion-hearted father, who had warred with French- 
men, Indians, wild nature, British troops, and French ideas. 
" 0," wrote Daniel once, " I shall never hear such story-telling 
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again I" It was not in the cold pages of Hildreth, nor in the 
brief summaries of scbool-books, that this imagioative, sympathet- 
ic youth had learned that part of the poUlical history of the 
United Stales — from 1787 to 1800 — which will ever bo its 
most intercstiag portion. He learned it at town-meedngs, in tlie 
newspapers, at bis father's house, among his neighbors, on elec- 
tion days; he learned it as an intelligent youth, with a passion- 
ately loyal father and mother, learned the history of the late war, 
and ia now learning the agonizing history of "reconstruction." 
This oration is the warm and modest expression of all that the 
receptive and unsceptieal student had imbibed and felt during the 
years of his formatioa, who saw before hitn a large company of 
Kevolutionary soldiers and a gi-eat multitude of Federalist parti- 
sans. He saluted the audience as " Countrymen, brethren, and 
fathers." The oration was chiefly a rapid, exulting review of the 
history of the young Republic, with an occasional pomposity, and 
a few expressions caught fi-om the party discussions of the day. 
It is amusing to hear this young Federalist of 1800 apeak of 
Napoleon Bonapaite as " the gasconading pilgrim of Egypt," and 
the government of France as the " supercilious, five-headed Di- 
rectory," and the President of the United States as " the firm, the 
wise, the inflexible Adams, who with steady hand draws the dis- 
guising veil from the intrigues of foreign enemies and the plots 
of domestic foes." It is amusing to read, as the utterance of 
Daniel Webster, that " Columbia is now seated in the forum of na- 
tions, and the empires of the world are amazed at the bright efful- 
gence of her glory." But it is interesting to observe, also, that at 
eighteen, not less fervently than at forty-eight, he felt the impor- 
tance of the message with which he was charged to the American 
people, — the necessity of the Union, and the value of the Con- 
stitution as tie uniting bond. The following passage has, per- 
haps, more in it of the Webster of 1830 than any other in the 
oration. Tlie reader will notice the similarity between one part 
of it and the famous passage in the Bunker Hill oration, begin- 
ning " Venerable men," addressed to the survivors of the Revo- 
lution. 

" Thus, fiiends and cltiaens, did the kind haad of overraling Provi- 
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dencc conduct ws, through toils, fatigues, and dangers, to independence 
and peace. If piety be the rational exercise of the hmaan soul, if re- 
ligion be not a chimera, and if (Jie vestiges of heavenly assiEtance are 
clearly traced in those events which mark the annals of o«t' nation, it 
becomes us on this day, in consideration of the great things whioli have 
been done for ns, to vender the tribute of unfeigned thanks to that God 
■who euperintenda the universe, and holds aloft the soiile that weighs the 
destinies of nations. 

" The conclusion of the Revolutionary War did not accomplish the 
entire aehievemenfs of our countrymen. Their military character was 
then, indeed, sufficiently established; but the time was coming which 
should prove their political si^acity, their ability to govern them- 
selves. 

" No sooner was peace restored with England, (the first grand 
article of which was the aclrnowledgment of our independence,) than 
the old system of Confederation, dictated at first by necessity, and 
adopted for the purposes of the moment, was found inadequate U> the 
government of an extensive empire. Under a fiill conviction of this, 
we then saw the people of these States engaged in a transaction which 
is undoubtedly the greatest approximation towards human perfection 
the political world ever yet witnessed, and which, perhaps, will forever 
stand in the history of mankind without a parallel. A great republic, 
composed of different States, whose interest in al! respects could not 
be perfectly compatible, then came deliberately forward, discarded oris 
system of government, and adopted another, without the loss of one 
man's blood. 

" There is not a single government now existing in Europe which 
is not baaed In usurpation, and established, if established at all, by the 
sacrifice of thousands. But in the adoption of our present sys- 
tem of jurispradence, we see the powers necessary for government 
■voluntarily flowing from the people, their only proper origin, and 
directed to the public good, their only proper object. 

" With peculiar propriety, we may now felicitate ourselves on that 
happy form of mixed government under which we live. The advan- 
tages resulting to the citizens of the Union are utterly incalculable, 
and the day when it was received by a majority of the States shall 
stand on the catalogue of American amiiversaries second to none but 
the birthday of independence. 

" In consequence of the adoption of our present system of govern- 
ment, and the virtuous manner in which it has been administered by a 
Washington and an Adams, we are this day in the enjoyment of peace. 
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while war devaaUtea Europe ! We can now ait down beneath tie 
shadow of the ollTe, while her eities blaze, hec streama run purple 
with blood, and her fields glitter with a forest of bayonets I The 
citizens of America can this day throng the temples of freedom, and 
renew their oaths of fealty to independence ; while Holland, our 
once sister republic, is erased from the catalogue of nations ; while 
Venice is destroyed, Italy ravaged, and Switzerland — the once 
happy, the once united, the once flourishing Switzerland — lies 
bleeding at every pore ! " 

He need not have been ashamed of this speech, despite the 
lumbenng bomba'st of some of its sentences. All that made him 
eatimabie is a public min is contained in it, — the sentiment of 
mtiomlitj, and -i cleai sense ot the only means by which the 
TJniled St'ites can remun a nation , namely, strict fidelity to Ihe 
Constitution as interpreted by the authority itself cieates, and 
modified in the vn.y itsdf appoints We ha,\e nfvei lead the 
production of a youth which was more prophetic of the min than 
this It ■was joung New Englind that spoke through him on 
that octaatn, and m -ill the be-t pait of his life he never 
touched a stiain which New England hii nol inspired, or could 
not reach 

His success at college givin,; him ascendeoey at home, he 
emplojed it for the benefit of his brother in a manner which few 
soasi^ould hive dared, and no son ought to attempt IIis father, 
now advanced in years, infiim, "an old man before his time" 
through hardship and toil much m debt, depei d ng chiefly upon 
his salary of four huidred lolhio a yeai as Tudge of the Court 
of Common I'leas and heavily taxel to miinta n Da.niel in col- 
lege, had seen all h s other sons mair d and settled except 
Ezehiel, upon whom he leaned as the staff of h s declining j ears, 
and the main dependence of his wife and tno maiden daughters. 
Nevertheless, Daniel, after a whole night of consultation ^ith his 
brother, urged the old man to send Ezekiel to college also. The 
fond and generous father replied, that ho had but Utile property, 
and it would tate all that little to carry another son through col- 
lege to a profession ; but he lived only for his children, and, for 
his own part, he was willing to run the risk ; but there was the 
mother and two unmarried sisters, to whom the risk was far more 
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ECrious. It tlic\ conspufed, 1 c was 11 n^ Tl c o 1 e ad 
" I have lived k ng in the world an 1 have been haj py my 
ehildreQ. It D mn.! ind Enck el 11 prom se to tike ca e of 
me in my old age, I will tonsent to the ile of a 1 our p j er y 
at once, and they may enjoy fi benefit of that wh 1 i n a 3 
after our debta are paid. ' Upon 1 eanng tl s all tl e fa n y we 
are told, were dissolved in tears and he old m n ga e hia a ^e t 
This seems hard, — two stout and gorou young aen v. 11 ng to 
risk their aged parents' home ■> d djgi ty for buch a pu puse or 
for any purpose ! In the early day ho vever tl ere vas a s n 
gular unity of feeling and nterest n a good Ne v England 
family, and there were opport n t ea for p ofe s o al men wh ch 
rendered tlie success of two such lads as these nea ]j certa n if 
they lived to establish thei selves Nevertheless vi too 

much to ask, and more than Dau el Web ter wo Id have a ked 
if he had beeo properly alive to tl e r ^hts of o he Fzek el 
shouldered his bundle, trudge 1 off to school where 1 e 1 ved a d 
studied at the cost of one dollar a week, woiked his way to the 
position of the second lawyer in New Hampshire, and would early 
have gone to Congress but for his stanch, inflexible Federalism. 

Daniel Webster, schoolmaster and law-student, was assuredly 
one of the most interesting of chaTacters. Pinched by poverty, 
as he tells us, till his very bones adied, eking out his income by 
a kind of labor that he always loathed (copying deeds), his shoes 
letting in, not water merely, but " pebbles and stones," — father, 
brother, and himself sometimes all moneyless together, all dunned 
at the same time and writing to one another for aid, — he was 
never hele a ia jov al i joung fellow as any in New England. 
How merr} » d affe I ona els letters to his young friends ! 
He w tee to ne s o a^ei lea ng college: "You will natu- 
rally nqu e how I pro ^ er n tl e article of cash ; finely, finely I 
I ca ne ! e e n Ja ary th "i horse, watch, etc, and a few ras- 
cally counters in mj potLet. Was soon obliged to sell my horse, 
and live on the proceeds. Still straitened for cash, I sold my 
watch, and made a shift to get home, where my friends supplied 
me with another horse and another watch. My horse is sold 
again, and my watch goes, I expect, this week ; thus you see 
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how I liiy Up ca^li ' llun like him ! To another college friend, 
James Heivey Eingham, whom he calls, by turns, " brother 
Jemmy," "Jemmy Heivey" aiid "Bino-ham " he discourses thus* 
" Perhaps y tl ght I d d th t, d d 11 w Id 1 d 
out of th f k t Cm m t J t m 1 ban 

they woul 1 hd a^ai 1 ) h k 

act reason why I t h If! 

of mj frie 1 tl h m g h i 

yi 

look upon 3 d 11 

These ras al d 11 '^ y t tl cr f f lif tl t 

next toahwftly mt 1 Ih jt 

an object f p mpo Ian OBhmh bl dt 

would be t w th d t 1 b j, f P pi 

ant counfry town, and follow one s own inclmation without being 
shackled by the duties of a profession!" To the same fneud, 
whom he now addresses as " dear Squire," he announces joyfully 
a wondrous piece of luck : " My expenses [to Albany] ivere all 
amply paid, and on my retu nipt my ha d n my pocket and 
found one hundred and tw nty dear del ghtfuls la o that 
good luck? And these deai del ^htluls we e [o bono all my 
own; yea, every dc^ of them To vhicl we miy add t om. an 
other source, that they were stra j,ht vay tra fe ed to h s fathe 
to whom they were dear dehghtfols irnleed trie vas i ally 
getting to the end of his tether 

The schoolmaster lived, it appeir^ on Ihe ea st term w th 
his pupils, some of whom were ol le than I n self He tells a 
story of falling in witii one ot them oils journej to school 
who was mounted "on the gl t hor e I ever ii v or h ard of 
except Sancho Panza's pacei. The schoulmastei having two 
good horses, the pupil mounted one of them, strapped his bag to 
his own forlorn animal and drove him hefore, where his odd gait 
and frequent stumblings kept them amused. At length, arriving 
at a deep and rapid river, " this satire on the animal creation, as 
if to revenge herself on ua for our sarcasms, plunged into the 
river, then very high by the freshet, and was wafted down the 
cun-ent like a bag of oats ! I could hardly sit on my horse for 
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langlifer. I am apt fo laugh at the vexations of my friends. 
The fellow, who was of my own age, and my room-mate, half 
checked the current hy oaths aa big as lobsters, and the old Eosi- 
nante, who was all the while much at her ease, floated up among 
the willows far below on the opposite side of the river." 

At the same time he was an innocent young man. K he had 
any wild oats in his composition, fhey were not sown in the days 
of his youth. Expecting to pass his life as a country lawyer, 
having scarcely a premonition of hia coming renown, we find him 
enjoying the simple country sports and indulging in the simple 
village ambitions. He tried once for the captaincy of a company 
of militia, and was not elected! he canvassed a whole regiment 
to get his brother the post of adjutant, and failed. At one lime 
he came near abandoning the law, as too high and perilous for 
him, and settling down as schoolmaster and clerk of a court. 
The assurance of a certain six hundred dollars a year, a house, 
and a piece of land, wilh the prospect of the clerkship by and by, 
was so alluring to him that it required all the influence of his 
family and friends to malte him reject the offer. Even then, in 
the flush and vigor of his youth, he was led. So was it always. 
He was never a leader, but always a follower. Nature made 
him very large, but so stinted him in propelling force, that it is 
doubtful if he had ever emerged fram obscurity if hia friends had 
not urged him on. Hia modesty in these innocent days is tnost 
touching to witness. After a long internal conflict, he resolved, 
in his twentieth year, to "malie one more trial" at mastering the 
law. " If I prosecute the profession, I pray God to fortify me 
against its temptations. To the wind I dismiss those light hopes 
of eminence which ambition inspired and vanity fostered. To be 
'honest, to be capable, to be fsuthful' to my client and my con- 
science, I earnestly hope will be my first endeavor." How ex- 
ceedingly astonished would these affectionate young friends have 
been, if they could have looked forward forty years, and seen the 
timid law-student Secretary of State, and his ardent young com- 
rade a clerk in his department. They seemed equals in 1802; 
in 184S, they had grown so far apart, that the excellent Bingham 
writes to Webster as to a demigod. 
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In these pleasant early lettera of Daniel Webster tliere are a 
thousand evidences of a good heart and of virtuous liabita, but 
not one of a superior uaderatandiiig. The total absence of the 
sceptical spirit mai'ks the secondary miad. For a hundred and 
fifty years, no young man of a truly eminent intellect has ac- 
cepted his father's creeds without having first called them info 
question ; and this must be so In periods of transition. Tbo 
glorious light which has been coming upon Christendom for the 
last two hundi'cd years, and which is now be^nning to pervade 
the remotest provinces of it, never illumined the mind of Daniel 
Webster. Upon coming of age, he joined the Congregational 
Church, and was accustomed to open his school with an extem- 
pore prayer. He used the word " Deist " as a term of reproach ; 
he deemed it "criminal" in Gibbon to write his fifteenth and 
sixfeenth chapters, and spoke of that author as a " leanied, prond, 
ingenious, foppish, vain, self-deceived man," who "from Protes- 
tant conneclJona deserted to the Church of Home, and thence to 
the faith of Tom Paine," And he never delivered himself from 
thia narrowness and ignorance. In the lime of his celebrity, he 
preferred what Sir Walter Scott called " the genteeler religion of 
the two," the Episcopal. In his old age, Lis idea of a proper 
sermon was incredibly narrow and provincial. He is reported 
to have said, late in life : — 



"Many of the ministers of the present day take their text from St. 
Taul, and preach from the newspapers. When they do so, I prefer to 
enjoy my own thoughts rather than to listen. I want my pastor to 
come to me in the spirit of the Gospel, saying, ' Ton are mortal I your 
probation is brief; yonr work must be done speedily; yon are im- 
mortal too. You are hastening to thebar of God; the Judge standeth 
before the door.' When I am thus admonished, I have no disposition 

This does not accord with what is usually observed in our 
churches, where sermons of the kind which Jlr. Webster extolled 
dispose many persons to sleep, though not to muse. 

In the same unquestioning manner, he imbibed his father's 
political prejudices. We hear this young Federalist call the 
Republican party " the Jacobins," just as the reactionists and 
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tones of the present day spealt of tiie present Republican party 
as "the radicals." It is aimising to liear him, in 1802, predict 
the speedy restoration to power of a party that was never again 
ki taste its sweets. " Jacobinism and iniquity," he wrote in his 
twenlieth year, " are so allied in signiflcation, that the latter 
always follows the former, just as in grammar ' the accusative 
case follows the transitive verb.'" He speaks of a young friend 
as " too honest for a Democrat." As late as his twenty-second 
year, ho was wholly unreconciled to Napoleon, and still wrote 
with truly English scorn of " Gallic tastes and Gallic principles." 
There is a fine burst in one of his letters of 180J, when he had 
been propelled by his brother to Boston to finish his law studies: — 

"Jerome, tlie brother of the Emperor of the Gauls, is here; erery 
day you may see him whisking along Cornhill, with the true French air, 
with his wife by his side. The lads say that they intend to prevail on 
American misses to receive company in future after the manner of 
Jerome's wife, that is, in bed. The gentlemen of Boston (i. e. we 
Feds) treat Monsieur with cold and distant respect. Tbey feel, and 
every honest man feels, indignant at seeing this lordly grasshopper, this 
puppet in prince's clothes, dashing through the American cities, luxuri- 
ously rioting on the property of Dutch mechanics or Swiss peasants." 

This last sentence, written when he was tweaty-two years old, 
is the first fo be found in his published letters which tells any- 
thing of the fire that was latent in him. He was of slow growth ; 
he was forty-eight years of age before his powers had reached 
their full development. 

"When he had nearly completed his studies for the bar, he was 
again upon the point of abandoning the laborious career of a law- 
yer for a life of obscurity and ease. On this occasion, it was the 
clerkship of his father's court, salary fifteen hundred dollars a 
year, that tempted him. lie jumped at the offer, which promised 
an immediate competency for the whole family, pinched and anx- 
ious for so many years. He had no thought but to accept it. 
With the letter in hia hand, and triumphant joy in his face, he 
commmiicated the news to Mr. Gore, his instructor in the law ; 
thinking of nothing, he tells us, but of " rushing to the immediate 
enjoyment of the proffered office." Mr. Gore, however, cxtiibited 
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a provoking coolness on the suljject. He said it was very civil 
in the judges to offer such a compliment to a brother on the 
beach, and, of course, a respectful letter of acknowledgment must 
be sent. The glowing countenance of the young man fell at these 
most unexpected and unwelcome words. They were, to use his 
own language, " a shower-bath of ice-watei'," The old lawyer, 
observing his crestfallen condition, reasoned seriously with him, 
and persuaded him, against hia will, to continue his preparation 
foi' the bar. At every turning-point of his life, whenever he 
came to a parting of the ways, one of which must he chosen and 
the other forsaken, he required an impulse from without to push 
him into the path he was to go. Except once ! Once in his 
long pubhc life, he aeemed to venture out alone on an unfamiliar 
road, and loat himself. Usually, when great powers are conferred 
on a man, there is also given him a strong propensity to exerdse 
them, sufficient to carry him through all diffleulties to the suitable 
sphere. Here, on the contrary, there was a Great Eastern with 
only a Cunarder's engine, and it required a tug to get the great 
ship round to her course. 

Admitted to the bar in his twenty-third year, he dutifully went 
home to his father, and opened an office in a New Hampshire vil- 
lage near by, resolved never agsun to leave the generous old man 
while he lived. Before leaving Boston, he wrote to his friend 
Binghami " If I am not earning my bread and cheese in exactly 
nine days after my admission, I shall certdnly be a bankrupt " ; 
— and so, indeed, it proved. "With great difficulty, he " hired " 
eighty-flve dollars as a capital to begin business with, and this 
great sum was immediately lost in its transit by stage. To any 
other young man in his situation, such a calamity would have 
been, for the moment, crushing ; but this young man, indifferent 
to meum as to tuum, informs his brather that he can in no con- 
ceivable way replace the money, cannot therefore pay for the 
books he had bought, believes he is earning his daily bread, and 
as to the loss, he has " no uneasy sensations on that account." He 
concludes his letter with an old song, beginning. 
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In the New Hampshive of 1805 there was no such thing pos- 
sible as leaping at once into a lucrative practice, nor ercn of 
slowly acquiring it. A country lawyer who gained a thousand 
dollars a year was among the most successful, and the leader of 
the bar in New Hampshire could not earn two thousand. The 
chief employment of Daniel Webster, during the first year or 
two of his practice, was collecting debts due in New Hampshire 
to mei-chaufs in Boston. His first tin sign has heen preserved 
to the present day, to attest hy its minuteness and brevity the 
humble expectations of its proprietor. " D. Webster, Attorney," 
is the inscription it bears. The old Court-House still stands in 
which he conducted his first suit, before his own father as pre- 
siding judge. Old men in that part of New Hampshire were liv- 
ing until within these few years, who remembered well seeing 
thia tall, gaunt, and large-eyed young lawyer rise slowly, as 
though scarcely able to get upon his feei, and giving to every one 
the impression that he would soon he obliged to sit down from 
mere physical weakness, and saying to his father, for the first and 
last time, " May it please your Honor." The sheriff of the coun- 
ty, who was also a Webster, used to say that he felt ashamed to 
see the family represented at the bar by so lean and feeble a 
young man. The tradition is, that he acquitted himself so well 
on this occasion that the sheriff was satisfied, and clients came, 
with their httle suits and smaller fees, in considerable numbers, 
to the office of D. Webster, Attorney, who thenceforth in the 
country round went hy the name of " All-eyes." His father nev- 
er heard him speak again. He lived to see Daniel in siiccessfnl 
practice, and Ezekiel a student of law, and died in 180G, prema- 
turely old. Daniel Webster practised three years in the country, 
and then, I'esigning his business to his brother, established hiin- 
self at Portsmouth, the seaport of New Hampshire, then a p[a«e 
of much foreign commerce, EaEskiel had had a most desperate 
struggle with poverty. At one time, when the femily, as Daniel 
observed, was " heinously unprovided," we see the much-endur- 
ing " Zeke " teaching au Academy by day, an evening school for 
sailors, and keeping well up with his class in college besides. 
But these preliminary troubles were now at an end, and both 
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the brothers took the places won by so much toil and self- 
sacrifice. 

Those are noble old towns on the New England coast, the 
commerce of which Boston swallowed up forty years ago, while 
it left behind many a large and liberally provided old mansion, 
with a family in it enriched by Tentnrcs to India and China. 
Strangers in Portsmouth are still struck by the largeness and 
elegance of the residences there, and wonder how such establish- 
ments can he maintiuned in a place that has little " visible means 
of support." It was while Portsmouth was an important seaport 
that Daniel Webster learned and practised law there, and 
acqaired some note as a Federalist politician. 

The once celebrated Dr. Buckminster was the minister of the 
CoiigregatJonal church at Porlsmouth then. One Sunday morn- 
lug in 1808, his eldest daughter sitting alone in the ministei-'s 
pew, a strange gentleman was shown into it, whose appearance 
and demeanor strongly arrested her attention. The slenderness 
of his frame, the pale yellow of his complexion, and fha raven 
blackness of his hair, seemed only to bring out info grander 
i-elief his ample forehead, and to heighten the effect of hia deep- 
set, brilliant eyes. At this period of his life there was an air of 
delicacy and refinement about his face, joined to a kind 
of strength that women can admire, without fearing. Miss Buck- 
minster told the family, when she went home from churah, that 
there had been a remarkable person with her in the pew, — one 
that she was sure had "a marked character for good or evil." A 
few days after, the remarkable person came to live in the neigh- 
borhood, and was soon introduced to the minister's family as Mr, 
Daniel Webster, from Prankiin, New Hampshire, who was about 
to open a law office in Portsmouth. He soon endeared himself 
to every person In tlie minister's circle, and to no one more than 
to the minister himself, who, among other 8ervice=, taugiit him 
the art of preserving his health. Tiie young man, like the old 
clergyman, was an early riser, up with the dawn in summer, and 
long before the dawn in winter; and both were out of doors with 
the sun, each at one end of a long saw, cutting wood fur an appe- 
tile. The joyoiis, uncouth singing and shouting of the new- 
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comer ai-oused the late sleejieit Then in to breakfast, wliere 
the homely, captivafmi^ humor of the young lawyer kept the 
table in a roar, and detained every inmate. " Never was there 
Buch aa actor lost to the stage," Jeremiah Mason, hia only 
rival at the New Hampshiie bir, used to saj', " as he would have 
made," Eeturning m the afternoon from court, fatigued and 
languid, his spirits rose agam with food and rest, and the evening 
was another festival of uim eisation and reading, A few montlia 
after his settlement it Portsmouth he visited his native hills, 
saying nothing respecting the object of his journey ; and re- 
turned with a wife, — that gentle and high-bred lady, a clergy- 
man's daughter, who was the chief eource of the happiness of 
his happiest years, and the mothei of all his children. He im- 
proved in health, liis foim exp inded, his mind grew, his talents 
ripened, his fame spread, duiing the nine years of his residence 
at this thriving and pleasant town. 

At Portsmouth, too, he had precisely that external stimulus to 
exertion which his large and pleasure-loving nature needed. 
Jeremiah Mason was, literally speaking, the giant of the Amer- 
ican bar, for he stood six feet seven inches in his stockings. Like 
Webster, he was the son of a valiant Revolutionary officer ; like 
Websfer, he was an hereditary Federalist ; like "Webster, he had 
a great mass of hraia; but iiia roiad was more active and acquis- 
itive than Webster's, and his nineteen years of arduous practice 
at the bar had stored bis memory with knowledge and given him 
dexterity in the use of it. Nothing shows the eminence of Web- 
ster's talents more than this, that, very early in his Portsmouth 
career, he should have been regarded at the bar of New Hamp- 
shire as the man to be employed against Jeremiah Mason, and 
his only fit antagonist. Mason was a vigilant, vigorous opponent, 
— sure to be well up in the law and the facts of a cause, sore to 
detect a flaw in the argument of opposing counaeh It was in 
keen encounters with this wary and learned man that Daniel 
Webster learned his profession ; and this he always acknowl- 
edged. " If," he said once in conversation, — "if anybody thinks 
I am somewhat familiar with the law on some points, and should 
be curious to know how it happened, toll him tliat Jeremiah 
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Mason compelled me to study it. Re was my master." It is 
bonotable, toOj to botli of Lhera, that, rivals as tLey were, they 
■were fast and affectionate frieuds, each valuing in the other the 
qualities ia which he was surpassed by him, and each siocerely 
believing that the other was the first man of his lime and coun- 
try, "They say," in Portsmouth, that Mason did not shrink 
from remonstrating with his friend upon his carelessness with 
regard to money; but, finding the habit inveterate and the man 
irresistible, desisted. "Webster himself says that two thousand 
dollars a year was all that the best practice, in New Hampshire 
could be made to yield ; and that that was inadequate to the sup- 
port of his. family of a wife and three little children. Two 
thousand dollars in Portsmouth, in 1812, was certainly equal, in 
pui-chasing power, to six thousand of the iaeffectual things that 
BOW pass by the name of dollars ; and upon such an income large 
families in a country town contrive to live, ride, and save. 

He was a strenuous Fedei-alist at Portsmouth, took a leading 
part in the public meetings of the party, and won great distinc- 
tion as its feequent Fourth-of-July orator. All those mild and 
economical measures by which Mr. Jefferson sought to keep 
tie United States from being drawn into the roaring vortex of 
the gi-eat wars in Europe, he opposed, and favored the policy of 
preparing the country for defence, not- by gunboats and embar- 
goes, but by a powerful navy of frigates and ships of the line. 
His Fourth-of-July orations, if we may judge of them by the 
fragments that have been found, show that bis mind had strength- 
ened more than it had advanced. His style wonderfully improved 
from eighteen to twenty-five ; and he tells us himself why it did. 
He discovered, he says, that the value, as well as the force, of a 
sentence, depends chiefly upon its meaning, not its language ; 
and that great writing is that in which much is said in few words, 
and those words the simplest that will answer the purpose. 
Having made this notable discovery, he became a great eraser of 
adjectives, and toiled after simplicity and directness. Mr. Everett 
quotes a few sentences from his Fourth-of-July oration of 1806, 
when he was twenty-four, which shows an amazing advance upon 
the effort of his eighteenth year, quoted above : — 
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"Nothing is pltuaer than this ; if we Trill have commBvce, ire must 
protect it. This country is commercial as well ss agricultural. Indis- 
sohible bonds connect Mtn who ploughs the land with Mm laho ploughs the 
sea. Nature has placed, tis in a situation favorable to commercial pur- 
suits, and no government can alter the destination. Habits confirmed 
by two centuries are not to be changed. An immense portion of our 
property is on the waves. Sixty or eighty thousand of our most useful 
citizens are there, and ai-e entitled to such protection from the govern- 
ment as their case requires." 

How different this compact directness from tlie tromentlous 
falmiiiatiott of the Dartmouth junior, who said : — 

"Columbia stoops not to tyrants; her spirit will never cringe to 
France ; neither a supercihous, five-headed Directory nor the gascon- 
ading pilgrim of Egypt wUl ever dictate terms to sovereign America. 
The thunder of our cannon shall insure the performance of our treaties, 
and fclminate destruction on Frenchmen, till the oooan is crimsoned 
tolth Uood and gorged with pirates I " 

The Foarth-of-July oration, which afterwards fell info some 
disrepute, had great importance in the earlier years of the H«- 
public, when Eevohitionary times and perils were fresh in the 
recollection of the people. The cuetom arose of aseigning this 
duty to young men covetous of distinction, and this led in time 
to the flighty rhetoric which made sounding emptiness and a 
Fourth-of-JuIy oration synonymous terms. The feelrag that 
was real and spontaneous in the sons of Kevolutionary soldiers 
was sometimes feigned or exaggerated in the young law students 
of the next generation, who had merely read the hbtory of the, 
Eevolulion. But with all the faults of those compositions, they 
were eminently serviceable to the country. "We believe that to 
them is to be altribuf ed a considerable part of that patriotic feel- 
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tion fo tie practice of having an oration, that the population ia 
too large to be reached in that way ; for if only a thousand hear, 
a million may read. Nor ought we to ohject if the orator is a 
little more flowory and boastful than becomes an ordinary occa- 
sion. There is a time to exult ; there ia a, time to abandon our- 
selves to pleasant recollections and joyous hopes. Therefore, we 
say, let the young men reappear upon the platform, and show 
what metal they are made of hy giving the best utterance they 
can to the patriotic feelings of the people on the national anniver- 
sary. The Eepublic is safe so long as we celebrate that day ia 
the spirit of 1776 and 1861. 

At least we may assert that it was Mr, Webster's Fourth-of- 
July orations, of which he delivered five in eleven years, that 
first made him known to the people of New Hampshire. At 
that period the two political parties could not unite in the cele- 
bration of the day, and accordingly the orations of Mr, "Webster 
had much in them that could he agreeable only to Federalists. 
He was an occasional spetuber, too, in those years, at meetings of 
Federalists, where his power as an orator was sometimes exerted 
most effectively. No speaker could be better adapted to a New 
England audience, accustomed from of old to weighty, argumen- 
tative sermons, delivered with deliberate, unimpassioned earnest- 
ness. There are many indications that a speech by Daniel Web- 
ster in Portsmouth in 1810 excited as much expectation and 
comment as a speech by the same person in the Senate twenty 
years after. But he was a mere Federalist paitisan, — no more. 
It does not appear that he had anything fo offer to his country- 
men beyond the stately expression of party issues; and it was as 
a Federalist, pure and simple, that he was elected, in 1812, a 
member of the House of Eepresentatives, after a keenly con- 
tested party conflict. His majority over the Republican candi- 
date was 2,546, — the wholo number of votera being 3i,648. 

The Federalists, from 1801 to 1825, were useful to the coun- 
try only as an Opposition, —just as the present Tory party in 
England can be only serviceable in its capacity of critic and hold- 
back. The Federalists under John Adams had sinned past for- 
giveness ; while the Eepublican party, strong in being right, in 
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tbe ability of its cliirfft, in its alliance with Southern aristocrats, 
and in having possession of the goTernmeut, was strong also in 
the odium and inconsistencies of its opponents. Nothing could 
shake the confidence of the people in the administration of 
Thomas Jeffei-son. But the stronger a party is, the more it needs 
an Opposition, — aa we saw last winter in Washington, when the 
minority was too insignificant in numbers and ability to keep the 
too powerful majority from doing itself such harm as might have 
been fatal to it but for the President's well-timed antics. Next 
to a sound and able majority, the great need of a free country is 
a vigorous, vigilant, audacious, numerous minority. Better a 
factions and unscrupulous mmority than none at all. The Fed- 
eralists, who couldjusllj claim to have among them a very large 
proportion of the rich men and the educated men of the country, 
performed the humble but useiul service of keeping an eye upon 
the measures of the administration, and finding fault with every 
one of them. Daniel Webster, however, was wont to handle 
only the large topics. While Mr. Jefferson was struggling to 
keep ihe peace with Great Britain, he censured the policy as 
timorous, costly, and ineffectual ; hut when Mr. Madison declared 
war against that power, he deemed the act unnecessary and rash. 
His opposition to the war was never carried to the point of giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy ; it was such an opposition as patri- 
otic " War Democrats " esbibited during the late Rebellion, who 
thought the war might have been avoided, and ought to be con- 
ducted more vigorously, but nevertheless stood by their country 
without a shadow of swerving. 

He couhl boast, too, that from his boyhood to the outbreak of 
the war he had advocated the building of the very ships which 
gave the infant nation its first taste of warlike glory. The Re- 
publicans of that time, foi^etful of what Paul Jones and others 
of Dr. Franklin's captains had done in the war of the Eevolution, 
supposed that, because England had a thousand ships in commis- 
sion, and America only seventeen, therefore an American ship 
could not venture out of a harbor without being taken. Wo have 
often laughed at Colonel Benton's ludicrous confession of his own 
teiTors on this subject 
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" PolitJcal men," lie saya, " believed nothing could be done at sea but 
to lose the few veaaela which we had; that even cruising was out of 
the queeljoii, Of our seventeen veseela, the whole were in part but 
one; and it was determined to keep them there, and the one at sea 
with them, if it had the luck to get in. I am under no obligation to 
make the admission, bnt I am free to acknowledge that I was one of 
those who supposed that there was no salvation for our seventeen men- 
of-war but to run them as far «p the creek as possible, place them un- 
der the guns of batteries, and collect camps of militia about them to 
keep off the British. This was the policy at the day of the declara- 
tion of the war ; and I have the less concern to admit myself to have 
been participator in the delusion, because I olaini the merit of Laving 
profited from experience, — happy if 1 could transmit the lesson to 
posterity. Two officers came to Washington, — Bainbridge and Stew- 
art. They spoke with Mr. Madison, and urged the feasibility of cruis- 
ing. One half of the whole number of the British men-of-war were 
under the class of frigates, consequently no more than matches for 
someof our seventeen; the whole of her merchant marine (niany thou- 
sands) were subject to capture. Here was a rich field for cruising; 
and the two officers, for themselves and brothers, boldly proposed to 
enter it. 

" Mr. Madison had seen the efficiency of cruising and privateering, 
even against Great Britiun, and in our then infantile condition, during 
the war of the Revolution ; and besides was a man of sense, and amen- 
able to judgment and reason. He listened to the two experienced and 
valiant officers ; and without consulting Congress, which perhaps would 
have been a fatal consultation (for multitude of counsellor is not the 
counsel for l/old decision), reversed the policy which had been resolved 
upon; and, in his supreme character of constitutional commander of 
the army and navy, ordered every ship that could cruise to get to aea 
as soon a'i possible. This I had from Mr. Monroe," 

This ia a curious examplt; of the blinding effect of partisan 
strife, and of the absolute need of an Opposition, It was the 
hereditary prejudice of the Republicans against the navy, as an 
"aristocratic" institution, and the hereditary love of the navy 
cherished by the Federalists as being something stable and Brit- 
ish, that enlivened the debates of the war. The Federalists had 
their way, but failed to win a partisan advantage from the fact, 
through their factious opposition to the military measures of the 
adminisl ration, Becauic the first attempt at the seizure of Can- 
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ada had failed through the incompetency of General Hull, which 
no wisdom of man could have foreseen, Daniel "Webster called 
upon the government to discontinue all further attempts on the 
land, and fight the war out on the sea. " Give up youi futile 
projects of invasion," said he in 1814. "Extinguish the fires 
that blaae on your inlnnd borders," " Unclench the iron gta^p 
of your embai^," " With all the war of the enemy on yonr 
commerce, if you would cease to make war upon it 3 ourselves, 
you would still have some commerce. That eomroerce would 
give you some revenue. Apply that revenue to the augmentation 
of your navy. That navy, in turn, will protect your commerce." 
In war time, however, there are two powers that have to do with 
the course of events ; and very soon the enemy, by his own great 
scheme of invasion, decided the policy of the United States. 
Every port was blockaded so effectively that a pilot-boat could 
not safely go oat of sight of land, and a frigate was captured 
within sight of it. These vigilant blockaders, together with the 
threatening armament which finally attacked New Orleans, com- 
pelled every harbor to prepare for defence, and most effectually 
refuled Mr. Webster's speech. The " hiaze of glory " with which 
the war ended at New Orleans consumed all the remaining pres- 
tige of the Federalist party, once so powerful, so respectable, and 

A member of the anti-war party during the existence of a war 
occupies a position which can only cease to be insignificant by tho 
misfortunes of his country. But when we turn from the partisan 
to the man, we perceive that Daniel Webster was a great pi-es- 
ence in the House, and took rank immediately with the half- 
dozen ablest debaters. His self-possession was perfect at all 
times, and at thirty-three he was still in the spring and first lustre 
of his powers. His weighty and deliberate manner, the brevity, 
force, and point of his sentences, and the moderation of his ges- 
tures, were all in strong contrast to the flowing, loose, impassioned 
manner of the Souibern orators, who ruled the House. It was 
something like coming upon a stray number of the old Edinburgh 
Review in a heap of novels and Ladies' Magazines. Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall, who heard hia first speech, being himself a Feder- 
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alist, was so much deliglited lo hear his own opinions expressed 
with such power and "dignity, that he left the House, helieving 
that this sti-anger from far-off New Hampshire was destined to 
become, as he said, " one of the very first statesmen of America, 
and perhaps the very first." His Washington fame gave him new 
eclat at home. He was re-elected, and came back to Congress in 
1815, to aid the Federalists in preventing the young Eepiiblicatw 
from being too Federal. 

This last sentence slipped from the pen unawares ; but, ridic- 
ulous aa it looks, it does actually expiesa the position and voca- 
tion of the Federalists after the peace of 1815 Clay, Calhoun, 
Story, Adams, and the Republican majority in Congress, taught 
by the disasters of the war, as they supposed, had embraced the 
ideas of the old Federalist parly, and weio prepaung to carry 
some of them to an extreme. The n^^ j had no longer an enemy. 
The strict con'truLflonists hid dwindled to a few impr'n.ti cables 
headed by John Randolph The younger Republicans were dis- 
posed to a hbeial if not to a lalitudinarian construction of the 
ConstitutiOD In short they were Fedeialists and Hamiltonians, 
bank men taj-iff men mlemaJ improvement men Then was 
afforded to the country the euiioua spectacle of lederdi'Jta 
opposing tlie raeasuies which had been among the rilljing cries 
of their parly for tweity years It was not in DaniLl "Webster's 
nature to be a leader it ■n v^ moially impossible for him to dis 
engage himself fiom piitj ties This e'^quisite ind consummate 
artist in oratory who could give such weighty and brlhant 
expressif a to the feelings of hi'i hearers and the doctrines of his 
party, had le=S oiiginating power, whether of intellect or of will, 
than any other man of equal eminence that ovei In i,d He id 
hered to the fag end of th*" old paity until it was absoibed, 
imavoidallj, with sca.rcely an effort of its own in Adams and 
Clay. From 1315 to 1325 he was in oppo ition and m opposi- 
tion to old Federalism revived in! consequently, we believe 
that posterity will decide that his speeches of this period are the 
only ones relating to details of policy which have the slightest 
permanent value. In fact, his position in Congress, as a member 
of a very small band of Federalists who had no hope of regain- 
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ing power, was the next thing to being independent, and he made 
an excellent use of his advantage. 

That Bank of the United States, for example, of which, in 
1832, he was the ahlest defender, and for a renewal of which he 
strove for ten years, he voted against in 1816; and for reasons 
which neither he nor any ottier man ever refuted. His speeches 
erificisiag the various bank schemes of 18IS and 1816 were 
serviceable to the public, and made the bank, as finally estab- 
lished, less harmful thau it might have been. 

So of the tariff. On this subject, too, he always followed, — 
never led. So long as there was a Federal party, he, as a mem- 
ber of it, opposed Mr. Clay's protective, or (as Mr. Clay de- 
lighted to term it) "American system." When, in 1825, the few 
Federalisis in the House voted for Mr. Adams, and were merged 
la the "conservative wing" of the Republican party, which 
became, in time, the Whig parly, then, and from that time for- 
ward to the end of his life, he was a protectionist. His anti-pro- 
tection speech of 1824 is wholly ia the modem spirit, and takes 
precisely the ground since laketi by Eicardo, John Stuart Mill, 
and others of the new school. It is so excellent a statement of 
the true policy of the United States with regard to protection, 
that we have often wondered it has been allowed to sleep so 
long in the tomb of his works. And, oh ! from what evils might 
we have been spared, — nullification, surplus-revenue embarrass- 
ments, hot-bed manufactares, clothing three times iia natural 
price, — if the protective legislation of Congress had been 
inspired by the Webster of 1824, instead of the Clay ! Unim- 
portant as this great speech may now seem, as it lies uncut in 
the third volume of its authoi-'s speeches, its unturned leaves 
sticking together, yet we can say of it, that the whole course of 
American history had been different if its counsels had been 
followed. The essence of the speech is contained in two of its 
phrases : " Freedom of trade, the general principle ; restriction, 
the exception." Free trade, the object to be aimed at; protec- 
tion, a temporary expedient. Free trade, the interest of all 
nations ; protection, the occasional necessity of one. Freo trade, 
the final and universal good; protection, the sometimes necessary 
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eviL Free trade, as soon a3 possible aad as complete as possi- 
ble ; protection, as little aa possible and as short as possible. 

The speech was delivered in reply to Mr. Clay ; and, viewed 
merely as a reply, it is diffieiilt to conceive of one more trium- 
phant. Mr. Webster was pai'ticnlarly bappy in turning Mr. 
Clay's historical illustrations against him, especialiy those drawn 
from the history of the English silk manufecture, and the Spanish 
system of restriction and prohibition. Admitting fully that manu- 
factures the most unsuited to the climate, soil, and genius of a 
comilry could be created by protection, be showed that such man- 
ufactures were not, npon the whole, and in the long run, a bene- 
fit to a eountry; and adduced, foi' an illustration, the very instance 
cited by Mr. Clay, — the silk manufacture of England, — which 
kept fifty thousand persons in misery, and neceasitated the con- 
tinuance of a kind of legislation which the intelligence of Great 
Britain had ou^rown. Is not the following brief passage an al- 
most exbaustive statement of the true American policy ? 

" I know it would be very easy to promote manufactures, at least for 
a time, but probably for a short time only, if we might act in disregard 
of other interests. We covld cause a sudden, transfer of capital and a 
violent cliange in the pursuits of men. Wo could exceedingly benefit 
some classes by these means. But what then becomes of the interests 
of others 7 The power of collecting revenue by duties on imports, 
and the habit of the government of collecting almost its whole revenun 
in that mode, will enable us, without exceeding the bounds of modeia- 
tion, to give great advantages to those classes of manufactorcs which 
wo may think most useful to promote at home." 

One of his happy retorts upon Mr. Clay was the following: — 

" I will be BO presumptuous as to take up a challenge which Mr. 
Speaker has thrown down. He has aslccd us, in a tone of interrogatory 
indicative of the feebng of anticipated triumph, to mention any eoun- 
tiy in which manufaotures have flourished without the aid of prohibi- 
tory laws Sir, I am ready to answer this inquiry. 

" There is a countrj", not iindiBtinguished among the nationa, in 
which the progress of manufactures has been, more rapid than in any 
other, and yet unaided by prohibitions or unnatural restriclions. That 
country, the happiest which the sun shines on, is our own." 

Again, Mr. Clay had made the rash remark that it would cost 
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the nation, as a nation, nothing to convert our ore into iron. Mr. 
Webster's reply to this seems to ua eminently worthy of consider- 
ation at the pi'esent moment, and at every moment when the tariff 
is a Iflpic of debate. 

" I think," BMd he, " it would cost us precisely what we can least 
aSbid, tbat is, great labor, .... Of manual labor no nation has more 

than a certain quantity; nor can it be increased at will A most 

important question for every nation, as well as for every individual, to 
propose to itself, is, how it can best apply that quantity of labor which 

it is able to perforin Now, with respect to the quantity of labor, 

as we all know, different nations are differently circumstanced. Some 
need, more than anything, work for hands; others require hands for 
work ; and if we ourselves are not absolutely in the latter class, we are 
Klill, most fortunately, very near it" 

The applicability of theae observations to the present condition 
of affairs in the United States — labor very scarce, and protec- 
tionists clamoring to make it scarcer — must be appai'ent to every 
reader. 

But this was the last of Mr. Wehster's efforts in behalf of the 
freedom of trade. In the spring of 1825, when it devolved upon 
the House of Representatives to elect a President, the few Fed- 
eralists remaining in the House became, for a few days, an im- 
portant body. ' Mr. Webster had an hereditary love for the house 
of Adams ; and the nged Jefferson himself had personally warned 
him against Andrew Jackson. Webster it was who, in an inter- 
view with Mr. Adams, obtained such assui-ances as determined 
the Federalists to give their vote for the New England candi- 
date ; and thus terminated the existence of the great party which 
Hamilton had founded, with which Washington bad sympathized, 
which had ruled the country for twelve years, and maintained a 
vigorous' and useful opposition for a quarter of a centuiy. Daniel 
Webster was in opposition no loagei\ He was a defender of the 
administration of Adams and Clay, supported all their important 
measures, and voted for, nay, advocated, the Tariff" Bill of 1828, 
which went far beyond that of 1824 in its protective provisional 
Taunted with such a remarkable and sudden change of opinion, 
he said that, New England having been compelled by the act of 
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1824 to transfer a large part of her capital from commerce to 
manufacturea, he was hound, as her representative, to deroand 
the continuance of the system. Few persons, probably, who 
heard him give this reason for his conversioii, believed it was 
the true one ; and few will ever believe it who shall intimately 
know the transactions of that winter in "Washington. But if it 
■was the true reason, Mr. "Webster, in giving it, ruled himself out 
of the rank of the Great, -— who, in every age and land, lead, 
not follow, their generation. In his speech of 1824 he objects to 
the protective system on general principles, applicable to every 
case not clearly exceptional ; and the further Congress was dis- 
posed to carry an erroneous system, the more was he bound to 
lift up bis voice against it. It seems to us that, when he aban- 
doned the convictions of his own mind and took service under 
Mr. Clay, he descended (to nse the fine simile of the author of 
" Felix Holt") from tlie rank of lierooa to that of the muititudo 
for whom heroes iiglit. He was a protectionist, thenceforth, as 
long as be lived. If he was right in 1824, how wrong he was in 
1846 1 In 1824 he pointed fo the high wagea of American me- 
chanics as a proof that the protective system was unnecessary ; 
and he might have quoted Adam Smith to show that, in 1770, 
wages in the Colonies were just as high, compared with wages 
in Europe, as in 1824. In 1846 be attributed high wages in 
America to the operation of the protective system. In 1324 
free trade was the good, and restricfion the evil; in 184G restric- 
tion was the good, and free trade the evil. 

. Practical wisdom, indeed, was not in this man. He was not 
formed to guide, hut to charm, impress, and rouse mankind. 
His advocacy of the Greek cause, in 1824, events have shown to 
be unwise ; but his speech on this subject confains some passages 
BO exceedingly fine, noble, and harmonious, that we do not believe 
they have ever been surpassed in extempore speech by any man 
but himself. The passage upon Public Opinion, for example, is 
always read with delight, even by those who can call to mind the 
greatest number of instances of its apparent untruth. 

" The time has been, indeed, when fleets, and armies, and subsidies 
were the principal reliouccs, even in the btst ccLiise. But, happily for 
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mankind, agi-eatcbange has taken place m tliis respect. Moral causes 
come into consideration in proportion as the progress of knowledge is 
advanced ; and the public opinion of the civilized world is rapidly 
gMning an ascendency over mere brutal force. .... It may be silenced 
by military power, but it cannot l>e conquered. It is elastic, irrepressi- 
ble, and invulnerable to the weapons of ordinary warfare. It is that 
impassible, unextinguiahable enemy of mere violence and arbitrary rule, 
whicii, like Milton's angets, 

' Vilal in every part 

Cannot, but by annihilating, die.' 
Until this be propitnted or satisfied, it is vain for power to talk 
either ol triumph'; or of repose. No matter what fields are desolated, 
what fortresses suirendeied, what armies subdued, or what provinces 
overrun There is in enemy that still exists to che'ck the glory 

of these triumphs It follows the conqueror back to the very scene of 
bis ovations , it calls upon him to take notice that Europe, though silent, 
is yet indignant , it shows him that the sceptre of his victory is a barren 
sceptre; that it shall conlto neither joy nor honor ; but shall moulder 
to dry ashes in his grasp. In the midst of his exultation, it pierces his 
ear with the cry of injured justice ; it denounces gainst him the indig- 
nation of an enlightened and civiiized ^e ; it turns to bitterness the 
cup of his rejoicing, and wounds him with the stmg which belongs to 
the consciousness of having outri^ed the opinion of mankind." — 
Works, Ydl. in. pp. 77, 78. 

Tes : if the conqueror had the moral feeling which inspired 
this passage, and if the cry of injured justice could pierce the 
flatfering din of offlce-seekera surrounding him. But, reading the 
paragraph as the expression of a hope of what may one day be, 
how grand and consoling it is ! The information given in this 
fine oration i-especting the condition of Greece an5 the history of 
her struggle for independence was provided for him by the indus- 
try of his friend, Edward Everett. 

One of the minor triumphs of Mr. "Webster's early Congres- 
sional life was his conquest of the heart of John Randolph. In 
the course of a debate on the sugar tax, in 1816, Mr. Webster 
had the very common fortune of offending the irascible member 
from Virginia, and Mr. Randolph, as his custom was, demanded 
an expbination of the offensive words. Explanation was re- 
fused by the member from Massachusetts ; whereupon Mr. Ean- 
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dolph demanded " the satisfaction which his insulted feelings re- 
quired." Mr. Webster's reply to this preposterous dcraand was 
everything that it ought to have been. He told Mr. Randolph 
that he had no right to an explanation, and that the temper and 
style of the demand were such as to forbid its being conceded as 
a matter of courtesy. He denied, too, the right of any man to 
call him to the field for what he might please to consider an in- 
sult to his feelings, althougli he should be " always prepared to 
i-epel in a suitable manner the aggression of any man who may 
presume upon such a refusal." The eccentric VirginiaD was so 
much pleased with Mr. Webster's bearing upon ibis occasion, iSiat 
he manifested a particular regard for him, and pronounced him a 
very able man for a Yankee. 

It was during these years that Daniel Webster became dear, 
beyond all other men of his time, to the people of New England. 
Removing to Boaton in 1816, and rcmainin" out of Congress for 
some years, he won the first place at the New England bar, and 
a place equal to the foremost at the bar of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Not one of his legal arguments has been 
exactly reported, and some of the most important of them we 
possess merely in outline ; but in such reports as we have, the 
weight and clearness uf his mind are abundantly apparent. In 
almost every argument of hia, there can be found digressions 
which relievo the strained attention of the bench, and please the 
unlearned hearer; and he had a happy way of suddenly crys- 
tallizing hLs argument into one luminous phrase, which ofien 
seemed to prove his case by merely stating it. Thus, in the 
Dartmouth College case, he made a rare display of learning (fur- 
nished him by associate counsel, he tells ns) ; but his aj-gument 
is concentrated in two of hia simplest sentences: — 1. The en- 
dowmoEt of a college is private property; 2. The charter of a 
college is that which constitutes its endowment private property. 
The Supreme Court accepted these (wo propositions, and thus 
secured to every college in the country its right to its endowment. 
This seems ton eiraple for argument, but it cost a prodigious and 
powerfuOy contested lawsuit to reduce the question to this sim- 
plicity: and it was Websti'r's largi-, calm, and discriminatmg 
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glance which detected these two ftindamental truths in the moun- 
tain raasa of testimony, argument, and judicial decision. In ar- 
guing tlie great steamboat case, too, he displayed the same quali- 
ties of mind. New York having granted to Ijivingston and 
Fulton the exclusive right to navigate her watera by steamboats, 
certain citizens of New Jersey objected, and, after a fierce strug- 
gle upon the waters themselves, transferred the contest (o the 
Supremo Court. Mr. "Webster said: "The commerco of tlie 
United States, under the Constitution of 1787, ia a unit," and 
" what we call the waters of the State of New York ai-e, for the 
purposes of navigation and commerce, the waters of the United 
States"; therefore no State can grant exclusive privileges. The 
Supreme Court affirmed this to he the true doctrine, and thence- 
forth Captain Cornelius Vanderbilt ran his steamboat without 
feeling it necessary, on approaching New York, to station a lady 
at the helm and to hide himself in the hold. Along with this 
concentrating power, Mr. "Webster possessed, as every school-boy 
knows, a fine talent for amplification and narrative. His narra- 
tion of the mu der ot Captain White was almost enough of itself 

But it Vi )s not 1 1« substantial services to his country which 
drew upon him the eyes of all New England, and made him dear 
to every bon of the Pilgrims. In 1820, the Pilgrim Society of 
Pljmouth celcbialed the anniversary of the landing of their fore- 
fitleis n Amen i At the dinner of the Society, that day, 
e>ery m'jn found beside his plate five kernels of corn, to remind 
him of the lime when that was the daily allowance of the set- 
tlers, and it devolved upon Daniel Webster to show how worthy 
they were of better fare. His addiess on this anniversary is but 
an amplification of his Junior Fourth-of-July oration of 1800 ; 
but what an amplification ! It diflered from that youthful essay 
as the first flights of a young eagle, from branch to branch up- 
on jls native tree, differ from the sweep of his wings when he 
takes a. continent in his flight, and swings from mounlain range 
to mountain range. Wc are awaro that eulogy is, of all fho 
kinds of composition, the easiest to pxei'ute in a tolerable 
What Mr. E^eiett calls " patriotic eloquence" aliould 
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usually be left to persons who are in the gushing time of life ; 
for when men address men, they should aay something, clear up 
something, help forwai-d something, accompiiaii something. It 
is not becoming in a full-grown man to utter melodious wind. 
Nevertheless, it can he truly said of this splendid and irresistible 
oration, that it carries that kind of composition as far as we can 
ever expect to see it carried, even in this its native land. "What 
a triumphaut joy it must have been lo an audience, accustomed 
for three or four generations to regard preaching as the noblest 
work of man, keenly susceptible to all the excellences of uttered 
speech, and who now heard their plain old fathers and grand- 
fathers praised in such massive and magnificent English I Nor 
can it be said that this speech says nothing. In 1820 it was still 
part of the industry of New England lo fabricate certain articles 
required by slave-traders in their hellish business; and there 
were still descendants of the Pilgrims who were actually en- 
gaged in the traffic 

" If there be," exclaimed the orator, " within the extent of our knowl- 
edge or influence any participation in tills traffic, let us pledge our- 
selves here, upon the rock of Plymouth, to extirpate and destroy it. 
It is not fit that the land of the Pilgrims should bear the shame longer. 
I hear the sound of the hammer, I see the smoke of the furnaces where 
manacles and fetters are still forged for human limbs. I sea the visa- 
ges of those who by stealth and at midnight labor in this work of hell, 
foul and dark, as may become the artificers of such instruments of 
nusery and torture. Let that spot be purified, or let it cease to be of 
New England."— Works, Vol. I. pp. 45, 46. 

And he proceeds lang % 1 11 n g t t & li p 

his countrymen to p tl 1 d f th [u ty Th 

tion, widely circulated hroa 1 th p g tl e ato un 

versal celebrity in tl e No the n State md wa n f t! e ma y 
causes which secured h n n an n he na al 1 

Such was his popularity B t n that 18 i h wts 
elected to Congress by 4 D90 t t f 5 000 a d u h wa 

his celebrity in his i 1 n h t h n ual t ners 1 on 
banks, insurance co a} a nd m nt I fi m y 1 1 d n n 

come that would ha afidmtljra nf tm 
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nence. Those were not the times of five-thousand-doliar fees. 
Ab late as 18X9, as we see in Mr. Wehster's books, he gave " ad- 
vice" in imporiant cases for twenty dollars; his regular retaining 
fee was fifty dollars ; his " annual retainer," one hundred dollars } 
his whole charge for conducting a cause rarely exceeded five hun- 
dred dollars; and t!ie income of a whole year averaged about 
twenty thousand dollars. Twenty years later, be bas gained a 
larger sum than that by the trial of a single cause ; but in 1820 
such an income was immense, and probably not exceeded by that 
of any other American lawyer. Most lawyers in the United 
Slates, he once said, "live well, work hard, and die poor"; and 
this is particularly likely to be the case with lawyers who spend 
six months of the year in Congress. 

Northern members of Congress, from the foundation of the 
government, have usually gratified their ambition only by the 
sacrific* of their interests. The Congress of the United States, 
modelled upon the Parliament of Great Brilmn, finds in the 
North no suitable class of men who can afibid to be absent from 
their affairs half the year. We should naturally cljoose to ba 
represented in Washington by men distinguished in their several 
spheres ; but in the North, almost all such persons are so involved 
in business that they cannot accept a seat in Congress, except at 
the peril of their fortune; and this inconvenience is aggravated 
by the habits that prevail at the seat of government. In the case 
of a lawyer like Daniel Webster, who has a large practice in the 
Supreme Court, the difficulty is diminished, because he can usu- 
ally attend the court without seriously neglecting his duties in 
Congress, — usually, but not always. There was one year in the 
Congi'essional life of Mr. Webster when he was kept out of the 
Supreme Court for four months by the high duty that devolved 
upon him of refuting Calhoun's nullification subtilties ; but even 
in that year, his professional income was more than seven thou- 
sand dollars ; and he ought by that time, after thirty years of 
most successful practice, to have been independent of his profes- 
sion. He was not, however ; and never would have been, if he 
had practised a century. Those habits of profusion, that reck- 
less disi-ogard of pecuniary considerations, of which we noticed 
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ladications in his early days, seemed lo be part of liis moral con- 
stilution. He never appeared to know how niuch nioaey he had, 
nor how much he owed ; and, what was worse, he never appeared 
lo care. He was a profuse giver and a carelesa payer. It was 
far easier for him to send a hnndred-dollar note in reply to a beg- 
ging letter, than it was to discharge a long-standing account; and 
when he had wasted his resources in extravagant and demoraliz- 
ing gifts, he deemed it a sufficient answer to a presented bill to ask 
Iiis creditor how a man could pay money who had none. 

It is not true, therefore, that the frequent emharrassTaents of 
his later years were due to the loss of practice by hia attendance 
in Congress ; because, in the years when his professional gains 
were smallest, his income was large enough for the wants of any 
reasonable man. Nevertheless, wo cannot deny that wheti, in 

1827, by his acceptance of a seat in the Senate, he gave himself 
permanently to public life, he made a sacrifice of his pecuniaj'y 
interests which, for a man of such vast requirements and uncalcu- 
lating habits, was very great. 

But his reward was also very great. On that elevated the- 
atre he soon found an opportunity for the display of his talents, 
which, while it honored and served his country, rendered him the 
foremost man in that part of it where such talents as his could 
be appreciated. 

All wars of which we have any knowledge have consisted of 
two parts : first, a war of words ; secondly, the conflict of arms. 
The war of words which issued in the late Rebellion began, in 

1828, by the publication of Mr. Calhoun's first paper upon Nullifi- 
cation, called the South Cai-olina Exposition ; and it ended in 
April, 1861, when President Lincoln issued his call for seventy- 
five thousand troops, which excited so much merriment at Mont- 
gomery. This was a period of thirty-three years, during which 
every person in the United Sfates who could use either tongue 
or pen joined in the strife of words, and contributed his share 
either toward hastening or postponing the final appeal to the 
sword. Men fight with one another, says Dr. Franklin, because 
they have not sense enougb to settle their disputes in any other 
way ) and when once thoy Lave begun, never slop klHing one 
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anothei- as long as they have money enough " lo pay the butch- 
era." So it appeared in our case. Of a!l the men who took 
part in this preUminary war of words, Daniel Webster was 
incomparablj tlie ablest. He seemed charged with a message 
and a mission lo the people of the United States ; and almost 
everything that he said in his whole life of real value has refer- 
ence to that message and that mission. The necessity of tlie 
Union of these States, tie nature of the tie that binds them 
together, the meana hy which alone that tie can be kept strong, 
— this was what he came charged to impart to us; and whea he 
had fully delivered tliis message, he had done his work. His 
numheriess speeches upon the passing questions of the day, — 
tariff, Bank, currency, Sub-treasury, and the i-est, — in which 
the partisan spoke rather than the man, may have had their 
value at the time, but there is little in them of durable worth. 
Those of them which events have not refuted, time has rendered 
obsolete. No general prindples are eslablisiied in them which 
can be applied to new cases. Indeed, he used often to assert 
that there were no genei-al prindples in practical statesmanship, 
bnt that the government of nations is, and must be, a series of 
expedients. Several times, in his publisiied works, can be found 
the assertion, that there is no such thing as a science of political 
economy, though he says he had " turned over" all the authors 
on that subject from Adara Smith to his own time. It is when 
he speaks of the Union and the Constitution, and when he is 
roasiog the sentiment of nationality, that he utters, not, indeed, 
eternal truths, but truths necessary to the existence of the United 
States, and which can only become obsolete when the nation is 

The whole of his previous life had been an unconscious prep- 
aration for these great debates. It was one of the recollections 
of his childhood, that, in his eighth year, he had bought a hand- 
kerchief upon which was printed the Constitution of 1787, which 
he then read through ; and while he was a farmer's boy at home, 
the great question of its acceptance or rejection had been decided. 
His father's party was the party for the Constitution, whose only 
regret concerning it was, that it was not so much of a constitution 
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as they wished it fo bo. The Republicans dwelt upon Its defects 
and dangers; the Federalists, upon its advantages and beauties: 
so that aU that this receptive lad heard of it at his father's fire- 
side was of its value and necessity. "We see in liia youthful 
orations that nothing in the history of the continent struck his 
imagination so powerfully as the spectacle of thirty-eight gentle- 
men meeting in a quiet city, and peacefully settling the terms of . 
a national union between thirteen sovereign States, most of which 
gave up, voluntarily, what the sword alone was once supposed 
capable of extorting. In all his orations on days of national 
festivity or mourn n we 1 e that his weightiest eulogy falls 
upon those who we um p u u this great business. Because 
Hamilton aided in t 1 e d his memory ; hecause Madison 

was its best inte p t h en 'afed his name and deferred 
absolutely (o his j d m t. It was clear to his mind that the 
President can only d mi n fficer of the government as he 
appoints him, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate ; 
but he would not permit himself to think so agaiast Mr. Madi- 
son's decision. His own triumphs at the bar — those upon which 
lie plamed himself — were all auch as resulted from his lonely 
broodiogs over, and patient study of, the Constitution of his 
country. A native of one of the smallest of the States, to which 
the Union was an unmixed Jienefit and called for no sacrifice of 
pride, he grew up into nationality without having to pass through 
any probation of States' riglits scruples. Indeed, it was as natu- 
ral for a man of his calibre to be a national man as it is for his 
own Monadnock to be three thousand feet above the level of tJio 

The South Carolina Exposition of 1828 appeared to fall still- 
born from the press. Meither General Jackson nor any of his 
nearest friends seem to have been so much as aware of its ex- 
istence ; certainly they attached no importance to it. Colonel 
Benton assures us, that to him the Hayne debate, so far as it re- 
lated to constitutional questions, seemed a mere oratorical display, 
without adequate cause or object ; and we know that General 
Jackson, intimately allied with the Hayne family and strongly 
attached to Colonel Hayae himself, wished him success in thede- 
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bate, and heard with regret that Mr, Webster was " demohshing " 
him. Far, indeed, was any one from supposing that a movement 
had heen set on foot which was to end only with the total destruc- 
tion of the " interest " sought to be protected by it. Far was any 
one from foreseeing Uiat so poor and alight a thing as the Expo- 
sition was the beginning of forty years of strife. It is evident 
from the Banquo passage of Mr. Webster's principal speech, 
when, looking at Vice-President Calhoun, he reminded that am- 
bitious man that, in joining the coalition which made Jaohaon 
President, he had only g^veo Van Buren a push toward the 
Presidency, — " Ko son of ikeirs succeeding," — it is evident, we 
say, from this passage, and from other covert allusions, that he 
understood the game of Nullification from the beginning, so far as 
its objects were pereonal. But there is no reason for supposing 
that he attached importance to it before that memorable afternoon 
in December, 1830, when he strolled from t!ie Supreme Court in- 
to the Senate-chamber, and chanced to hear Colonel Huyne re- 
viling New England, and repeating the doctrines of the South 
Carolina ExpoBition- 

Every one Icnows the story of this first triumph of the United 
States over its enemies, Daniel Webster, as Mr. Everett re- 
cords, appeared to be the only person in Washington who was 
entirely at his ease ; and he was so remarkably unconcerned, that 
Mr. Everett feared he was not aware of the expectations of the 
public, and the urgent necessity of his exerting all his poweiB. 
Another friend mentions, that on the day before the delivery of 
the principal speech the orator lay down as usual, after dinner, 
upon a sofa, and soon was heard laughing to himself. Being 
asked what he was laughing at, he said he had just thought of a 
way to turn Colonel Hayne's quotation about Banquo's ghost 
against himself, and he was going to get up and make a note of 
it. This he did, and thea resumed his nap. 

Notwithstanding these appearances of indifference, he was fally 
roused to the importance of the occasion ; and, indeed, we have 
the impression that only on this occasion, in his whole life, were 
all his powers in full activity and his entire mass of being in full 
glow. But even then the artist was apparent in all that he did. 
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and particularly in the dresa which he wore. At that time, in 
his forty-eighth jear; his hair was still as hiack as an lutlian's, and 
it lay in considerahle masses about the spacious dome of his fore- 
head. His form had neither the alenderness of his youth nor the 
elephantine magnitude of his later years ; it was fully, but finely, 
developed, imposing and stately, yet cot wanting in alertness and 
grace. No costume could have heen better suited to it than hia 
blue coat and glittering gilt buttons, his ample yellow waistcoat, 
bis black trousers, and snowy cravat. It was in some degree, per- 
haps, owing to the elegance and daintiness of his dress that, while 
tbe New England men among his hearers were moved to tears, 
many Southern membere, like Colonel Eenton, regarded the 
speech merely as a Fourth-of-July oration delivered on the 6th 
of January. Benton assures us, however, that he soon discov- 
ered his error, for Ihe Nullificrs were not to be put down by a 
speech, and soon revealed themselves in their true character, as 
" irreconcilable " foes of the "Union. This was Daniel Web- 
ster's own word in speaking of that faction in 1830, — " irrecon- 
cilable." 

After this transcendent effort,- — perhaps the greatest of ils 
kind ever made by man, — Daniel Wohster had nothing to gain 
in the esteem of the Northern States. He was indisputably our 
foremost man, and in Massachusetts there was no one who could 
be said to be second to him in the regard of the people: he was 
a whole species in himself. In the subsequent winter of debate 
with Calhoun upon the same subject, he added many details to 
his argument, developed it in many directions, and accumulated a 
great body of constitutional reasoning; hut so far as the people 
were concerned, the reply to Hayne sufficed. In all those 
debates we are struck with his colossal, his superfluous superiority 
to his opponents ; and we wonder how it could have been that 
such a man should have thought it worth while to refute such 
puerilities. It was, however, abundantly worth while. The 
assailed Constitution needed such a defender. It was necessary 
that the patriolic feeling of the American people, which waa 
destined to a trial so severe, should have an unshakable basis of 
intelligent conviction. It was necessary that all men should he 
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made distinctly to see that the Constitution was not a " compact " 
to which the States "acceded," and from which they could 
eecede, but the fundamental law, which the people had established 
and ordained, from which there could be no seeesaion but by- 
revolution. It was necessary that the country should be made to 
understand that Nullification and Secession were one and the 
same ; and that to admit the first, promising to stop short at the 
second, was as though a man " should take the plunge of Niag- 
ara and cry out that he would stop half-way down," Mr. Web- 
ster's principal speech on this subject, delivered in 1832, has, and 
will ever have, with the people and the Courts of the United 
States, the authority of a judicial decision ;■ and it might very 
properly be added to popular editions of the Constitution as an 
appendix. Into the ci'eation of the feeling and opinion which, 
fought out the late war for the Union a thousand and ten thou- 
sand causes entered ; every man who had ever performed a 
patriotic action, and every man who ever from his heart had 
spoken a patriotic word, contributed to its production ; but to no 
man, perhaps, were we more indebted for it than to the Daniel 
"Webster of 1830 and 1832. 

We cannot so highly commend his votes in 18S2 as Lis 
speeches. General Jackson's mode of dealing with nullification 
seems to us the model for every government to follow which ha.i 
to deal with discontented subjects : — 1. To take care that the. 
laws are obeyed ; 2. To remove the real grounds of discontent. 
This was General Jackson's plan. This, also, was the aim of 
Mr. Clay's compromise. Mr. Webster objected to both, on the 
ground that nullification was rebellion, and that no legislation 
respecting the pretext for rebellion should he entertained until 
the rebellion was quelled. Thus he came out of the battle, dear 
to the thinking people of the country, but estranged from the 
three political powers, — Henry Clay and his friends. General 
Jacksou and his friends, Calhoun and his friends ; and though he 
soon lapsed again under the leadership of Mr. Clay, there was 
never again a cordial union between him and any interior circle 
of politicians who could have gratified his ambition. Deceived 
by the thunders of applause which greeted liim wiierever ho 
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■went, and the intonse adulation of his own immediate circle, he 
thought that he too could be an independent power in politics. 
Two wild vagaries seemed to have haunted him ever after ; first, 
that a mau could merit the Presidency ; secondly, that a man 
could get the Presidency by meriting it. 

From 1832 to the end of his life it appears to ua that Daniel 
"Webster was undergoing a process of deterioration, moral and 
mental. His material part gained upon his spiritual. Naturally 
inclined to indolence, and having an enormous capadty for phys- 
ical enjoyment, a great hunter, ftsherman, and farmer, a lover of 
good wine and good dinnera, a most jovial companion, his phys- 
ical desires and tastes were constantly strengthened by being 
keenly gratified, while his mind was fed chiefly upon past ac- 
quisitions. There is nothing in his later efforts which, shows any 
intellectual advance, nothing from which we can infer that he 
had been browsing in forests before untrodden, or feeding in pas- 
tures new. Ho once said, at Marshfleld, that, if he could live 
three lives in one, he would like to devote them all to study, — 
one to geology, one lo astronomy, and one to classical literature. 
But it does not appear that he invigorated and refreshed the old 
age of his mind, by doing more than glance over the great works 
which treat of these subjects. A new language every ten years, 
or a new science vigoroTisly pursued, seems necessary to preserve 
the freshnegs of the understanding, especially when the physical 
tastes are superabundantly nourished. He could praise Eufus 
Choate for reading a little Latin and Greek every day, ^ and 
this was better than nothing, — but he did not follow his exam- 
ple. There is an aged merchant in New York, who has kept hia 
mind from growing old by devoting exactly twenty minutes every 
day to the reading of some abstruse book, as far removed from 
hia necessary routine of thought as he could find. Goethe's ad- 
vice to every one to read every day a short poem, recognizes the 
danger we all incur in taking systematic care of the body and 
letting the soul fake care of itself. During the last ten years of 
Daniel Webster's life, he spent many a thousand dollars upon his 
library, and almost ceased to be an intellectual being. 

His pecuniaiy habits demoralized him. It was wrong and 
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mean in him to accept gifts of money from the people of Boston ; 
it was wrong in them to suhiuit to his merciless exactions. What 
need was there that their Senator should sometimes ho a mendi- 
cant and sometimes a pauper? If he chose to muntain baronial 
state without a baron's income ; if he chose to have two fancy 
farms of more than a thousand acres each ; if he chose to keep 
two hundred prize cattle and seven hundred choice sheep for his 
pleasure; if he must have abowt his house lamas, deer, and all 
rare fowls ; if his flower-garden must be one acre in extent, and 
his books worth thirty thoiisaud dollars ; if he found it pleasant 
to keep two or three yachts and a litile fleet of smaller craft; if 
he could not refrain from sending money in answer to bogging 
letters, and pleased himself by giving away to his black man 
money enough to buy a very good house ; and if he could not 
avoid adding wings and rooms to his spacious mansion at Marsh- 
field, and must needs keep open house there and have a dozen 
guests at a time, — why should the solvent and careful business 
men of Boston have been taxed, or have taxed themselves, to 
pay any part of the expense ? 

Mr. Lanman, his secretary, gives «s this curious and contra- 
dictory account of his pecuniary habits; — 

"He mT.de money w tli ease, and spent it without reflection. He 
had accounts w th va out banks, and men of all parties were always 
glad to actommodite hm with loans, if he wanted them.. He kept no 
record of h s depos Is mkss it were on slips of paper hidden ia his 
pockets ; these mattera were generally left with his secretary. His 
notes were fi Idom oi i evei regularly protested, and when they mere, 
they cause 1 h m m nimcnse deal of mental anxiety. When the 
writer has somet mes drawn a check for a couple of thousand dollars, 
he has not even looked at it hut packed Jt away in his pockels, like so 
much waste papei. Dunng his long professional career, he earned 
money enough to make a dozen fortunes, but he spent it liberally, and 
gave it away to the poor by hundreds and thousands. Begging letters 
from women and unfortunate men were received by him almost daily, 
at certain periods ; and one instance is remembered where, on six sue- 
cesdve days, he sent remittances of fifl^y and one hundred dollars to 
people with whom he was entirely unacqu^nted. He was indeed eare- 
lesB, but strictly and religiously honest, in all his money matters. Ha 
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knew not how to be otherwise. Tbe last fee whicli he ever received 

for a Mngle legal argument was 811,000 

" A sanctiiiiomous lady once called upon Me. Webster, in Washing- 
ton, with a long and pitiM story about her misfortunes and poverty, 
and asked him for a donation of money to defray her expenses to her 
home in a Western city. He listened with all the patience he could 
manage, expressed his surprise that she should have called npon him 
for money, Mmply because he was an officer of the government, and 
that, too, when she was a total stranger to him, reprimanded her in 
very plain language for her improper conduct, and handed her a note 
of fifty dollars. 

" He had called upon the cashier of the bank where he kept an ac- 
count, for the purpose of getting a draft discounted, when that gentle- 
man expressed some surprise, and casually inquired why he wanted so 
much money ? ' To spend ; to buy bread and moat,' repUed Mr. Web- 
ster, a littie annoyed at this speech. 

" ' But,' returned the casLier, ' you already have upon deposit in the 
bank no less than three thousand dollais, and I was only woudoriog 
why you wanted so much money.' 

" This was indeed the truth, but Mr. Webster had forgotten it." 

Mr. Lanman's assertion that Mr. Webster, with all this reck- 
lessness, was religioualj honest, must have excited a grim smile 
npon the countenances of such of his Boston readers as had had 
his name upon their books Ho man can be honest long who is 
careless m his expenditures 

It is evident fiom hib lettei-s, it we did not know it from other 
sources of mfoimation, that his Larrlpssness with regard to the 
balancing of his books giew upon him as he advanced in life, 
and kept pace with the general detenoration of his character. In 
1834, before he had been degraded by the acceptance of pecuni- 
ary aid, and when he was still a soh ent person, one of his nephews 
asked him for a loan. Ho replied ; " If you think you can do 
anything useful with a thousand dollars, you may ha\e that sum 
in the spring, or sooner, if need be, on the following eondilions : — 
1. Ton must give a note for it with reasonable security. 2. The 
interest must be payable annually, and must be paid at the day 
without fail. And so long as this continues to be done, the money 
not to be called for — the principal — under six months' notice. 
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I am thus explicit with you, hecause you wish me to be so ; and 
because also, having a little money, and but a little, I atn resolved 
on keeping it," This is sufficiently business-like. Ho had a lit- 
tle money then, — enough, as he intimates, for the economical 
mainteoance of his family. During the laud fever of 1835 and 
1836, he lost so seriously by speculations in Western land, that 
he was saved from bankruptcy only by the aid of that mystical 
but efficient body whom he styled his "friends" ; and from that 
time to the end of hia life he was seldom at his ease. He earned 
immense occasional fees, — two of twenty-five thousand dollars 
each ; he recMved frequent gifts of money, as well as a regular 
stipend from an invested capital; but he expended so profusely, 
that he was sometimes at a loss for a hundred dollars to pay his 
hay-roaiers ; and he died forty thousand dollars in debt. 

The adulation of which ho was the victim at almost every hour 
of his existence injured and deceived him. He was continually 
informed that he was the greatest of living men, — the " godlike 
Daniel"; and when he escaped even into the interior of his 
home, he found there persons who sincerely believed that making 
such speeches as his was the greatest of all possible human 
achievements. All men whose talents are of the kind which 
enable their possessor to give intense pleasure to great multitudes 
are liable to this misfortune ; and especially m a new and busy 
country, little removed &om the colonial state, where intellectual 
eminence is rare, and the number of persons who can enjoy it is 
exceedingly great, "We are growing out of this provincial pro- 
pensity to abandon ourselves to admiration of the pleasure-giving 
talents. The time is at hand, we trust, when we shall not be 
struck with wonder because a man can make a vigorous speech, 
or write a good novel, or play Hamlet decently, and when we 
shall be able to enjoy the talent without adoring the man. The 
talent is one thing, and the man another; the talent may be 
immense, and the man little ; the speech powerful and wise, the 
speaker weak and foolish. Daniel Webster came at last to loathe 
this ceaseless incense, but it was when his heart was set upon ho- 
mage of another kind, which he was destined never to enjoy. 

Another powerful cause of his deterioration was the strange, 
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strong, always increasing d hhltlP It Ay 

intelligent politician, ontsid f 1 1 f 1 f i 

could have told him, and pr d hmlthlidl! 
chance of beitig elected Plttliithm fit 

man in the Whig party. A I th m 1 th t h 1 m if 
should not have known it, — h 1 k w hj p ly wl y 

every candidate had been mtlf MdntG 1 

Taylor. In the teeth of all tl f ts h t!l h h J tl laiz 
ing delusion that the Pres d y f th U t 1 S t 11 tl 
Premiership of England, ishnt I djt dfl 

and able public service. Th P es 1 y ll y la t 

merely an accident, but it is d t f h last m m t It 

is a game too difficult for morlal faculties to play, because some 
of the conditions of success are as uncertain as the winds, and as 
ungovernable. If dexterous playing could have availed, Douglas 
would have carried off the stakes, for he had an audadous anl a 
mathematical mind ; while the winning man in 1856 was a heavy 
player, devoid of skill, whose decisive advantage was that he had 
been out of the game for four years. Mr. Seward, too, was within 
an ace of winning, when an old quarrel between two New York 
editors swept his cards from the table. 

No : the President of the United States is not prime minister, 
but chief magistrate, and he is subject to that law of nature which 
places at the head of regular governments more or less respecta- 
ble Nobodies, In Europe this law of nature works through the 
hereditary principle, and in America through universal suffrage. 
In all probability, we shall usually elect a person of the non-com- 
mittal species, ~ one wlio will have lived fifty or sixty years in 
the world without having formed an offensive conviction or ntteied 
a striking word, — one who will have conducted his life as those 
popular periodicals are conducted, in which there are " no allusions 
to politics or religion." And may not this be part of the exquis- 
ite economy of nature, which ever strives to get info each place 
the smallest man that can fill it? How miaerahly out of place 
would be a man of active, originating, disinterested spirit, at the 
head of a strictly limited, constitutional government, such as ours 
is in time of peace, in which the best President is he who does 
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die least? Imagine a live maa thrust out over the bows of & 
ship, and compelled to stand as flgure-liead, l^hed by the waves 
and winds during a four years' voyage, and expected to be pleased 
with his situation because he is gilt I 

Daniel Webster so passionately desired the place, that he could 
never see how far he was from the possibility of getting it. He 
was not sucii timber as either Southern fire-eaters or Northern 
wu-e-pullers had any use for ; and a melancholy sight it was, this 
man, once so stately, paying court to every passing Southerner, 
and personally begging delegates to vote for him. He was not 
made for that An elephant does sometimes stand upon his head 
and play a barrel-organ, but every one who sees lie sorry sight 
sees also that it was not the design of Nature that elephants 
should do such things. 

A Marshfield elm may be for h^f a century in decay without 
exhibiting much outward change; and when, in some tempestu- 
ous night, half its bulk is torn away, the neighborhood notes with 
surprise that what seemed solid wood is dry and crumbling pith. 
During the last fifteen years of Daaiol Webster's life, his wonder- 
fully imposing form and his immense reputation concealed from 
the public the decay of his powei-s and the degeneration of hie 
morals. At least, few said what perhaps many felt, that " he was 
not the man he had been." People went away from one of his 
ponderous and empty speeches disappointed, but not ill pleased 
to boast that they too had "heard Daniel Webste [ k a d 
feeling very sure that he could be eloquent, tlioogl I 1 d n t 
been. We heard one of the last of his out-of-door p 1 It 

was near Thiladelphia, in 1844, when he was " mp th 
State" for Henry Clay, and when our youthful fig 
warmly with the object of his speech. What a di pp tm t 
How poor and pompous and pointless it seemed ! N 1 1 w 

resist the impression that he was playing a part, no h Jp y 
to ourselves, as we turned to leave the scene, " Th m t 

sincere in this ; he is a humbug." And when, som j I t 

we saw him present himself before a large audience t t 

far removed from intoxication, and mumble incoh f t 

minutes, and when, in the course of Ike evening, wo saw him 
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make a great shuw nf approval whenevur thu clergy were eom- 
plimenfed, tbe irapressioa was renewed tliat the man Lad ei- 
peoded his aincerity, and that nothing was real to him any more 
except wine and office. And even flien such were the might and 
majesty of his presence, that ho seemed to flil and satisfy the 
people by merely sitting Ihere in an arm-chair, like Jupiter, ia a 
spacious yellow waistcoat with two bottle= of Madeiia under it 

All this gradual, unseen deterioration o! mind and character 
was revealed to tlie country on the 7th of March, 1850, What 
a downfall was there ! That shameful speech leids worse in 
1867 than it did in 1850, and still exoiti peivcitmg power over 
timid and unformed minds. It was the very time fur him to have 
broken finally with the " irreconcilable " faction, who, after hav- 
ing made President Tyler snub Daniel Wohster from his dearly 
loved office of Secretary of State, had consummated the scheme 
which gave us Texas at the cost of war with Mesico, and Cali- 
fornia as one of the incidents of peace. California was not down 
in their programme ; and now, while claiming the right to make 
four slave States out of Texas, they refused to admit California 
to freedom. Then was it that Daniel Webster of Massachusetts 
rose in the Senate of the United States and said ia substance 
this ; These fine Southern brethren of ours have now stolen all 
the land there is to steal. Let us, therefore, put no obstacle i» 
the way of their peaceable enjoyment of the plunder. 

And the spirit of the speech was worse even than its doctrine. 
He went down upon the koees of his soul, and paid base homage 
to his own and his counti'y's irreconcilable foes. Who knew bet- 
t than D 1 W b t th t J h C C Ih d 1 f 11 

h d fir t t 1 nd th y t m lly f m 1 th h 1 

f h g wl h tl n t d b t th iSf th d h S th 

H w th m m t h h kl d m th m 1 wl 



a d h m 1 f tl 



1 hi t ht t 



Mr. W ebster. ^~ " Aii honorable member [Calhon 
does not allow him to bo here to-day — " 
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A Senator. — " He is here." 

Mr. Webster. — " I aiu very happy to hear that he is ; may he long 
be here, and in the enjoyment of health to serve his country ! " 

And this ; — 

Mr. Web$ler. — " The honorable member flid not disguise his conduct 
or his motives." 

Mr. Calhoun. — "Never, never." 

Mr. Websler, — " What he means he is very apt to say." 

Mr. Calhoun. — " Always, always." 

Mr. Webslnr. — "And I honor him for it." 

And this : — 

Mr. Webster. — "I see an honorable member of this body [Mason 
of Virginia] paying me the honor of listening to my reniarkB ; he 
brings to my mind. Sir, freshly and vividly, -nhat I learned of hia great 
ancestor, so much distinguished in his day and generation, so worthy to 
be succeeded by so worthy a grandson." 

And this : — 

Mr. Webster. ■ — " An honorable member from Louisiana addressed 
ua the other day on tbis Subject. I suppose there is not a more amiable 
and worthy gentleman in this chamber, nor a gentleman who would be 
more slow to ^ve oftence to anybody, and he did not mean in his re- 
marks to give offence. But what did he say ? Why, Sir, he took pains 
to rnn a contrast between the slaves of the South and the laboring peo- 
ple of the North, giving the preference in all points of condition and 
comfort and happiness to the slaves." 

In the course of thia speech there is one moat palpable contra- 
diction, la the beginning of it, the orator mentioned the change 
of feeling and opinion that had occurred aa to the institution of 
slavery, — " the Worth growing much more warm and strong 
against slavery, and the South, growing much more warm and 
strong in its support," "Once," he said, "the most eminent men, 
and nearly all the conspicuous politicians of the South, held the 
same scntiraenfa, — that slavery was an evil, a blight, a scourge, 
and a curse " ; but now it is " a cherished institution in that 
quarter ; no evil, no scoiirge, but a great religious, social, and 
moral blessing." He then asked how this change of opinioo had 
been brought about, and thus answered the question ; " I suppose. 
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sir, Itis is owing to flie rapid growth ai h 
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then rivets were moie stiongiy fastene P 
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opening out for the discussion of the qu 

itself up in its caatle 

But all would not do He bent the knee in vain. Vain too 
weie his pei'^cnal effort's, Lib Southern tour, his Astor House woo- 
mgs — the pohtiPHOB would have none of him; and he had the cut- 
ting moitificttioaof seeing himself set aside for aWinfieM Scott. 

Let ua not, however, forget that on this occasion, though Dan- 
iel Webster appeared for the first time in his life as a leader, he 
was in reality still only a follower, — a follower, not of the public 
opinion of the North, but of the wishes of its capitalists. And 
probably many thoosands of well-meaning men, not versed in the 
mysteries of politics, were secretly pleased to find themselves pro- 
vided with an excuse for yielding once more to a faction, who 
had over us the immense advantage of having made up their 
minds to carry their point or fight. If his was the shame of this 
speech, ours was the guilt. He faithfully represented the portion 
of his constituents whose wine he drank, who helped him out 
with his notes, and who kept his atmosphere hazy with incense ; 
and he faithfully represented, also, that larger number who w^t 
till the wolf is at their door before arming against him, instead of 
meeting him afar off in the outsltirls of the wood. Let us own it : 
the North yearned for peace in 1850, — peace at almost any price. 

One of the most intimate of Mr. Webster's friends said, in a 
public address : " It is true that he desired the highest political 
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position iu the couQtiy, — ttat he thought he had fairly earned a 
clMm to that position. And I aolemnlj- heliere tliat because that 
claim was denied his days were shortened." Ho enemy of the 
great orator ever uttered anything so severe against him as this, 
and we are inclined to think it an error. It was probably the 
strength of his desire for the Presidency that shortened his life, 
not the mere disappointment. When President Fillmore offered 
him the post of Secretary of State, in 1850, it appears to have 
been his preference, much as he loved office, to decline it He 
longed for his beautiful Marshfield, on the shore of the ocean, his 
herds of noble cattle, his broad, prdactive fields, his yachts, his 
fishing, his rambles in the foiPits planted b} his own hand, his 
homely chats with neighbore and belj^ed dependents. "Oh!" 
said he, " if I could have mj ow n will, nc\ ei , never would I leave 
Maralifield again 1" But his "friends,' intciested and disinter- 
ested, told him it was a shorter step from the office of Sewetary 
of State to that of President than from the Senate-chamber. He 
yielded, as he always did, and spent a long, hot summer iu Wash- 
ington, to tlie sore detriment of his health. And Again, in 1852, 
after he had failed to receive the nomination for the Presidency, 
he was offered the place of Minister to England. His " friends " 
again advised against his acceptance. His letter to the President, 
declining the offer, presents him in a sorry light indeed. " I have 
made up my mind to think no more about the. English mission. 
My principal reason is, that I think it would be regarded as a 

descent I have been accustomed to give instructions to 

minifltera abroad, and not to receive them." Accustomed ! Tes ; 
for two years ! It Is probable enough that his acceptance of of- 
fice, and his adherence to it, hastened his death. Four montiis 
after the words were written which we have just quoted, he was 
no more. 

Hia last days were such as his best friends could have wished 
them to be, — calm, dignified, affectionate, worthy of his lineage. 
His burial, too, was singularly becoming, impressive, and touch- 
ing. We have been esceedingly struck with the account of it 
given by Mr, George S. Hillard, in bis truly elegant and elo- 
quent eulogy upon Mr. Webster, delivered in Faneuil Hall, In 
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Ms last, will, executed a few days before his death, Mr. "Webster 
requested that he might bo buried " without the least show or os- 
tentation, but in a manner respectful to my neighbor, whose 
kindness has contributed so much to the happiness of me and 
mine," His wishes were obeyed ; and he was buried more as 
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sadly the vast multitude followed, in mourning silence, and he 
was laid down to rest among dear aiid kindred dust." 

In surveying the life and works of this eminent and gifted 
man, we are continually struck with the evidences of his magni- 
tude. He was, as we have said, a very large person. His brain 
was within a little of being one third larger than the average, 
and it was one of the largest three on record. His bodily frame, 
inali its parts, was on a majestic scale, and his presence was im- 
mense. He liked large things, — mountains, elms, great oaks, 
mighty bulls and oxen, wide fields, the oceaa, the Union, and all 
things of magnitude. He hked great Kome far better than refined 
Greece, and revelled in the immense tilings of literature, such as 
Paradise Lost, and the Book of Job, Bmke, Dr John«on and the 
Sixth Book of the ^neid Homer he never caied much for, — 
nor, indeed, anything Greek He hated, he loathed, the it,t of 
writing. Billiard" ten-pms thes", draughts nhiet, he never 
relished, though foud to excess oi out door pleasure'*, like hunt- 
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ing, fishing, yaclitiDg, lie liked fo be alone with great Nature, 
— alone in the ^aiit woods or on tlie aliores uf fho resoundiog 
sea,— alone all day with his gun, his dog, and hia thougiits, — 
alone in tlie morning, before any one was astir but himself, look- 
ing out upon the sea and the glorloos sunriae. What a delieiouB 
picture of this large, healthy Son of Earth Mr. Lanman gives us, 
where he describes him coming into his bedroom, at sunrise, and 
startling him out of a deep sleep by shouting, " Awake, sluggard ! 
and look upon this glorious scene, for the sky and the ocean are 
enveloped in flames I " He was akin to all large, slow things in 
nature. A herd of fine cattle gave him a keen, an inexhaustible 
enjoyment; but he never "tasted" a horse: he had no horse 
enthusiasm. In England he chiefly enjoyed these five things, 
the Tower of London, Westminster Abbey, Smithfleld Cattle 
Market, English farming, and Sir Robert PeeJ. Sir Kobert Peel 
he thought was " head and shoulders above any other man " he 
had ever met He greatly excelled, too, in describing immense 
things. In speaking of the Pyramids, once, he asked, "Who 
can inform us by what now unknown machines mass was thus 
aggregated to mass, and quarry piled on quarry, till solid granite 
seemed to cover the earth and reach the skies." His peculiar 
love of the Union of these States was partly due, perhaps, to this 
habit of his mind of dweUing with complacency on vastness. He 
felt that Be wanted and required a continent to live in : his mind 
would have gasped for breath in New Hampshire. 

But this enormous creature was not an exception to the law 
which renders giants harmless by seaming them with weakness, 
but for which the giants would possess the earth. If he had 
been completed throughout on the plan on which he was 
sketched, if he had been as able to originate as he was powerful 
to state, if he had possessed will proportioned to his strength, 
moral power equal fo his moral feeling, intellect on a par with 
his genius, and principle worthy of his intellect, he would have 
subjugated mankind, and raised his country to a point from which 
it would have dropped when the tyrannizing influence was 
withdrawn. Every sphere of life has its peculiar temptations, 
which there is only one thing that can enable a man to resist, — 
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1 devotion lo its clutiea. Daniel 
Webster was one of those who fell before the seductions of his 
place. He was not one of those who find in the hnppinesa and 
prosperity of their country, and ia the esteem of their fellow- 
citizens, their own sufficient and abundant reward for serving her. 
He pined for something lower, smaller, — something personal 
and vulgar. He had no religion, — not the least tincture of it ; 
and he seemed at last, iu his dealings with individuals, lo have no 
conscience. "What he called his religion had no effect whatever 
upon the conduct of his life ; it made him go to church, talk 
piously, puff the clergy, aod "patronize Providence," — no more. 
He would accept retaining fees, and never look into the bundles 
of papers which accompanied them, in which were enclosed the 
hopes and the fortune of anxious households. He would receive 
gifts of money, and toss into his waste-paper basket the list of 
the givers, without having glanced at its contents ; thus defraud- 
ing Ihem of the only recompense in his power to grant, and the 
only one they wished. It shocked him if his secretary came to 
the dinner-table in a frock-coat, and he would himself appear 
drunk before three thousand people. And yet, such was the 
power of his genius, such was the charm of his manner, such the 
affectionateness of his nature, such the robust heartiness of his 
enjoyment of life, that honorable men who knew his faults l>est 
loved him to the last, — not in spite of them, but partly in con- 
sequence of them. What in another man they would have pro- 
nounced atrocious, appeared in him a kind of graceful rollicking 
helplessness to resist. 

Such, as it seems to our very imperfect judgment, was Daniel 
Webster, one of the largest and one of the weakest of men, of 
admirable genius and deplorable character ; who began life well 
and served his. country well and often, but held not out faithful 
to the end. American statesmen are called to a higher vocation 
than those of other countries, and there is nothing in the politics 
of America which can reward a man of eminent ability for pub- 
lic service. If such a person feels that his country's happiness 
and greatness will not be a satisfying recompense for anything he 
can do for her, let him, as he values his peace and soul's health, 
cling to the safe obscurity of private life. 
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THEEE were two ways of getting to Soufli Carolina in Colonial 
times. The first immigrants, many of wliom were men of 
capital, landed at Charleston, and, settling in the fertile low conn- 
try along the coast, became prosperous planters of rice, indigo, and 
corn, before a single white inhabitant had found his way to the 
more salubrious upper country in the western part of the Prov- 
ince. The settlers of the upper country were plain, poorer peo- 
ple, who landed at Philadelphia or Baltimore, and travelled 
southward along the base of the Alleghanies to the inviting table- 
lands of tl e Cirolini^ In the lower country, tho estates weie 
large, the sUvet nimeiou tie white mh ibitanls fe v idle and 
profuse The upi er co i try wia peopled by i sturdier race 
who possessed fiims of molera,ti, extent he vn out of the wildei 
aess by their own strong a,ims and tilled by themselves with the 
aid of few sU^es Between the uppci and the lowei countiy 
there wis a waste regi a of ='\ndy hills aad rotky icclivities un 
inhabited Imost un nbabitable which i en lered the two section^ 
of one Provmce sepaiate communtiea sciiccly known to ono 
another Down ilmost to the beginnm^, ot tte Rovulutionary 
War, the tnrmera of the upper country were not rejresent^'d in 
the Leg sl if ure of So ith Caroli la fhough they were then as nu 
meroua is the plantcro of the lowei country Between the peo 
pie of the two sections there was little unity of feelmg The 
lordly planters of the lower country rega dpd the i We tern fel 
low-citizens as provincial or plebeian ; the farmers of the upper 
country had some contempt for the planters as effeminate, aristo- 
cratic, and Tory. The Revolution abased the pride, lessened Hie 
wealth, and improved the politics of the planters ; a revised Con- 
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stitution, in 1790, gave prep n h 

in the popular brancli of the La ad h S b 

Carolina was a sufliciently h m mm w h 

Looliing merely to the p b Ca h h p a 

pleader of the Southern aris ay h d p to find h m 

born and reared among the planteia of the low country. The 
Calhouns, on the contrary, were up-conntry people, — farmera, 
Whigs, Presbyterians, men of moderate means, who wielded the 
axe and held the ploagh with their own hands, until enabled to 
buy a few " new negroes," cheap and savage ; called new, be- 
cause fresh from Afnca, A family party of them (parents, four 
sons, and a daughter) emigrated from the North of Ireland early 
in the last century, and settled first in Pennsylvania ; then re- 
moved to Western Virginia ; whence the defeat of Braddock, ia 
1755, drove them southward, and they found a permanent abode 
in the extreme west of South Carolina, then an unbroken wilder- 
ness. Of those four sons, Patrick Calhoun, the father of the Nal- 
lifier, was the youngest. He was six years old when tbo family 
left Ireland twenty mne when thej planted the Calhoun Set- 
tlement" m Abbeville District South Caiolina. 

Patrick Cilhoun wjs a strong headed wrcng headed very 
bi'ave, honest ignorant m^n IIis whole life almost, was a bat- 
tle. When the Calhouns hid been but hve years in then forest 
home, the Cheiokees attacked the settlement destioyed it ut- 
terly, billed one half the men and drove the lest to the lower 
country ; whence they dired not return tdl the peace of 1763, 
Patrick Calhcun w is elected to command the mountei rangers 
raised to piotett the fioniier a duty heioically performed by 
him. After the peace the settlement enjoyed seveial ye^ia of 
tranquillity, during whicb Patrick Calhoun w as married to Martha 
Caldwell, a native of Vii^inia, but the daughter of an Irish Pres- 
byterian emigrant. During this peaceful interval, all the tamily 
prospered with the settlement which bore its name ; and Pafiitli, 
who in his childhood had only learned to read and write, availed 
himself of such leisure as he had to increase his knowledge Be- 
sides reading the books within his reach, which weie few, he 
learned to survey land, and practised that vocation to advantage. 
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lie was especially fond of reading history to gatKer new proofs of 
the Bouudness of his political opinions, whicii were "Whig to the 
uttermost. The war of the Eevolntion brote in upon the settle- 
ment, at length, and made deadly havoc there ; for it was warred 
upon by three foca at onee, — the British, the Tories, and the 
Cherokeea. The Tories murdered in cold blood a brother of 
Patrick Calhoun's wife. Another of her brothers foil at Cow- 
pens under thirty sabi-e- wounds. Another was taken prisoner, 
and rem^ed for nine months in close coofmement at one of the 
British Andersonvilles of that day. Patrick Calhouo, in many a 
desperate encounter with the Indians, displayed singular coolness, 
courage, adroitness, and tenacity. On one memorable occasion, 
thirteen of his neighbors and himself maintained a forest fight for 
several hours with a force of Cherokeea ten times their number. 
When seven of the white men, had fallen, the rest made their es- 
cape. Returning tliree days after to bury their dead, they found 
upon the field the bodies of twenty-three Indian warriors. At 
another time, as his son used to relate, he had a very long com- 
bat with a chief noted for the certainty of his aim, — the Indian 
behind a ti-ee, the white man behind a fallen log. Four times 
the wily Calhoun drew the Indian's fire by elevating his hat upon 
bis ramrod. The chief, at last, could not refrain from looking to 
see the effect of hie shot ; when one of his shoulders was slighfly 
exposed. On the instant, the white man's rifle sent a ball 
through It; the chief fled into the forest, and Patrick Calhoun 
bore off as a trophy of the fight hia own hat pierced with four 
bullels. 

This Patrick Calhoun illustrates well the North-of-Ireland 
character; one peculiarity of which is the possession of wi^ dis- 
proportioned to intellect. Hence a man of this race frequently 
appears to striking advantage in scenes which demand chiefly an 
exercise of will ; while in other spheres, whieh make larger de- 
mands upon the underatanding, the same man may bo simply mis- 
chievous. "We see this in the ease of Andrew Jackson, who at 
New Orleans was glorious ; at Washington almost wholly pemi- 
dous ; and in the case of Andrew Johnson, who was eminently 
useful to his country in 18G1, but obstructive and perilous to it in 
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1866. For tliese Scofeh Iiiahmen, though they are usually very 
honest men, lod often right m their opinions, axe an uninstructa- 
ble race, who stick to a prejudice as tenaciously as to a principle, 
and really suppose they ate battlmg for right and truth, when 
they are ouly wreaking a priyile vengeance or aiming at a per- 
sonal advantage Patrick Calhoun was the most radical of Detn- 
oe ata n f y ui despiaeis of conventionality; an enemy of 
lany h nk ng the common sen=e of manitind competent to 

de d wh ght without their Tid ; a particular opponent of 

the arro an p e ensions of (he low-country aristocrats. When 
th up-co y p pie began to claim a voice in the government, 
long d t« hell numbers, the planters, of course, opposed 

their demand. To establish their right to vote, Patrick Calhoun 
and a party of his neighbors, armed with rifles, marched across 
the State to within twenty-three miles of Charleston, and there 
voted in deflance of the plantation lords. Events like this led to 
the admission of niembera from the np-country ; and Patrick Cal- 
houn was the first to represent that section iu the Legislature. 
It was entirely characteristic of him to vote against the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, on the ground that it authorized other 
people to tax Carolinians; which he said was taxation without' 
representation. That was just like a narrow, cranky, opiniona- 
tive, unmanageable Calhoun. 

Devoid of imagination and of humor, a hard-headed, eager 
politician, he brought up hia boy upon politics. This was sorry 
nourishment for a child's mind, but he had little else to give him. 
Gambling, hunting, whiskey, and politics were all there was to 
relieve the monotony of life in a Southern back settlement ; and 
the best men naturally threw themselves upon politics. Calhoun 
told MisB Mai'tineau that he could remember standing between 
his father's knees, when be was only five years old, and listening 
to political conversation. He told Duff Green that he had a dis- 
tinct recollection of hearing his father say, when he was only 
nine, that that government is best which allows to each individual 
the largest hhert.y compatible with order and tranquillify, and that 
improvements in political science consist in throwing oiF needless 
restraints. It was a strange child that could remember such a 
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remark. As Patrick Calhoun died in 1795, when his son was 
f!i!rteen years old, the boy must have been very young when he 
heard it, even if he wore mistaken as to the time. Whether 
Patrick Calhoun ever touched upon the subject of slavery in his 
conversations with his children, ia not reported. We only know 
that, late in the career of Mr. Calhoun, he used to he taunted hy 
his opponents in South Carolina with having once held that 
slavery was good and justifiable only ao far as it was preparatory 
to freedom. He was accused of having committed the crime of 
saying, in a public speech, that slavery was like the " scaffolding " 
of an edifice, which, after having served its temporary purpose, 
would be tahen down, of course. We presume he said this ; be- 
cause everything in his later speeches is flatly contradicted in 
those of his earlier public life. Patrick Calhoun was a man to 
give a reason for everything. He was an habitual theorizer and 
generalizer, without possessing the knowledge requisite for safe 
generalization. It is very probable that this apology for slavery 
was part of his son's slender inheritance. 

John Caldwell Calhoun — born in 1782, the youngest but one 
in a family of live children — was eighteen years old before he 
had a thought of being anything but a farmer. His father had 
been dead five years. His only sister was married to that famous 
Mr, Waddell, clergyman and schoolmaster, whose academy in 
North Carolina was for so many years a great Ught in a dark place. 
One of his brothers wiw a clerk in a mercantile house at Charles- 
ton ; another was settled on a farm near by ; another was still a 
boy. His motiier lived upon the paternal farm; and with her 
lived her son John, who ploughed, hunted, fished, and rode, in the 
manner of the farmers' sons in that country. At eighteen he 
could read, write, and cipher; he had i-ead RoUin, Kobertson, 
Voltaire's Charles XIT , Browa's Essays, Captain Cook, and parts 
of Iioeke. This, aei-ordmg to hi'i oivn account, was the sum of 
hia knowledge, except that he had fully imbibed hia father's 
decided republican opmions He shared to some degree his la- 
ther's prejudice, and the general prejudice of the upper country, 
against lawyers; although a couam, John Ewing Calhoun, had 
risen high in that profession, had long served in the Legislature 
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of South Carolina, and was about to be elected United States 
Senator on the Jeffersonian side. As late as May 1800, when he 
waa past eighteen, preference and necessity appeared to fix him 
in the vocation of farmer. The faraiiy had never been rich. 
Indeed, the great Nullifier himself waa a comparatively poor 
man all his life, the number of his slaves never much exceeding 
thirty ; which la equivalent to a working force of fifl«en hands or 

In May, 1800, Calhoun's elder brother came home from 
Charleston to spend the smnmer, bringing with him hia city no- 
tions. He awoke the dormant ambifion of the youth, urged him 
to go to school and become a professional man. But how could 
he leave his mother alone on the farm ? and how could the money 
be raised to pay for a seven years' education? Hia mother and 
his brother conferred npon these pointa, and satisfied him upon 
both ; and in June, 1800, he made hia way to the academy of his 
brother-in-law, Waddell, which waa then in Columbia County, 
Georgia, fitly miles from the home of the Calhouna. In two 
years and a quarter from the day he first, opened a Latin gram- 
mar, he entered the Jvmior Class of Tale College. This was 
quick work. Teachers, however, are aware that late beginnera, 
who have spent their boyhood in growing, often stride past stu- 
denta who have pasaed theira in stunting the growth of mind and 
body at school. Calhoun, late in life, often spoke of the immense 
advantage which Southern boys had over Northern in not going 
so early to school, and being so much on horaeback and out of 
doors. He said one day, about the year 1845: "At the North 
yon overvalue intellect; at the South we rely upon character; 
and if ever there should be a collision that shall test the strength 
of the two aections, you will find that character is stronger than 
intellect, and will carry the day." The prophecy has been ful- 
filled. 

Timothy Dwight, Calvinist and Federalist, was President of 
Yale College during Calhoun's residence there, and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Democrat and freethinker, was President of the United 
States. Yale was a stronghold of Federalism. A brother of the 
President of the College, in his Fourth-of-July oration delivered 
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at New Haven four months after the inauguration of Jefferson 
and Burr, announced to the students anil citizens, that "the great 
object " of tliose gentlemen and their adherents was " to destroy 
every trace of civilization in the world, and to force mankind 
back int^ a savage state." Ho also used the following language : 
" We have now reached the consummation of democratic blessed- 
ness. We have a country governefl hy blockheads and knaves ; 
the ties of marriage, with all its felicities, are severed and de- 
stroyed ; oup wives and daughters are thrown into the s>tewa ; 
our children are cast into the world from the breast forgotten ; 
filial piety is extinguished ; and our surnames, the only mark of 
distinction among families, are abolished. Can the imagination 
paint anything more dreadful this side hell?" These remark- 
able statements, so far fiom surprising the virtuous people of 
New Haven, were accepted by them, it appears, as facts, and 
published with general approval. From what we know of Pres- 
ident Dwight, we may conclude that lie would regard his brother's 
oration as a pardonable flight of hyperbole, based on truth. He 
was a Federalist of the deepest dye. 

Transferred to a scene where such opinions prevailed, it cost 
the young republican no great exertion either of his intellect or 
his firmness or his family pride to hold his ground. Of all 
known men, ha hid the most complete confidence in the infalli- 
bility of his own mmd He u«ed to relate, that in the Senior 
year, when he Hia one of very few in a class of seventy who 
maintained republican opinions, President Dwight asked him, 
"What is the Ipgitimato source of power?" "The people," 
answered the student. Di. Dwight combated this opinion ; Cal- 
houn replied ; and the whole hour of recitation was consumed in 
the debate. Dr. Dwight was so much struck with the ability 
displayed by the student, that he remarked to a friend that Cal- 
houn had talent enough to be President of the United States, and 
that we should see him President in due time In Ihce in 
noeent days, an observation of that nature uqs mide of everv 
young fellow who showed a little spirit and i turn for debate 
Fathers did not then say to their promi''ing offspnng, Bowire,niv 
son, of self-seeking and shallow speaking, lest you should be con- 
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signed to the White House, and be devoured by office-seekers. 
People then regajded the Presidency as a kind of reward of 
merit, the first step toward which was to get "up head" ia the 
spell ing-class. There is reason to believe that young Calhoun 
took the prediction of the Doctor very seriously. He took every- 
thing Beiiously, He never made a joke in his life, and was to- 
tally destitute of the sense of humor. It is doubtful if he was 
ever capable of unbending so far as to play a game of football. 

The ardent political discussions then in vogue had one effect 
which the late Mr. Buckle would have pronounced most salutary ; 
they prevented Dr. Dwight's severe theology from taking hold of 
the minds of many students. Calhoun wholly escaped it. In 
his speeches we find, of course, the stock allusions of a religious 
nature with which all politicians essay to flatter their constituents ; 
but he was never interested in matfei's theological, A century 
earlier, ho might have been the Jonathan Edwai-ds of the Soutlt, 
if tliere tad been a South then. His was just the mind to have 
revelled in theological suhtilties, and to have calmly, closely, un- 
relentingly argued nearly the whole human race into endless and 
hopeless perdition. His was just the nature to have contemplated 
his argument with complacency, and its consequences without 
emotion. 

Graduating with credit in 1804, he repaired to the famous 
Law School at Litchfield in Connecticut, where he remained a 
year and a half, and won general esteem. Tradition reports him 
a diligent student and an admirable debater there. As to his 
moral conduct, that was always irreproachable. That is to say, 
he was at every period of his life continent, temperate, orderly, 
and out of debt. In 1806, being then twenty-four years of. age, 
he returned to South Carolina, and, after studying a short tune 
in a law office at Charleston, he went at last to his native Abbe- 
ville to complete his preparation for the bar. Ho was stiil a law 
student at that place when the event occurred which called him 
into public life. 

June 22d, 1807, at noon, the United States frigate Chesapealie, 
thirty-eight guns, left her anchorage at Hampton Roads, and put 
to sea, hound for the Mediterranean. The United States being 
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at peace with all the world, the Chesapeake was very far from 
being in proper man-of-war trim. Her dects were littered with 
furniture, baggage, stoves, cables, and animals. The guns wero 
loaded, but rammers, matches, wadding, cannon-balls, were all 
out of place, and not immediately accessible. The crew were 
merchant sailors and landsmen, all undrillcd in the duties pecu- 
liar to an armed ship. There had been lying for some time at 
the same anchorage the British frigate Leopard, fifty guns ; and 
this ship also put to sea at noon of the same day. The Leopard 
being in perfect order, and manned by a veteran crew, took the 
kad of the Chesapeake, and kept it until three in the afternoon, 
when she was a mile in advance. Tlieii she wore round, camo 
within speaking distance, lowered a boat, and sent a lieutenant 
on board the American ship. This officer bore a despatch from 
the admiral of the station, ordering any captain who should fall 
in with the Chesapeake to search her for deserters. The Amer- 
ican commander replied that he knew of no deserters on board 
his ship, and could not permit a search to be made, his orders not 
authorizing the same. The lieutenant returned. As soon as he 
had got on board, and his boat was stowed away, the Leopard 
fired a full broadside into the American frigate. The American 
commodore, being totally unprepared for such an event, could not 
return the fire ; and therefore, when his ship had received twontj- 
one shot in her hull, when her rigging was much cut np, when 
three of her crew were killed and eighteen wounded, the commo- 
dore himself among the latter, he had no choice but to lower his 
flag. Then the search was made, and fonr men, claimed as 
deaerlers, were taken; after which the Leopard continued her 
course, and the crippled Chesapeake retunied to Hampton Koads. 
The American commander was sentenced by a court-martial to 
five years' suspension for going to sea in such a condition. The 
English government recalled the admiral who ordered, and de- 
prived of his ship the captain who committed, this unparalleled 
outrage, but made no other reparation. 

No words of ours could convey any adequate idea of the rage 
which this event excited in the people of the United States, For 
a tune, the Federalists themselves were ready for war. There 
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were meetings eyerywhere to denounce it, and especially in tlie 
Southern States, always more disposed than the Northern to be- 
gin the shedding of hlood, and already the m^n reliance of the 
Eepublican party. Eomote and rustic Abbeville, a very Repub- 
lican district, was not silent on this occasion ; and who so proper 
to draw and support the denunciatory resolutions as young Cal- 
houn, tte son of valiant Patrick, fresh from college, though now 
in hz3 twenty-sixth year? The student performed thia duty, as 
requested, and spoke so well that his neighbors at once concluded 
that he was the very man, lawyer as he was, to represent them 
in the Legislature, where for nearly thirty years his fether had 
served them. At the next election, in a district noted for its 
aversion to lawyers, wherein no lawyer had ever been chosen to 
the Legislature, though many had been candidates, he was elected 
at the head of his ticket. His triumph was doubtless owing in a 
great degree to the paramount influence of his family. Still, 
even we, who knew him only in his gaunt and sad decline, can 
easily imagine that at twenty-six he must have been an engag- 
ing, attractive man. Like most of his race, he waa rather slen- 
der, but very erect, with a good deal of dignity and some grace 
in his carriage and demeanor. His eyes were always remarkably 
fine and brilliant. He had a well- developed and strongly set nose, 
cheek-bones high, and cheeks rather sunken. His mouth was 
large, and could never have been a comely feature. His early 
portraits show his hair erect on his forehead, as we all remem-' 
her it, unlike Jackson, whose hair at forty still fell low over his 
forehead. His voice could never have been melodious, but it was 
always powerful. At every period of his life, his manners, when 
in company with his inferiors in age or standing, were extremely 
agreeable, even fascinating. We have beard a well-known edi- 
tor, who began life as a " page " in the Senate-chamber, say that 
there was no Senator whom the pages took such delight in serv- 
ing as Mr. Calhoun. " Why ? " — " Because he was so democra- 
tic" — "How democratic?" — "He was as polite to a page as to 
the President of the Senate, and as considerate of his feelings." 
We have heard another member of the press, whose first employ- 
ment was to report the speeches of Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, 
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bear simaar testimony to the frank, engaging courtesy of his in- 
tercourse with the corps of reporters. It is fair, therefore, lo con- 
clude that hia early popularity at home was due as ranch to his 
character and manners as to his father's name and the influence 
of hia relatives. 

He served two years in the Legislature, and in the infervalB 
between the sessions practised law at Abbeville. At once he took 
a leading position in the Legislature. He had been in bis seat 
but a few days when the Hepublican members, as the custom 
then was, met in caucus to nominate a President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. For Mr. Madison the caucus was 
unanimous, but there was a difference with i-egard to the Vice- 
Presidency, then filled by the aged George Clinton of New York, 
who represented the anti-Virginian, wing of the party in power. 
Mr. Calhoun, in a set speech, opposed the renomination of Gov- 
ernor Clinton, on the groand that in the imminency of a war with 
England the Eepublican party ought to present an unbroken 
front. He saggested the nomination of John Langdon of New 
Hampshire for the aecood office. At this late day we cannot de- 
termine whether this suggestion was original with Mr. Calhoun. 
We only inow that the caucus afBrmed it, and that the 
nation was afterwards tendered to Mr. Langdon by the Republi 
can party, and declined by him. Mr. Calhoun's speech o 
occasion was the expression of Southern opinions as to the for- 
eign policy of the country. The South was then nearly ready for 
war with Englmid, while Northern Republicans still favored Mr. 
Jefferson's non-intercourse policy. In this instance, as in so 
many others, we find. the Slave States, which used to plume them- 
selves upon being the conservative element in an else nnrestrain- 
able democracy, ready for war first, though far from being the 
worst sufferers from England's piracies. We should have had no 
war from 1782 to 1865, but for them. We also find Mr. Cal- 
houn, in this his first utterance as a public man, the mouth-piece 
of his " section." He iias been styled the most inconsistent of 
our statesmen ; but beneath the palpable contradictions of his 
speeches, there is to be noticed a deeper consistency. Whatever 
opinion, whatever policy, he may have advocated, he alwa^ 
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spoke the sense of wliat Mr. Suninor used to call the Southern 
oligarchy. If j'i changed, he changed. If he appeared sometimes 
to lead it, it was by leading it in the direction in which it wanted 
to go. He waa doubtless as sincere in this as any great special 
pleader is in a cause in which all hia powers are enlisted. Cal- 
houn's mind waa narrow and provincial. He could not have 
been the citizen of a large place. As a statesman iie waa natu- 
rally the advocate of something special and sectional, something 
not the whole. 

Distinguished in the Legisla.ture, he was elected, late in 1810, 
by a very great majority, to represent his district in Congress. 
la May, 1811, he was married to a second-cousin, Floride Cal- 
houn, who brought a considerable accession to his slender estate. 
November 4, 1811, he took his seat in the House of Represen- 
tatives. Thus, at the early age of twenty-nine, he was fairly 
launched into public life, with the advantage, usually enjoyed 
then by Southern members, of being independent in hia circum- 
stances. Though unknown to the countiy, hia fame had preceded 
him to Washington ; and the Speaker, Mr. Clay, gave him a 
place on the Committee on Foreign Relations. This Committee, 
considering that Congress had been summoned a month earlier 
than osual for the express purpose of dealing with foreign rela^ 
Ijons, was at once the most important and the most conspicuona 
committee of the House. 

Mr. Calhoun's first session gave him national reputation, and 
made him a leader of the war party in Congress. We could per- 
haps say the leader, since Mr. Clay waa not upon the floor. After 
surveying the novel scene aronnd him for six weeks, he delivered 
his maiden speech, — a plain, forcible, not extraordinary argu- 
ment in favor of preparing for war. It was prodigiously success- 
ful, 60 far as the reputation of the speaker was concerned. Mem- 
bers gathered round to cong;ratuIat6 the young orator ; and Fa- 
ther Ritchie (if he was a father then) " hailed this young Caro- 
linian as one of the master spirits who stamp their names upon 
the age in which they live." This speech contains one passage 
which savors of the " chivalric " taint, and indicates the provincial 
mind. In replying to the objection founded on 
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d : " I enter my solemn protest ag^inist thia low and 
g avarice ' entering this hill ot legislation It is onlyjU 
for shops and covnting-kouses, acd ought not to disgrace the seat 
of power by its squalid aspect. Whenever it touches sovereign 
power, the nation is ruined. It is too short-sighted to defend 
itself. It is a comproniising spirit, always ready to yield a part 
to save the residue. It is too timid to have in itself the laws of 
eelf-presoi'vation. Sovereign power is never safe hut under the 
shield of honor." This was thought very fine talk in those sim- 
ple days among the simple Southern country members. 

As the session progressed, Mr. Calhoun spoke frequently, and 
Tvlth greater effect. Wisely :te never spoke. In his best efforts 
we see that something which we know not what to name, un- 
less we call it Soufhernism. If it were allowahie to use a slang 
expression, we should style the passages to which we refer ef- 
fective bosh. The most felling passage in the most telling 
speech which he delivered at this seseion may aeiTe to illus- 
trate our meaning. Imagine these short, vigorous sentences 
uttered with great rapidity, in a loud, harsh voice, and with 
energy the most intense: — 

" Tie down a hero, and he feels the puncture of a pin ; throw him 
into battle, and he is almost insensible to vital gashes. So in war. 
Lnpelled alternately by hope and fear, stimulated by revenge, de- 
pressed by shame, or elevated by victory, the people become invinci- 
ble. No privation can shalie their fortitude ; no calamity break their 
spirit. Even when equally successful, the contrast between the two 
systems is striking. War and restriction may leave the country equally 
exhaasted ; but tbo latter not only leaves you poor, but, even when 
successful, dispirited, divided, discontented, with diminished patriotism, 
and tie morals of a considerable portion of your people corrupted. 
Not so in war. In that state, the common danger unites all, streng- 
thens the bonds of society, and feeds the flame of patriotism. The na- 
tional character mounts to enei^. In exchange for the expenses and 
privations of war, you obtain military and naval skill, and a more per- 
fect organization of such parts of your administration as are connected 
with the science of national defence. Sir, are tbese advantages to be 
counted as trifles in the present state of the world 7 Can they be 
I by moneyed valuation? I would prefer a single victory 
r the enemy, by sea or land, to all the good we shall ever derive 
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from the continuation of tiie Non-importation act. I know not that 
a victor}' would prbduoe an ec[ual preaevire on the enemy ; but I am 
certain of vphat ia of gtea,ter consequence, it would be accompanied by 
more salutary effects to ourselves. The memory of Saratoga, Prince- 
ton, and Eutaw is immortal. It is there you ■will find the country's 
boast and pride, — the inexhaustible source of great and heroic senti- 
ments. But what will history say of restriction ? What examples 
worthy of imita,tion will it furnish to posterity ? What pride, what 
pleasure will our children find in the events of sueh times ? Let me 
not be considered romantic. This nation ought to be taught to rely on 
ils courage, its fortitude, its skill and virtue, for protection. These are 
the only safeguards in the hour of danger. Man was endued with 
these great qualities for his defence. There is nothing about him that 
indicates that he is to conquer by endurance. He is not incrusted in 
a shell ; he is not taught to rely upon his insensibility, his passive suffer- 
ing, for defence. No, sir ; it is on the invincible mind, on a magnani- 
mous nature, he ought to rely. Here is the superiority of our kind ; it 
is these that render man the lord of the world. Nations rise above 
nations, as they aie endued in a greater degree with these brilliant 
qualities." 

This passage is perfectly characteristic of Calhoun, whose 
speeches present hundreds of such inextricable blendJiigs of truth 
and falsehood. 

We have the written testimony of an honorable man, still liv- 
ing, Commodore Charles Stewart, TJ. S. N., that John C. Calhoun 
was a conscious traitor to the Union as early as 1812. In De- 
cember of that year. Captain Stewart's ship, the Constitution, was 
refitting at the Washington Navy Yard, and the Captain was 
boarding at Mrs. Eushbj's, with Mr. Clay, Mr. Calhoun, and 
many other Eepublican members. Conversing one evening with 
the new member from South Carolina, he told him that he was 
" puzzled " to account for the close alliance which existed between 
the Southern planters and the Northern Democracy. 

" You," said Captain Stewart, " in the South and Southwest, are de- 
cidedly the aristocratic portion of this Union ; you are so in holding 
persons in perpetuity in slavery ; you are so in every domestic quality, 
BO in every habit in your lives, living, and actions, ao in habits, cus- 
toms, intercourse, and manners; you neither work with your hands, 
heads, nor any machinery, but live and have your living, not in ac- 
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cordance with the wili of your Creator, but by the sweat of slavery, 
and yet you assume all the attributes, professions, and advantages of 
democracy." 

Mr. Calhoun, aged thirty, replied tlius to Captain Stewart, agttd 
thirty-four : ■ — 

" I see you speak ttrough the head of a young statesman, and from 
the heart of a patriot, but you lose sight of the politician and the aec- 
tional policy of the people. I admit your conclusions in respect to us 
Southrons. That we are essentially aristocratic, I cannot deny ; but 
we can and do yield mucb to democracy. This is our sectional policy ; 
we are from necessity thrown upon and solemnly wedded to that party, 
however it may occasionally clash with our feelings, for the conserva- 
tion of our interests. It is through our affiliation with that party in 
the Middle and Western States that we hold power ; but when we 
cease thus to control this nation through a digointed democracy, or 
any material obstacle in that party which shall tend to throw us out of 
that rale and control, we shall then resort to the dissolution of the 
Union. The compromises in the Constitution, under the circumstance, 
were sufficient for our fathers, but, under the altered condition of om- 
country from that period, leave to the South no resource but dissolution ; 
fljr no amendments to the Constitution could be reached through a 
convention of the people under their three-fourths rule." 

Probably all of our readers have seen this conversation in 
print before. But it is well for us to consider it again and again. 
It is the key to all the seeming inconsistencies of Mr. Calhoun's 
career. He came up to Congress, and took the oath to support 
the Constitution, secretly resolved to break up the country just 
as soon as the Southern planters ceased to control it for the 
maintenance of their peculiar interest. The reader will note, too, 
the distinction made by this young man, who was never youthful, 
between (be "statesman" and the "politician," and between the 
" heart of a patriot " and " the sectional policy of the people." 

Turning from his loathsome and despicable exposition to the 
Congressional career of Mr. Calhoun, we find no indication there 
of the latent traitor. He was merely a very active, energetic 
member of the Republican parly; supporting the war by assid- 
uous labors In committee, and by intense declamation of the kind 
of which we have given a specimen. In all his speeches there 
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is not a touch of greatness. He declared that Demoathenea 
was his mode!, — an orator who was a master of all the arts, 
all the artiflces, and all the ti-icks by which a mass of igno- 
rant and tnrhulent hearers can be kept attentive, but who has 
nothing to impart to a member of Congress who honestly desires 
lo convince his equals. Mr. Calhoun's harangues in the sup- 
posed Demoathenean style gave him, howecer, great reputation 
out of doors, while his diligence, his dignified and courteous 
manners, gained him warm admirers on the floor. He was a 
messmate of Mr, Clay at this time. Besides agreeing in polilJes, 
they were on terms of cordial personal intimacy. Heni^' Clay, 
Speaker of the House, was but five years older than Calhoun, 
and in everything hut years much younger. Honest patriots 
pointed to these young men with pride and tope, congratulating 
each other that, though the Eevolutionary statesmen were grow- 
ing old and passing away, the high places of the Republic would 
he filled, in due time, by men worthy to succeed them. 

When the war was over, a strange thing was to he noted in 
tbe politico of the United Stites ■ the Fedenl pirty was dead, 
but the Republican paityhid adopted its o^mion'! The disas- 
ters of the war lad conm ced ijmost every mm of the necessity 
of investing (he govtinment with the power tn wield the re 
sources of the eountij more readily and ic ordinglj we find 
leading Republican's 1 ke Judge Storj Jihn Quincj Al'ims and 
Mr. Clay, favoring the mcosurea which haf formerly been the 
special rallymg cries of the i ederalists Judge Story spoke Iha 
feeling of his parly when he wrote, in I8I5 Let ua extend the 
national luthontj oier the whole extent of power given hj the 
Constitution Let us have greit mditaiyiid m^al schools in 
adequate i egnlar armj , the broad loundation lai i of a permanent 
navy, a national bank a national bankrupt ai,l etc , etc The 
striolKionslruct onists wete ilmoit silenced m the general cry, 
"Let us be a N^ation In the suppoit of aS the measuies to 
which tl IS feeling ga^ e rise especially the national hank mter- 
nal improvements and a protective tariff Mi Calhjiin went as 
far as any man ind f-uther thin moat for such at thit time was 
the humor of the planters. 
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To the principle of a protective tariff he waa peculiai-ly com- 
mitted. It had not been his intention to take part in the debates 
on the Tariff Bill of 1816. Oa the 6th of April, while he was 
busy writing in a committee-room, Mr. Samuel D. Ingham of 
Pennsylvania, his particular friend and political ally, camo to 
him and said that the House had fallen into some confusion while 
discussing the tariff hill, and added, that, as it was " difElcuIt to 
rally so lai^ a body when once broken on a tax bill," he wished 
Mr. Calhoun would apeak on the question in order to keep the 
House together. " What can I say ? " replied the member from 
South Carolina. Mr. Ingham, however, persisted, and Mr. Cal- 
houn addressed the House. An amendment had just been intro- 
duced to leave cotton goods unprotected, a proposition which had 
been urged on the ground that Congress had no authority to 
impose any duty except for revenue. On rising to' speak, Mr. 
Calhoun at once, and most unequivocally, committed himself to 
the protective principle. He began by saying, that, if Ike right 
to protect had not been called in question, he would not have spoken 
at all. It was solely to assist in establishing that right that he 
had been induced, without previous preparation, to take part in 
the debate. He then proceeded to deliver an ordinary protec- 
tionist speech ; without, however, entering upon the question cf 
constitutional right. He merely dwelt upon the gi'eat benefits !>• 
be derived from affording to our infant manufactures "immediate 
and ample protection." Tbat the Constitution interposed no 
obstacle, was assumed by him tliroughouf. He concluded by ob- 
serving, that a flourishing manufacturing interest would "bind 
together more closely our widely-spread republic," since "it mill 
greatly increase our mutual dependence and intercourse, and 
excite an increased attenUon to internal improveraents, — a sub- 
ject every way so intimately connected with the ultimate attain- 
ment of national strength and the perfection of our political 
institntions." He further observed, that "the liberty and union 
of this country are inseparable," and that the destruction of 
either would involve the destruction of the other. He concluded 
his speech with these words : '■ Disunion, — this single vford 
comprehends almost the sum of our political dangers, and against 
it we ought to be perpetually guarded." 
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The time has passed for any puhlic maa to claim credit for 
" consistency," A person who, after forty yeaiB of puhlic life, 
can truly say that he has never changed an opinion, must be 
either a demigod or a fool. We do not blame Mr. Calhoun for 
ceasing to be a protectionist and becoming a free-trader; for half 
the thinking world has changed sides on that question during the 
last thirty years. A growing mind must necessarily change its 
opinions. But there is a consistency from which no man, public 
or private, can ever be absolved, — the consistency of his state- 
ments with fact. In the year 1833, in hia speech on the Force 
Bill, Mr. Calhoun referred to his tariff speech of 1816 in a man- 
ner which excludes him from the ranks of men of honor. He 
had the astonishing audacity to say : " I am constrained in can- 
dor to acknowledge, for I wish to disguise nothing, that the pro- 
tective principle was recognized by the Act of 1816. How this 
w Ikdtthtm my J 7 -^ 
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false tongue. Those who take our d 11 y 

it was that Mr. Calhoun dared to u m f 

hood : his speeches are such appall g y 1 d h 

was very little risk of a busy peop P g li P 

tion with the test. 

It was John C. Calhoun who, later in the same session, inlro- 
duced the bill for setting apart the dividends and bonus of the 
United States Bank as a permanent fund for infeiual improve- 
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ments. His speech on this hill, hesidca going all letjgllis in favor 
of the internal improvement system, presents some amusing con- 
trasts with his later speectea on the same subject, His hearers 
of 1835 to 1850 must have smiled on readicg in the speech of 
1817 such sentences as these: — 

"I am no advocate for rejined argwneiils on the Constitution. The 
instrument was not intended as a theaia for the logician to exercise bis 
ingenuity on. It ought tfl be construed with plain good-sense." " If 
we are restricted in the use of our money to the enumerated powers, 
on what principle can the purchase of Louisiana be juBtified'?" " The 
uniform sense of Congress and the country furnishes better evidence 
of the true interpretation of the Conslitution than the most refined and 
subtle arguments." 

Mark this, too ; — 

"In a country so extensive and so various in its interests, what is 
necessary for the common interest may apparently be opposed to the 
interest of particular sections. It must be submitted to as the onditwn 
of onr greatness." 

Well might he say, in the same speech : — 

" We may reasonably rsuse our eyes to a most splendid future, if we 
only act in a manner worthy of ouv.advanti^s. If, however, neglect- 
ing them, we permit a low, sordid, selfiah, sectional spirit to take pos- 
session of this Hoase, this happy scene will vanish. We will divide ; 
and, in its consec[uencea, will follow misery and despotism." 

With this speech before him and before the country, Mr. Cal- 
houn had not the candor to avow, in later years, a complete change 
of opinion He could only go so far as to say, when opposing the 
J 1 ts f th Madison Papers in 1837, that, " at his entrance 
[ puhl 1 f , be had inclined to that interpretation of the Con- 
ttt wh h favored a latitude of powers." Inclined I He waa 
m t nthu Stic and thorough-going champion of tliat inter- 
1 t t n H scheme of internal improyementa embraced a net- 
k f p ads and canals from " Maine to Louisiana," and a 

y m. f haibore for lake and ocean. He kindled, he glowed, 
a h p t 1 which his imagination conjured up, of the whole 
country lendered accessible, and of the distant farmer selling his 
produce at a price not seriously less than that which it brought 
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on the coast. On tins subject ho became animated, interosling, 
almost eloquent. And, so far from this advocacy being confined 
to the period of his " entrance upon political life," he continued 
to be its yery warmest exponent as late as 1819, when he had 
been ten yeara in pnblic life. In that year, having to report upon 
the condition of military roads and fortifications, his flaming zeal 
for a grand and general system of roads and canals frequently 
bursts the bounds of the subject he had to treat. He lolls Con- 
gress that the internal improvements which are best for peace are 
best for war also ; and expatiates again upon his dazzling dream 
of " connecting Louisiana bf a dul^ble and well finished load 
with Maine, and Boston with Sav'^nnih by a well eatablitihcd 
line of inteinal navigation The United States he swd \Mth 
its vast sj stems of lakes nvers and mountaos its treble line 
of sea-ooaat, its lalleys largo enough foi tmpire was a woild 
of itself,' and needed Eotbmg but to be tendered accessible 
From what ne know of the na) thing'! aie mi aged m GoUj^res'', 
we should gue?s thit he was invited to make this repgit foi the 
very purpose of affording to tiie foremost champion of internal 
improveraento in oppoitunity of lending a helping hand to pend- 
ing bills. 

Mr. C'illioun servel six yoirs in the House of Eepresenta- 
tives, and gren in the esttom of Ljn^res'f and the country at 
every session As il i= pleising to see in old man at the theatre 
entering mto the merriment of the pUy, since it shows that his 
heart has tnumphe 1 over the caies of life, and he has preserved 
a little of his jouth, so is it eminentJj giaceful in a young man 
to have something of the senousnesa of age, especially when his 
conduct is even more austere than hia demeanor. Mr. Clay at 
this time was addicted to gammg like most of the Western and 
Southern members and he was not nerse to the bottle. Mr. 
"Webster was ri.ckle'is m expenditure, lond of his ease, and loved 
a joke better th in an argument In the seclusion of Washington, 
many members lived a very gay, rolln-king life. Mr. Calhoun 
never gambled, never drank to excess, never jested, never quar- 
relled, cared nothing for hia ease, and tempered the gravity of his 
demeanor by an admirable and winning courtesy. A deep and 
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aerioua ambition impelled and restrained Lim. Liko lioya at 
school, Clay and Webster were eager enough to get to the head 
of the class, but they did not brood over it all the time, and never 
feel coaaf rf bl 1 th y w th spelling-book ; 

while I ttl C Ih p d 1 II h 1 th business, and 

hud no t m h t 1 t f pi y C q ly he advanced 

rapidly f f h d w !lj ] nted at as the 

model s 1 1 A d t t g lly f ts ng man. Mr. 

Calhou m d an t m ly I ky 1 t 1815 1 cti gave mem- 
bers the 1 ghest op on of 1 s sagacity. la opposing an ill- 
digested sche o for a nationil bank, he told the House that the 
bill waa so ol oualy defect ve -i d unwise, that, if news of peace 
should arrive that day, it would not receive fifteen votes. News 
of peace, which was totally unexpeeled, did arrive that very 
hour, and the bill was rejected the next day by about the major- 
ity whicli be had predicted. At tbe next session, he won an im- 
mense reputation for firmucBS. An act was passed changing the 
mode of compensating members of Congress from six dollars a 
day to fifteen hundred dollars a year. "We were a nation of rus- 
tics then; and this harmless measure excited a disgust in the 
popular mind so intense and general, that most of the members 
who had voted for it declined to present themselves for re-elec- 
tioa. Calhoun was one of the guilty ones. Popular as he was 
in his district, supported by (wo powerful family connections, — 
his own and his wife's, — admired throughout the State as one 
who had done honor to it upon the conspicuous scene of Congres- 
sional debate, — even he was threatened with defeat. Formi- 
dable candidates presented themselves. In these circumstances 
he mounted the stump, boldly justified Lis ^ote, and defended the 
odious bill. He was handsomely re-elected, and when the bill 
was up for repeal in the House he again supported it with all his 
former energy. At the conclusion of his speech, a member from 
New York, Mr. Grosvenor, a political opponent, with whom Cal- 
houn had not been on speaking terms for two years, sprang to 
his feet, enraptured, and began to express his approval of the 
speech in ordinary parliamentary language. But his feelings 
could not be relieved in that manner. Ha paused a moment, and 
then said: — 
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" Mr. Speaker, I wi]! oot be restrained. No barrier sball exist which 
I TTiU not leap over for the purpose of offering to that gentleman my 
thanks for the judicious, independent, and nation^ course which he haa 
pursued in this House for the last two years, and parUcularlj upon the 
subject now before us. Let the honorahle gentleman continue with the 
same manly independence, aloof from party views and local prejudiues 
to pursue the great interests of his country, and fulBl the high destiny 
lor which it is manifest he was bom. The buzz of populai applause 
may not cheer him on his way, but he will inevitably arrive at a high 
and happy elevation in the view of his country and the woild 

Such scenes as this enhance the prestige of a rising man 
Members weak at home envied at once and admired a man who 
was strong enough to bring over his constituents to his opinion 
He was fortunate, too, in this, that a triumph so striking occurred 
just before he left the House for another sphere of jubhc hte 
He had what the actors call a splendid exit. 

The inauguration of Mr. Monroe on the 4th of March, 1817, 
ushered in the era of good feeling, and gave to Henry Clay the 
first of hia long series of disappointments. As Secretaries of 
State had usually succeeded their chiefs in the Presidency, the 
appointment of Mr. Adams to that office by Mr. Monroe was re- 
garded almost in the light of a nomination to the succession. To 
add to Mr, Clay's mortification, he was tendered the post of Sec- 
retary of War, which he had declined a year before, and now 
again declined. The President next selected General Jackson, 
then in the undimmed lustre of hia military renown, and still 
holding his Major- General's commission. He received, however, 
a private notification that General Jackson would not accept a 
place in the Cabinet. The President then offered the post to the 
aged Governor Isaac Shelby of Kentucky, who had the good 
sense to decline it. There appear to have been negotiations with 
other individuals, but nt length, in October, 1817, the place was 
offered to Mr. Calhoun, who, ifter much hesitation, accepted it, 
and entered upon the diSLhatge of its duties in December. Hia 
friends, we are told, unanimously disapproved his going into ofBce, 
as they believed him foimed to shme in debal« rather than in the 
transaction of busine'fS 

I'ortune favored him again. Entering the office after a long 
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vacancy, and when it was filled with the unfinished l 
the war, — fifty million dollara of deferred claims, for one item, 
— he had tte same easy opportunity for distinction which a stew- 
ard has who takes charge of an estate just out of chancery, and 
under a new proprietor who has plenty of money. The sweep- 
ing np of the dead leaves, the gathering of the fallen branches, and 
the weeding out of the paths, changes the aspect of the place, and 
^ves the passer-by a prodigious idea of the efficiency of the new 
broom. The country was alive, too, to the necessity of coast and 
frontier defences, and there was much building of forts during tJie 
seven years of Mr. Calhoan's tenure of place. Eespecting the 
manner in which he discharged the multifarious and unusual du- 
ties of his office, we ha^e never heard anything but commenda- 
tion. He was prompt, punctual, diligent, courteous, and firm. 
The rules which he drew up for the regulation of the War De- 
partment remained in force, little changed, until the magnitude of 
the late contest abolished or suspended all ancient methods. The 
claims of the soldiers were rapidly examined and passed upon. 
It was Mr. Calhoun who first endeavored to collect considerable 
bodies of troops for instruction at ono post. lie had but six 
thousand men in all, but he contrived to get together sevo'al com- 
panies of artillery at Fortress Monroe for drill. He appeared to 
take mucli interest in the expenditure of Oie ten thousand dollars 
a year which Congress voted for the education of the Indians, 
He reduced the expenses of his office, which was a very popular 
thing at that day. He never appointed nor removed a clerk for 
opinion's sake. In seven years he only removed two clerks, 
both for cause, and to both were given in writing the reasons of 
their removal. There was no special merit in this, for at that 
day to do otherwise would have been deemed infamous. 

Mr. Calhoun, as a member of Mr. Monroe's Cabinet, atill 
played the part of a national man, and supported the measures 
of his party without exception. Scarcely a trace of the sectional 
champion yet appears. In 1819, he gave a written opinion favor- 
ing the cession of Texas in eschange for Florida; the motive of 
which was to avoid alarming the North by the prospective increase 
of Slave States. In later years, Mr. Calhoun, of course, wished 
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lo deny this ; and the written opinions of Mr. Monroe's Cabinet 
on that questioa mysteriously disappeared from the archives of 
the Stale Department. "We have the positive teatimony of Mr. 
John Quincy Adams, that Calhoun, in coramoa with most Southern 
men of that day, approved the Missouri Compromise of 1820, 
and ga,ve a written opinion that it was a constitutional measure. 
That he was still an enthusiast for internal improvements, we have 
already mentioned. 

The real difficulty of the War Department, however, as of the 
State Department, during the Monroe administration, was a cer- 
tain Major-General Andrew Jackson, commanding the Military 
Department of the South. The popularity of the man who had 
restored the nation's self-love by ending a disastrous war with a 
dazzling and most unexpected victory, was something different 
from the respect which wo all now feel for the generals distin- 
guished in the late war. The first honors of the late war are 
divided among four chieftains, each of whom contributed to the 
final success at least one victory that was essential to it. But in 
1815, among the military heroes of the war that had just closed 
General Jackson stood peerless and alone. His success in defend- 
ing the Southwest, ending in a blaze of glory below New Orleans, 
utterly eclipsed all the other achievements of the war, excepting 
alone the darling triumphs on the ocean and the lakes. The defer- 
ential spirit of Mr. Monroe's letters to the Gteneral, and the readi- 
ness of every one everywhere to comply with his wishes, shoiv 
that his popularity, 'even then, constituted him a power in the Re- 
public. It was said in later times, that " General Jackson's pop- 
ularity could stand anything," and in one sense this was true : it 
could stand anything that General Jackson was likely to do. 
Andrew Jackson could never have done a cowardly act, or be- 
trayed a friend, or knowingly violated a trust, or broken his word, 
or forgotten a debt. He was always so entirely certain that he, 
Andrew Jackson, was in the right, his conviction on this point was 
BO free from the least quaver of doubt, that he could always con- 
viDce other men tiat he was riglxt, and carry the multitude with 
him. His honesty, courage, and inflexible resolution, joined to 
his ignorance, narrowness, intensity, and liability to prejudice. 
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renilered him at once the idol of his countrymen and the plague 
of all men with whom he had official connection. Drop an An- 
drew Jackson from the clouds upon any spot of earth inhahited 
by men, and he will have half a dozen deadly feuds upon his 
hands in thirty days. 

Mr. Calhoun inherited a quarrel with Jackson from George 
Graham, his pro tempore predecessor in the War Department. 
This Mr. Graham was the gentleman ("spy," Jackson termed 
him) despatched by President Jefferson in 1806 to the Western 
country to look into the mysterious proceedings of Aaron Burr, 
which led to the explosion of Burr's scheme. This was enough 
to secure the bitterest enmity of Jackson, who wholly and always 
favored Burr's design of annihilating the Spanish power in North 
America, and who, as President of the United States, rewarded 
Burr's foUowera, and covertly assisted Houston to carry out part 
of Burr's project. Graham had sent orders to Jackson's suboi'- 
diuates directly, instead of sending them through the chief of the 
Department. Jackson, after due remonstrance, ordered his offi- 
cers not to obey any orders but such as were communicated by or 
through himself. This was a high-handed measure ; but Mr. 
Callioun. on coming into power, paS'*ed it by without notice, and 
conceded the substance of Jackson's demand, — as he ought. 
This wai so exquiaitely pleasing to General Jackson, that he was 
well affected by it for many years towards Mr. Calhoun. Among 
the younger public men of that day, there was no one who stood 
80 high in Jackson's regard as the Secretary of War. 

The Florida war followed m 1818. When the report of Gen- 
eral Jictsons invasion of Tloiida and of the execution of Ar 
buthnot and Aimbr stei reached W-j hinglon Mi C^lhDun wis 
tho only min m the Cabmet who xpic si,d thi, ofinnn th^t 
Geneial Jackson hid tiaiocended his powers and ought to be 
brought before i court of inquiry This opinion he supported 
with a loi, until it was ovemled by the Pies dent, who was 
chiefly influenced by Mr Adams 11 e Secretary of State How 
keenly General Jackson resented the co roe of Mr Calhoun o i 
this occasion nhen eleven lears aftfrwiids he di cohered it, is 
siffi icntlj «cll known Webcleit ho\evei that the licts jus 
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tlfy Calhoun and condemn Jackson. Just before going fo the seat 
of war, the General wrote privately to the Prosidect, strongly 
recommeuding the seizare of Florida, and added these words : 
" This can he done without implicating the government. Let it 
be signified to me thi-ough any channel (say, Mr. J. Rhea) that 
the possession of the Floridas would be desirable to the Unil«d 
States, and in sixty days it will he accomplished." General 
Jackson dwells, in his " Exposition " of this matter, upon the fact 
that Mr. Calhoun waa the first man in "Wsshingtou who read this 
letter. But he does not say that Mr. Calhoim was aware that 
Mr. Rhea had been commissioned to answer the letter, and had 
answered it in accordance with General Jackson's wishes. And 
if the Rhea correspondence justified the seizure of Florida, it did 
not justify the execution of the hai-mless Scottish trader Arluth- 
not, who, so far from "instigating" the war, had exerted the 
whole of his influence to prevent it. It is an honor to Mr. Cal- 
houn to have been the only man in the Cabinet to call for an in- 
quiry into proceedings which disgraced the United States and 
eame near involving the country in war. We have always felt 
it to be a blot upon the memory of John Quincy Adams, that he 
did not join Mr. Calhoun In demanding the trial of General Jack- 
son ; and we have not been able to attribute his conduct to any- 
thing but the supposed necessities of his position as a candidate 
for the succession. 

Readers versed in political history need not he reminded that 
nearly every individual in tie Cabinet of Mr. Monroe had hopes 
of succeeding him. Mr. Adams had, of course ; for he was the 
premier. Mr. Crawford, of course ; for it had been "arranged" 
at the last caucus that he was to follow Mr. Monroe, to whose 
claims he had deferred on that express condition. Henry Clay, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and Do Witt 
Clinton of New York, had expectations. All these gentlemen 
had " claims " which both their party and the public could recog- 
nize. Mr. Calhoun, too, who was forty-two years of age in Mr. 
Monroe's last year of service, boldly entered the lists ; relying 
upon the united support of the South and the support of the 
manufacturing States of the North, lod by Pennsylvania. That 
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against sucli competitoi's he had any grorind at all to hope for 
Buccess, shows how rapid and how real had heea his progress 
toward a firat-rate national position. If our readers will turn to 
the letters of Webster, Story, Wirt, Adams, Jackson, and others 
of that circle of distinguished mea, they will see many evidences 
of tlie extravagant estimation in which he was held in 1824. 
They appear to have all seen in him the material for a President, 
though not yet quite mature for the position. They all deemed 
him a roan of unsullied honor, of devoted patriotism, of perfect 
sincerity, and of immense ability, — so assiduously had he played 
the part of the good boy. 

How tie great popularity of General .Taclison was adroitly 
used by two or three invisible wire-pullers to defeat the aspira- 
tions of these too eager candidates, and how from the general 
wreck of their hopes Mr. Calhoun had the dexterity to emerge 
Vice-President of the United States, has been, related with the 
amplest detail, and need not be rppeated here. Mr. Culhoun's 
position seemed then to combine all the advantages which a poli- 
tician of forty-three could desire or imagine. By withdrawing 
his name from the list of candidates in such a way as to lead 
General Jackson to suppose that he had done so in his favor, he 
seemed to place the General under obligations to him. By 
secretly manifesting a preference for Mr. Adams (which he 
really felt) when the election devolved upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he had gained friends among the adherents of the suc- 
cessful candidate. His withdrawal was accepted by the public as 
an evidence of modesty becoming the youngest candidate. Fi- 
nally he was actually Vice-President, as John Adams had been, 
as Jefferson had been, before their elevation to the highest place. 
True, Henry Clay, as Secretary of State, was In the established 
line of succession ; but, as time wore on, it became very manifest 
that the re-election of Mr. Adams, upon which Mr. Ciay's hopes 
depended, was itself exceedingly doubtful ; and we accordingly 
find Mr. Calhoun numbered in the ranks of the opposition. Tow- 
ard the close of Mr. Adams's Presidency, the question of real 
interest in the inner circle of politicians was, not who should suc- 
ceed John Qiiincy Adams in 1829, but who should ! 
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Andrew Jackson in 18S3 ; and already the clioice was narrow- 
ing fo two men, — Martin Van Buren and John C. Calhoun. 

During Mr. Calhoun's first terra in the Vlce-Pi-eaidoncy, — 
1825 to 1820, — a most important change look place in hia polit- 
ical position, wMch controlled all his future career. While lie 
wa3 Secretary of War,~18I7 to 1824, — ho roaided with hia 
family in Washington, and shared in the nationalizing influencea 
of the place. When he was elected Vice-President, he remoied 
to a plantation called Fort Hill, in the western part of South 
Cai-oHna, where he was once more suhjected to the intense and 
narrow provincialism of the planting States. And there was 
nothing in the character or in the acquirements of his mind to 
counteract that influence. Mr. Calhoun was not a student: he 
probed nothing to the bottom ; his information on all subjects 
was small in quantity, and second-hand in quality. Nor was he 
a patient thinker. Any stray fact or nodon that he met with in 
hia hasty desultory reading, which chanced to give apparent sup- 
port to a favorite theory or paradox of his own, he seized upon 
eagei-]y, paraded it in triumph, but pondered it little ; wliilo the 
weightiest facts which controverted his opinion he brushed aside 
without the slightest consideration. His mind was as arrogant 
as his manners were courteous. Every one who ever conversed 
with him must remember his positive, peremptory, unanswerable 
" Not at aU, not at aU," whenever one of his favorite positions was 
assailed. He was wholly a special pleader; he never summed 
up the testimony. We find in his works no evidence that 
he had read the masters in political economy ; not even Adam 
Smith, whose reputation was at its height during th^ first half of 
his public life. In history he was the merest smatterer, though 
it was his favorite reading, and he was always talking about 
Sparta, Athens, and Rome. Tiie slenderness of his fortune pre- 
vented his travelling. Ho never saw Europe ; and if he ever 
visited the Northern States, after leaving college, his stay was 
short. The little that he knew of life was gathered in three 
places, all of which were of an exceptional and artificial charac- 
ter, -— the city of Wsmhington, the up-country of South Carolina, 
and the luxurious, reactionary city of Charleston. His mind, 
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naturally narrow and intense, became, by revolving always in 
thia narrow sphere and breathing a close and tainted atmosphere, 
more and more fised in its narrowness and more intense in ifa 
operations 

This nnn moreover, was consumed by a poor ambition : he 
lusted after the Presidency. The rapidity of his progress in 
fubli, life the high offices be had held, the extravagant eulo- 
^lums he had received from colleagues and the press, deceived 
1 im as to the reil nature of his position before the country, and 
blinded him to the superior chances of other men. Five times in 
his life he made a distinct clutch at the bawhle, but never with 
such prospect of success that any man could discern it but him- 
self and those who used his eyes. It is a satisfaction to know 
that, of the Presidency seekers, — Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 
Douglas, Wise, Breckenridge, Tyler, Fillmore, Clinton, Bun-, 
Cass, Buchanan, and Van Buren, — only two won the prize, and 
those two only hy a series of acddents which had little to do with 
their own exertions. We can almost lay it down as a law of this 
Republic, that no man who makes the Presidency the principal 
object of his public life will ever be President. The Presidency 
is an accident, and such it will probably remain. 

Mr. Vice-President Calhoun found his Carolina discontented 
in 1824, when he took up his abode at Fort Hill. Since the 
Eevolution, South Carolina had never been satisfied, and had 
never had reason to be. The cofton-gin had appeased her for a 
while, bot bad not suspended the operation of the causes which 
produced the stagnation of the South. Profuse expenditure, un- 
skilful agriculture, the costliest system of labor in ihe world, and 
no immigration, still kept Irelandieing the Southern States ; 
while the North was advancing and improving to such a degree 
as to attract emigrants from all lands. The contrast was painful 
to Southern men, and to most of them it was mysterions. South- 
ern politicians came to the conclusion that the cause at once of 
Northern prosperity and Southern poverty was the protective 
tariff and the appropriations for internal improvements, hut 
chiefly the tariff. In 1824, when Mr. Calhoun went home, the 
tariflT on some leading articles had been increased, and the South 
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was in a ferment of opposition to the protective system. If Mr. 
Calhoun had been a wise and honest man, he would have re- 
minded his friends liat the decline of the South had been a sub- 
ject of remark from the peace of 1783, and tbereforg could not 
have been caused by the tariff of 1816, or 1820, or 1824. He 
would have told them that alaveiy, as known in the Southern 
States, demands vir^n lands, — must have, every few years, its 
cotton-gin, its Louisiana, its Cherokee country, its something, to 
give new value to its products or new scope for its operations. He 
might have added that thetariff of 1824 was a grievance, did tend 
to give premature development to a manufacturing system, and 
was a fair ground for a national issue between parties. Tlie thing 
wtich ho did was this : he adopted the view of the matter which 
was predominant in the ostreme South, and accepted the leader- 
ship of the extreme Southern, anti-tariff, strict-eonstructionist wing 
of tho Democratic party. He echoed the prevailing opinion, that 
the tariff aad the internal Improvement system, to both of which 
he was fully committed, were the sole causes of Southern stagna- 
tion ; since by the one their money was taken from them, and by 
the other it was mostly spent where it did them no good. 

He was, of course, soon involved in a snarl of contradictions, 
from which ho never could disentangle himself. Let us pass to 
the year 1828, a most important one in the history of the country 
and of Mr. Calhoun ; for then occurred the first of the long series 
of events which terminated with the surrender of the last Eebel 
army in 1865. The fli-st act directly tending to a war between 
tlie South and the United States bears date December 6, 1828 ; 
and it was the act of John C. Calhoun. 

It was the year of that Presidential election which placed An- 
drew Jackson in the White House, and re-elected Mr. Calhoun to 
the Vice-Presidency. It was the year that terminated the hon- 
orable part of Mr. Calhoun's career and began the dishotiorable. 
His political position in the canvass was utterly false, as be him- 
self afterwards confessed. On the one baud, he was supporting 
for the Presidency a man committed to the policy of protection ; 
and on the other, he became the organ and mouthpiece of the 
Southern party, whose opposition to the protective principle was 
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tending to (fee point of armed resistance to it. The tariff bill of 
1828, which they tenned the hill of abominations, had excited 
the moBt heated opposition in the cotton States, and especially in 
South Carolina. This act was passed in the spring of the very 
year in which those States voted for a man who had publicly in- 
dorsed the principle involved in it ; and we see Mr. Calhoun 
heading the party who were electioneering for Jacltson, and tlie 
party who Were considering the policy of nullifying the act which 
he had approved. Hia Presidential aspiraliona bound him to the 
support of General Jaclcson ; but the first, the fundamental ne- 
cessity of his position was to hold possession of South Carolina. 

The burden of Mr. Calhoun's later speeches was the reconcili- 
ation of the laat part of his public life with the first. The task 
was difficult, for there is not a leading proposition in his speeches 
aflier 1830 which is not refuted by arguments to be found in bis 
public utterances before 1828. In his speech on the Force Bill, 
in 1834, he volunteered an explanation of the apparent inconsist- 
ency between his support of General Jackson in 1828, and his 
authorship of the " South Caiolina Exposition " in the same year. 
Falsehood and truth are strangely interwoven in almost every 
sentence of his later writings , and there is also that vagueness 
in them which comes of a supetflutty of words. He says, that 
for the striet-constructionist party to ha^e presented a candidate 
openly and fully identified with their opinions would have been to 
court defeat ; and thus they were obliged either to abandon the 
contest, or to select a candidate " whose opinions wore interme- 
diate or doubtful on the subject which divided the two sections," 
— a candidate "who, at beat, was but a choice of evils," Be- 
sides, General Jackson was a Southern man, and it was hoped 
that, notwithstanding his want of experience, knowledge, and self- 
control, the advisers whom he would invite to assist him would 
compensate for those defects. Then Mr. Calhoun proceeds to 
state, that the contest turned chiefly upon the question of protec- 
tion or free trade ; and the strife was, which of the two parties 
should go farthest in the advocacy of protection. The result was, 
he says, that the tariff bill of 1828 was passed, — " that disas- 
trous measure which has brought so many calamities upon us. 
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and put in peril the liberty and union of the cowntrj-," and 
" poured millions into the treasury beyond the most extravagant 
wants of the country." 

The passage of this tariff bill was accomplished by the tact of 
Martin Van Buren, aided by Major Eaton, Senator from Tennes- 
see. Mr. Van Buren was the predestined chief of General Jack- 
son's Cabmet, and Major Eaton was the confidant, agent, and 
Iravelling manager of tlie Jacksonian wire-pullers, besides being 
the General's own intimate friend. The events of that session 
notified Mr. CalhouQ that, however manageable General Jackson 
might be, he was not likely to fall into the custody of the Vice- 
President. General Jackson's election being considered certain, 
the question was alone interesting, who should possess him for 
the purposes of the succession. The prospect, as surveyed (bat 
winter from the Vice-President's chair, was not assuring to the 
occupant of that lofty seat. If General Jackson could not be 
used as a fulcrum for the further elevation of Mr. Calhoun, would 
it not be advisable to begin to east about for another? 

The tariff bill of 1828 was passed before the rrcsidenflal can- 
vass had set in with its last severity. There was time for Mr. 
Calhoun to withdraw from the support of the man whose nearest 
friends had carried it through the Senate tmder his eyes. He 
did not do so. He went home, after the adjournment of Con- 
gress, to labor with all his might for the election of a protection- 
ist, and to employ his leisure hours in the composition of that 
once famous paper called the " South Carolina Esposition," in 
which protection was declared to be an evil so intolerable as to 
justify the nullification of an act founded upon it This Exposi- 
tion was the be^nning of our woe, — the baleful egg from which 
were hatched nullification, trca9on, civil war, and the desolation 
of the Soatbern States, Here is Mr. Calhoun's own account of 
the manner in wiiicb what he cori-ectly styles " iJie double opera- 
tion " was " pushed on " in 



" This disastrous event [the pass^e of the tariff bill of 1828] opened 
our eyes (I mean myself aaxi those immediately connected with me) 
as to the full extent of the danger and oppression of the protective 
aj'Stem, and the hazard of failing to effect the reform intended through 
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the election of General Jackson. With these diselosures, it became 
neceeBary to seek some other ultimate, but more certtun measure of 
protection. We turned to the Constitution to find this remedy. We 
directed a more diligent and cai-eftil scrutiny into its provisions, in or- 
der to understand fully the nature and character of our political sys- 
tem. We found a certwn and effectual remedy in tiat great funda- 
mental division of the powers of the system betvreen this government 
and its independent co-ordinates, tie separate governments of the 
States, — to be called into action to arrest the unconstitutional acta of 
this government by the interposition of the States, — the paramount 
source from which, both governments derive their power. But in re- 
lying on this our ultimate remedy, we did cot abate our zeal in the 
Presidential canvass ; we still hoped that General Jackson, if elect- 
ed, would effect the necessary reform, and thereby supersede the ne- 
cessity for calling into action the sovereign authority of the Staf«, 
which we were anxious to avoid. With these viewa the two Trere 
pushed with equal zeal at the same time ; which double operation 
commenced in the fall of 1828, but a few months after the passage of 
the tariff act of that year ; and at the meeting of the Legislature of 
the State, at the same period, a paper known as the South Carolina 
Exposition was reported to that body, containing a full development, as 
well on the constitutional point as on the operation of the protective 
system, preparatory to a state of things which might eventually render 
the action of the State necessary in order to protect her rights and in- 
terest, and to stay a course of policy which we believed would, if nut 
arrested, prove destructive of liberty and the Constitution." — Works, 
II. 396. 

Mr. Calhoun omits, however, to mention that the Expoaltioa 
was not presented lo the Legislature of South Carolina until 
after the Presidential election had been decided. Hor did he 
inform his hearers that the author of the paper was Mr, Vice- 
President Calhoun. Either there was a great dearth of literary 
ability in that body, or else Mr. Calhoun had little confidence in 
it; for nearly all the ponderous documents on nullification given 
to the world in its name were penned by Mr. Calhoun, and ap- 
pear in his collected works. If the Legislature addressed its 
constituents or the people of the United States on this subject, it 
wa.^ he who prepared the draft. The South Carolina Exposition 
was found among hia papers in liis own handwriting, and it was 
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adopted by the Legialattire with only a few aherations and sup- 
preBsiona. There neyer was a piece of mischief more completely 
the work of one man than the nulliflcaljon troablea of 1833- 
34. 

The South Carolina Exposition, when Mr. Calhoun had com- 
pleted it, was brought before the public by one of the usual 
methods. The Legislature of South Carolina passed the follow- 
ing resolutions ; — 

" Resolved, That it is expedient to protest against the unconstitu- 
tional and oppreBsivc operatioa of the system of protective duties, and 
to have such protest entered on the journals of the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States. Also, to make a pubUc exposition of our wrongs, and of 
the remedieg witHji our power, to be conununicated (« our sister 
States, with a request that they will co-oporate with this Stal« in pro- 
curing a repeal of the tariff for protection, and an abandonment of the 
principle ; and if the repeal be not procured, that they will oo-operate 
in such measures as may be necessary for averting the evil. 

" Resolved, That a committee of seven be raised to carry the fore- 
going resolution into effect." 

The resolution having been carried, the following geuflemen 
were appointed to father Mr. Calhoun's paper : James Gre^ D. 
L. Wardiaw, Hugh S. Legar^, Arthur P. Hayne, William C. 
Preston, WiUiam Elliotl, and E. Barnwell Smith. The duty of 
this committee consisted in causing a copy of Mr. Calhoun's pa- 
per to be made and presenting it to the Legislature. This was 
promptly done ; and the Exposition was adopted by the Legisla- 
ture on the 6th of December, 1828. Whether any protest was 
forwarded to the Secretary of the United States Senate for in- 
sertion in the journal does not appear. We only know that five 
thousand copies of this wearisome and stupid Exposition were 
ordered to be printed, and that in the hubbub of the incoming of 
a new administration it attracted scarcely any attention beyond 
the little knot of original nullifiers. Indeed, Mr. Calhoun's writ- 
ings on this subject were "protected" by their own length and 
dulness. No creature ever read one of them quite through, ex- 
cept for a special purpose. 

The leading assertions of this Exposition are these : — 1. Ev- 
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ery duty imposed for protection is a violation of the Constitution, 
wliich empowers Congregs to impose taxes for revenue only. 2. 
The whole burden of the protective system ia home by agi'lcul- 
ture and commerce, 3, The whole of the -idvantiwes of protec- 
tion acci'ue to the manufacturing States. 4 In Othei words, the 
South, the Southwest, and two or three commeKial cities, support 
the government, and pour & stream of treasuie into the eoS'ers of 
manufacturers. 5. The result must soon he, that the pcDplo of 
South CaroUna will have either to abandon the culture of rice 
and cotton, and remove to some other country, or else to become 
a manufacturing community, which would only be rum in another 
form. 

Lest tJie reader should find it impossible to believe that any 
roan out of a lunatic asylum could publish such propositions as 
this last, we will give the passage. Mr. Calhoun is endeavoring 
to show that Europe will at length retaliate by placing high duties 
upon American cotton and rice. At least that appears to be what 



" We already see indications of a commercial warfare, the terminar 
tion of wiiich no one can conjecture, though our fate may easily be. 
The last remains of our great and once flourishing agriculture must te 
annihilated in the conflict. In the first instance we will * be thrown on 
the home market, which cannot consume a fourth of our products ; and, 
instead of supplying the world, as we would with free trade, we would 
be compelled to abandon the cultivation of three fourths of what ■fce 
now raise, and receive for the readue whatever the macufacturera, who 
would then have their poUey consmnmated by the entire possession of 
our market, might choose to give. Forced to abandon our ancient and 
favorite pursuit, to which our soil, climate, habits, and peculiar labor 
are adapted, at an immense sacrifice of property, we would be com- 
pelled, without capital, experience, or skill, and with a population un- 
tried in such pursuits, to attempt to become the rivals, instead of the 
customers, of the manufauturing States. The result is not doubtful. 
If they, by superior capital and skill, should keep down successful com- 
petition on our part, we would be doomed to toil at our unprofitable 
agriculture, — selling at the prices which a single and very iimited 

" Mr. Calhonn had still Irish enough in his composition to use "will" for 
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market might ^ve. But, on the contrary, if our necessity slionld tri- 
umpli over their capital and skill, if, instead of raw cotton we should 
ship to the manufacturing States cotton yarn and cotton goods, the 
thouglitfiil must see that it would inevitably bring about a state of 
things which could not loi^ continue. Those «iSo now make mar on 
our gams wotdd then make il on oar lohor. They would not tolerate 
that those mho now cultivate our plantations, and furnish them with 
the material and the market for the product of their arta, should, by 
becoming th^ rivals, take bread from the mouths of their wives and 
children. The committee will not pursue this painful subject; but as 
they clearly see that the system if not arrested, must bring the coun- 
try to this hazardous extremity, neither prudence nor patriotism would 
permit them to pass it by without raising a warning voice agiunst aa 
evil of so menacing a character." — Works, VI. 12. 



The only question which arises In the min3 of present readers 
of such passages (wbicb abound in the writings of Mr. Calhoun) 
is this ; Were they the cbimeras of a morbid, or the utterances 
of a false mind ? Those who knew him differ in opinion on this 
point. For our part, we believe such passages to have been in- 
serted for tbe sole purpose of aiarming the people of South Cai- 
olina, so as to render them the more subservient to his will. It 
is the stale trick of the demagogue, as well as of the false priest, 
to subjugate the mind by terrifying it. 

Mr. Calhoun concludes his Exposition by bringing forward his 
remedy for the ftightful evils whicb he liad conjured up. That 
remedy, of course, was nullification. The State of South Caro- 
lina, after giving due warning, must declare the protective acta 
" null and void " in the State of South Carolina after a certain 
date ; and then, unless Congress repealed them in lime, refuse 
obedience to them. Whether tbis should be 3one by the Legisla- 
ture or by a eonventjon called for the purpose, Mr. Calhoun would 
not say ; but he evidently preferred a convention. Ho advised, 
however, that nothing be done hastily; that time should he af- 
forded to the dominant majority for further reflection. Delay, he 
remarked, was the more to be recommended, because of " the 
great political revolution which will displace from power, on the 
4lh of March next, those who have acquired authority by setting 
the will of the people at defiance, and which will bring in an em- 
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inent citizen, distinguislied for his services to his country and his 
justice and patriotism " ; under whom, it was hoped, there would 
be " a complete restoration, of the pure principles of our govern- 
ment," This passage Mr. Calhoun could write after witnessing 
the mano2uvres of Mr. "Van Buren and Mr, Eaton ! If the 
friends of Mr. Adams had set the will of the people at defiance 
on the tariff question, what had the supporters of General Jack- 
son done ? In truth, this menace of nullification was the second 
string to the bow of the Vice-President. It was not yet ascer- 
tained which was goiag to possess and use General Jackson, — 
the placid and flexible Van Euren, or the headstrong, short- 
sighted, and uncomfortable Calhoun. NulMcation, as he used 
daily to declare, was a " reserved power," 

At the time of General Jackson's inauguration, It would have 
puzzled an acut« politician to decide which of the two aspirants 
had the best chance of succeeding the General. The President 
seemed equally well affected toward both. One was Secretary 
of State, the other Viee-Preeident, Van Buren, inheriting the 
political tactics of Burr, was lord paramount in the great State 
of New York, and Calhoun was all-powerful in his own State 
and very influential in all the region of cotton and rice. In the 
Cabinet Calhoun had two friends, and one tried and devoted ally 
(Ingham), while Van Buren could only boast of Major Eaton, 
Secretary of War ; and the tie that hound them together was 
political far more than personal. In the public mind, Calhoun 
towered above bis rival, for he bad been longer in the national 
councils, had held offices that drew upon him the attention of 
the whole country, and bad formerly been distinguished as an 
orator. If any one had been rash enough in 1829 to intimate to 
Mr. Calhoun that Martin Van Buren stood before the country on 
a par with himself, be would have pitied the ignorance of that 
rash man. 

Under despotic governments, like those of Louis XIV, and 
Andrew Jackson, no calculation can be made as to the fiiture of 
any public man, because his future depends upon the caprice 
of the despot, which cannot be foretold. Six short weeks — 
nay, not so much, not six — sufficed to estrange the mind of the 
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Pi-esident from Calhoun, and implant within bim a passion to 
promote the interests of Van Buren. Our I'eaders, we presume, 
all know how this was brought to pass. It was simply that Mr. 
Calhoua would not, and Mr. Van Buren would, call upon Mrs. 
Eaton. All the other influences that were hrought to bear upon 
the President's singular mind were nothing in comparison with 
this. Daniel Webster uttered only the truth when he wrof«, at 
the time, to his friend Dutton, that the " Aaron's serpent among 
the President's dedres was a settled purpose of making out the 
lady, of whom so much has been smd, a person of reputation " ; 
and that this ridiculous affair would "probably determine who 
should be the successor to the present chief magistrate." It had 
precisely that effect. We have shown elsewhere the suceessiye 
maiKBUvres by which this was effected, and how vigorously but 
unskilfully Calhoun struggled to avert his fate. We cannot and 
need not repeat the story ; nor can we go over again the history 
of the Nullification imbroglio, which began with the South Caro- 
lina Exposition in 1828, and ended very soon after Calhoun had 
received a private nofilication that the instant news reached 
Washington of an overt act of treason in South Carolina, the 
author and fomenter of that treason would be arrested and held 
for trial as a traitor. 

One fact alone suffices to prove that, in tringing on the Kulli- 
flcation troubles, Calhoun's motive was factious. Whea General 
Jackson saw the coming storm, he did two things. Firsi, he 
prepared to maintain the authority of the United States by force. 
Secondly, he used all his influence with Congreis to have the 
cause of Southern discontent removed. General Jackson felt 
that the argument of the anti-tariff men, in view of the speedy 
extinction of the national debt, was unanswerable. He believed it 
was absurd to go on raising ten or twelve millions a year more than 
the government could spend, merely for the sake of protecting 
Northern manufactures. Accordingly, a bill was introduced which 
aimed to do just what the nullifieiB had been clamoring for, that 
is, to reduce the revenue to the amount required by the govern- 
ment. If Mr, Calhoun had supported this measure, he could 
have canned it. He gave it, no support ; but exerted all his 
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influence in favor of the Clay Compromise, whicli was expressly 
intended to save as muck of tiie protective system as could be 
saved, and which reduced duties gradually, instead of suddenly. 
Bather than permit tlie abhorred admiaiatration to have the 
glory of paciflcating tho country, this lofty Roman stooped to a 
coalition with his personal enemy, Henry Clay, the champion 
and the soul of the protectionist party. 

No words can depict the hittemesa of Calhoun's disappoint- 
ment and mortification at being distanced by a man whom he 
despised so cordially as lie did Van Buron. To comprehend it, 
his whole subsequent career must be studied. The numerous 
covert allusions to the subject in his speeches and writings are 
surchai^ed with rancor; and it was observed that, whenever his 
mind reverted to it, his manner, the tone of his voice, and every 
gesture testified to the intensity of his feelings. " Every South- 
ern man," said he on one occasion, " who is true to the interests 
of his section, and faithful to the duties which Providence has 
allotted him, will he forever excluded from tho honors and 
emolumenfs of this government, which will be reserved only for 
those who have qualified themselves by political prostitution for 
admission into the Magdalen Asylum." His face, too, from this 
time, assumed that haggard, cast-iron, intense, introverted aspect 
which struck every beholder. 

Miss Martineau, in her Retrospect of Western Travel, has 
given us some striking and valuable glimpses of the eminent 
men of that period, paitlcnlarly of tho three most eminent, who 
frequently visited her during her stay in Washington. This 
passage, for example, is highly interesting. 

" Mr. Clay sitting upright on the sofa, wilh his snuffbox ever in his 
hand, would discourse for many an honr in his even, soft, deliberate 
tone, on any one of the great subjects of American policy which we 
raight happen to start, always amazing us with the moderation of ^ti- 
mate and speech which so impetuous a nature has been able to attain. 
Mr. Webster, leaning back at his ease, telling stories, craoking jokes, 
shaking the sofa with burst ailer burst of laughter, or smoothly dis- 
coursing to the perfect felicity of the lo^cal part of one's constitution, 
would illuminate an evening now and then. Mr. Calhoun, the cast- 
iron man, who looks as if he had never been born and could never be 
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estinguished, would come in sometimes to keep our understandings on 
a, painful stretoti for a short while, and leave us to take to pieces his 
close, rapid, theoretical, illustrated talk, and see what we could make 
of it. We found it usually more worth retaining as a curiosity, than 
aa eiiier very just or UBefiil. Hie speech abounds in figures, truly illua- 
trative, if that which they illustrate were true also. But his theories 
of government (almost the only subject upon which his thoughts are 
employed) , the squarest and oompactest that ever were made, are com- 
posed out of limited elements, and are not, therefore, iikely to stand 
service very well. It is at llrst extremely interesting to hear Mr- 
Callioun talk ; and there is a never-failing evidence of power in all 
that he says and does, which commands intellectual reverence ; hut the 
admiration is too soon turned into regret, into absolute melancholy. It 
is impossible to resist the conviction, that all this force can be at best 
but useless, and is but too likely to be very misoHevous. His mind 
has long lost all power of cmamunica&ng with any other. I know of no 
man who lives in such utter intellectual solitude. He meets men and 
harangues by the firewde as in the Senate ; he is wrought like a piece 
of machinery, set going vehemently by a weight, and stops while you 
answer ; he either passes by what yon say, or twists it into a suitability 
with what is in his head, and begins to lecture again. Of course, a 
mind like this can have little influence in the Senate, except by virtue, 
perpetually wealing out, of what it did in its less eccentric days ; but 
its influence at home is to be dreaded. There is no hope tiiat an intel- 
lect so east in narrow theories will accommodate iteelf to varying cir- 
cumstances ; and there is every danger that it wiU break up all that it 
can in order to remould the materials in its own way. Mr Calhoun 
is as full as ever of his Nullification doctrines ; and those who know 
the force that is in him, and his utter incapacity of modification by 
other minds, (after having gone through as remarkable a levolufion 
of pohtical opinion as perhaps any man ever experienced,) will no 
more expect repose and self-retention ftx>m him than from a volcano 
in full force. Relaxation is no longer in the power of his will I never 
saw any one who so completely gave me the idea of posseasion. Half 
an hour's conversation with him is enough to make a necessitarian of 
anybody. Accordingly, be is more complained of than blamed by bis 
enemies. His moments of softness by his family, and when recurring 
to old college days, are hailed by all as a relief to the vehement work- 
ing of the intellectual machine, — a relief equally to himself and others. 
These moments are as touching to the observer as tears on the face of 
a soldier," 
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Of his appearance in the Senate, and of his manner of apoat- 
ing. Miss Marlineau records her impressions also : — 

" Mr. Calhoun's countenance first fixed my attention ; the splendid 
eye, the straght forehead, surmounted hy a load of stiff, upright, dark 
hair, the stem brow, the inflexible mouth, — it is one of the most re- 
markahle heads in the country." 

" Mr. Calhoun followed, and impressed me very strongly. WhiJe 
he kept to the question, what he said was close, good, and moderate, 
though delivered in rapid speech, and with a voice not sufficiently 
modulated. But when he began to reply to a taunt of Colonel Ben- 
ton's, that he wanted to he President, the force of his speaking became 
painful. He made protestations which it seemed to strangers had 
better have been spared, ' that he would not turn on his heel to be 
President,' and that ' he had given up all for his own brave, magnan- 
imous little State of South Carolina.' While thus protesting, his eyes 
fliiBhed, his brow seemed chained with thunder, his voice became almost 
a bark, and hia sentences were abrupt, intense, producing in the audi- 
tory a sort of laugh which is squeezed out of people by the appheation 
of a very sudden mental force. I believe he knew not what a revela- 
tion he made in a few sentences. TTieg were to us strangers the Jcey, 
not only to aU that mas said and done hy the Sojillt Carolina party dur- 
ing the remaind&- of His ses^on, hut to Tnany things at CliarUslon and 
Columbia which vmt/d olhenoise have passed unobserved and unex- 
plaiited." 

This intelligent observer saw the ehieftmn on his native 
heath : — 

" During my stay in Charleston, Mr. Calhoun and bis family arrived 
from Congreffi, and there was something very striking in the welcome 
he received, like that of a chief returned to the bosom of hia clan. 
He stalked about like a monarch of the little domain, and there was 
certainly an ^r of mysterious understanding between him and his 
followers." 

What Miss Martineau saja of the impossibility of Calhoun's 
mind communicating with another mind, is ct nflrmed by an anec 
dote which we have heard related by Dr Franci-- Liebei, who, 
as Professor in the College of South Carolina, was for several 
years tho neighbor and intimate icquamtance ot Mi Calhoun 
The learned Professor, upon hia letuin fiom a \i-jit to EuiOfe, 
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called upon him, and in the course of tLe interview Mr, Calhoun 
declared, in his positive manner, that tie slaves in the Southern 
States were better lodged, fed, and eared for than the mechanics 
of Europe. Dr. LJeber, being fresh fi-om that continent, assured 
the Secretary of State that such was not the fact, as he could 
testify from having resided in both lands. " Not at all, not at 
all," cried Calhoun dogmatically, and repeated his wild assertion. 
The Doctor saw that the poor man had reached the condition of 
absolute unteachableness, and dropped the subject. There could 
Bot well bo a more competent witness on the point in dispute 
than Dr. Licber; for, besides having long resided in both conti- 
nents, it was the habit and business of his life to observe and 
ponder the effect of institutions upon the welfare of those who 
live under them, Calhoun pushed him out of the witness-box, 
as though he were an idiot. 

A survey of the last fifteen years of Calhoun's life discloses 
nothing upon which the mind can dwell with complacency. On 
the approach of every Presidential election, we see him making 
what wo can only call a grah at a nomination, by springing upon 
the country some unexpected issue designed to make the South a 
unit in his support. From 1830 to 3836, he exhausted all the 
petty arts of the poKtician to defeat General Jackson's resolve to 
bring in Mr. Van Burcn as his successor ; and when all had 
failed, he made an abortive attempt to precipitate the quesdou of 
the annexation of Texas. This, too, being foiled, Mr, Van 
Buren was elected President Thea Mr. Calhoun, who had for 
ten years never spoken of Van Buren except with contempt, 
formed the notable scheme of winning over the President so far 
as to secure his support for the succession. He advocated all the 
test measures of Mr. Van Buren's administration, and finished 
by courting a personal reconciliation with the man whom he had 
a hundred times styled a fox and a political proatitnte. This 
design coming to naught, through the failure of Mr. Van Bui-en 
to reach a second term, he made a wild rush for the prize hy 
again thrusting forward the Texas question. Colonel Benton, 
w!io was the predetermined heir of Van Buren, has detailed the 
I which this was done in a very curious chapter of 
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his " Thirt)' Tears." The plot was successful, so far as plunging 
the country into a needless war was concerned ; but it was Polk 
and Taylor, not Calhoun, who obtained the Presidency through 
it. Mr. Calhoun's struggles for a nomination in 1844 were truly 
pitiable, but they were not known to the public, who saw him, at 
a certain stage of the campaign, affecting to decline a nomination 
which there was not the slightest danger of his receiving. 

We regret that we haye not space to show how much the agi- 
tation of the slavery question, from 1835 to 1850, was the work 
of this one man. The labors of Mr. Garrison and Mr. Wendell 
Phillips might have borne no fruit during their lifetime, if Cal- 
houn had not made it his business to supply them with material. 
" I mean to force the issue upon the North," ho once wrote ; and 
he did force it. On hia return to South Carolina after the termi- 
nation of the Nullification troubles, he said to his friends there, 
(so avers Colonel Benton, "Thirty Years," Vol. n. p. 786,) 
" that the South could never be united against the North on the 
tariff question; that the sugar interest of LouiBiana would keep 
her out ; and that the basis of Southern union must be ahiiled to 
the slave question." Here we have the key to the mysteries of all 
his subsequent career. The denial of the right of petition, the 
annexation of Texas, the forcing of slavery into the Territflries, 
— these were among the issues upon which he hoped to unite the 
South in his favor, while retaining enough strength at the North 
to secure his election. Failing in all his schemes of personal 
advancement, he died in 1850, still protesting that slavery is 
divine, and that it must rule this country or ruin it. This is 
really the sum and substance of that last speech to the Senate, 
which he had not strength enough left to deliver. 

We have run rapidly over Mr. Calhoun's career as a public 
man. It remains for us to notice his claims as a teacher of polit- 
ical philosophy, a character ia which he influenced his country- 
men more powerfully after he was in his grave than he did while 
living among them. 

The work upon which his reputation as a thinker will rest with 
posterity is his Treatise on the Nature of Government. Writ- 
ton in the last year of his life, when at length all hope of further 
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personal adyancement must have died within bim, it may be 
taken as the deliberate record or summary of his political opin- 
ions. He did not live to revise it, and the concluding portion he 
evidently meant to enlarge and illustrate, as was ascertained from 
notes and memoranda in pencil upon the manuscript After the 
death of the author ia 1850, the work was published in a sub- 
stantial and elegant form by the Legislature of South Carolina, 
who oi-dered copies to be presented to individuals of note iu 
science and literature, and to public libraries. We are, there- 
fore, to regard this volume, not merely as a legacy of Mr. Cal- 
houn to his countrymen, but as conveying fo us the sentiments 
of South Carolina with regard to her rights and duljes as a mem- 
ber of the Union. Events since its publication have shown us 
that it is more even than this. The assemblage of troublesome 
communities which we have been accustomed to style "the 
South," adopted this work as their political gospel. From this 
source the politicians of the Southern States have drawn all they 
have chosen to present to the world in jusiifleation of their course 
whicli bears the semblance of argument ; for, in truth, Mr. Cal- 
houn, since Jefferson and Madison passed from the stage, ia al- 
most the only thinking being the South has had. His was a very 
narrow, intense, and untrustworthy mind, but he was an angel of 
light compared with the men who have been recently conspicuous 
in the Southern States. 

This treatise on government belongs to the same class of works 
as Louis Napoleon's Life of Ciesar, having for its principal object 
one that lies below the surface, and the effect of both is damaged 
by the name on the title-page. The moment we learn that Louis 
Kapoleon wrote that Life of Caisar, the mind is intent upcin dis- 
covering allusions to recent history, which the author has an 
interest in misrepresenting. The common conscience of mankind 
condemns him as a perjured usurper, and the murderer of many 
of his unoffending fellow-cilizens. No man, whatever the power 
and splendor of his position, can I'est content under the scorn of 
mankind, unless his own eonicience gives him a clear acquittal, 
and assures him that one daj- the verdict of his fellow-men will 
be reversed ; and even in that cas", it is not every man that can 
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possess his soul in patience. Every page of the Life of Ciesar 
was composed with a secret, perhaps half-unconscious reference 
to that view of Louis Napoleon's conduct which ia expressed with 
such deadly power in Mr. Kiiiglake's History of the Crimean 
War, and which is so remarkably conflrmed by an American 
eyewitness, the late Mr. Goodrich, who was Consul at Paris in 
1848. Published anonymously, the Life of Ctesar might have 
had some effect. Given to the world by Napoleon III., every 
one reads it as he would a defence by an ingenious criminal of 
his own cause The hi^best praite ibit C'ln be bestowed upoa it 
IS ywd gh bthhd 
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you aie borne along, at a steady pace, in a straight path, to the 
final inferences; that the sovereign State of Soufh Carolina pos- 
sesses, by the Conslittition of the United States, an ab&olute veto 
upon every act of Congress, and may secede from the Union 
whenever she likes ; and that these rights of veto and secession 
do not merely constitute the strength of the Constitution, but are 
the Constitution — and do not merely tend to perpetuate the 
Union but aie the Unions self — the thing that binds the Slates 
together 

Mr Calhoun begins his treitise by assuming that government 
13 necessary He then esplams why it is necessary. It is neces- 
sary because m'ln ii more selfish than sjmpathelic, feeling more 
inteniely nhat ^ffects himself than what affects others. Hence 
he Hill encroai-b on the rigl is of otters; and to prevent this, 
government is mdi pensabl 

But government, since it must be admmistered by selfish men, 
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will feel more intensely what affects itself tlian what afiects the 
people governed. It is, therefore, the tendency of aU govem- 
menta to encroach on the rights of tKe people ; and they cert^uly 
will do so, if they can. The same instinct of aelf-preaervation, 
the same love of accumulation, which tempts individuals to over- 
reach their neighbors, inclines government to preserve, increase, 
and consolidate its powers. Therefore, as individual selfishness 
requires to be held in check by government, so government must 
be restrained by something. 

This something is the constitution, written or unwritten. A 
constJtntion is to the government what govemraent is to the 
people : it is the restraint npon its selfishness. Mr. Calhoun 
assumes here that the relation between government and gov- 
erned is naturally and inevitably "antagonistic." He does 
not perceive that government is the expression of man's love 
of justice, and the means by wMah the people cause justice fo be 

Government, he continues, must be powerful ; must have at 
commaad the resources of the country; must be so stroDg that 
it can, if it will, disregard the limitations of the constitution. 
The question is. How to compel a government, holding such 
powers, having an army, a navy, and a national treasury at 
command, to obey the requirements of a mere piece of printed 
paper? 

Power, says Mr. Calhoun, can only be resisted by power. 
Therefore, a proper constitution must leave to the governed the 
power to resist encroachments. This is done in free countries 
by universal suffrage and the election of rulers at frequent and 
fixed periods. This ^ves to rulers the strongest possible motive 
to please the people, which can only be done by executing theii 
wilL 

So far, most readers will follow the author without serious dif- 
ficulty. But DOW we come to passages which no one could un- 
derstand who was not acquainted with the Hulliflcation imbroglio 
of 1833. A philosophic Frenchman or German, who should read 
this work with a view to enlightening his mind upon the nature 
of government, would be much puzzled after passing the thir- 
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teeiith page ; for at that point the hidden loadstone be^s to op- 
erate upon the needle of Mr. Calhoun's compass, and he, is as 
Irtjuis Napoleon writing the Life of Csaar. 

Uaiversal suffrage, he continues, and the frequent election of 
rulers, are indeed the primary and fundamental principles of st 
constitutional government ; and they are sufficient to give the 
people an effective control over those whom they have elected. 
But ftis is all they can de. They cannot make rulers good, or 
just, or obedient to the constitution, but only faithful representa- 
tives of the majority of the people and executors of the will of 
that majority. The right of suffrage transfers the supreme au- 
thority from the rulers to the body of the community, and the 
more perfectly it does this, the more perfectly it accomplishes its 
object. Majority is king. But this king, too, like all others, is 
selfish, and will abuse his power if he can. 

So, we have been arguing in a circle, and have come back to 
the starting-point. Government keeps within bounds the selfish- 
ness of the people ; the constitution restrains the selfishness of the 
government ; but, ia doing so, it haa only created a despot as 
much to be dreaded as the power it displaced. We are still, 
therefore, confronted by the original difflculty. How are we to 
limit the sway of tyrant Majority ? 

If, says Mr. Calhoun, all the people had the same interests, so 
that a iaw which oppressed one interest would oppress all inter- 
ests, then the right of suffrage would itself be sufficient ; and the 
only question would be as to the fitness of different candidates. 
But this b not the case. Taxation, for example ; no system of 
taxation can be arranged that will not bear oppressively upon 
some interests or section. Disbursements, also : some portions 
of the country must receive back, in the form of governmental 
^sburaeraenta, more money than they pay in taxes, and others 
less i and this may be carried so far, that one region may be ut- 
terly impoverished, while others are enriched. King Majority 
may have his favorites. He may now choose to fevor agriculture ; 
commerce ; now, manufactures ; and so an-ange the imports 
iriish one for the sake of promoting the others. " Crush " 
■ Calhoun's word. " One portion of the community," he 
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Bays, "raay be crushed, and another elevated on its ruins, by 
systematically perverting the power of taxation and disbursement, 
for the purpose of aggrandizing or building up one portion of the 
coinmunity at the expense of tlie other." May be. But has not 
the mcst relentless despot an interest in the prosperity of his 
subjects ? And can one interest be crushed without manifest 
and immediate injury to all the others? Mr, Calhoun says: 
That this fell power to crush important interests wiU, be used, is 
exactly as certain as that it can be. 

All this would he unintelligible to our foreign philoaoph r b t 
American citizens know very well what it means, Ti ough th a 
fine lattice-work fence they discern the shining countenance of 
the colored person. 

But now, what remedy ? Mr. Calhoun approaches th s pa t 
of the subject with the due acknowledgment of it d ffi Ity 
The remedy, of course, ia Nullification ; but he is fa f om u g 
a word so fiimiliar. There is but one mode, he r na 1 1 y 
which the majority of the whole people can be pre euted f om 
oppressing the minority, or portions of the minority, and tl t a 
this: "By taking the sense of each interest or po t of he 
community, which may be unequally and injuriously aff t 1 by 
the action of the government, separately, through its own n aj 
ity, or in some other way by which its voice can be esp e d 
and to require the. consent of each Interest, either t pu o 
keep the government in motion." And this can only be done by 
such an "organism" as will "give to each division or interest 
either a concurrent voice in making and executing the laws or a 
veto on their execution" 

This is perfectly intelligible when read by the 1 gl t of he 
history of 1833. But no human being unacquainted w h 1 a 
history could gather Mr. Calhoun's meaning. Ou d us 

foreigner would suppose by the word " interest," tha h h 
meant the manufacturing interest, the commercial ai d aj, 1 u 
ral interests, and that each of these should have its little congress 
concurring in or vetoing the acts of the Congress sitting at 
"Washington. We, however, know that Mr. Calhoun meant that 
South Carolina should have the power to nullify acta of Congress 
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and give law fo tlie Union. He does not fell us how South 
Carolina's tyrant Majority is to he kept within bounds ; hut only 
how that majority is to control the majority of the whole country. 
He has driven hia problem info a corner, and there bo leaves it. 

Having thus arrived at the concluaion, that a law, to be binding 
on all "interests," i, e. on all the Slal«s of the Union, must he 
concurred in by all, he proceeds f<) answer the ohvioua objection, 
that " interests " so antagonistic could never be brought to unani- 
mous agreement. He thinks this would present no difficulty, 
and adduces some instances of unanimity to illustrate his point 

First, trial by jury. Here are twelve men, of different char- 
acter and calibre, shut up in a room la agree upon a verdict, in 
a p wL 1 bl m ha dp pposite sides. 
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human heart, that the fair thing is usually obvious to disinterested 
minds, or can be made so. It is interest, it is rivalry, that blinda 
Tis lo what is rigbt; and Mr. Calhoun's problem is to render 
"antagonistic" interests unanimous. We caunot, therefore, ac- 
cept this illustration as a case in point. 

Secondly, Poland. Poland is not the country irhich an 
American would naturally visit to gain political wisdom. Mr. 
Calhoun, however, repairs thither, and brings home the fact, that 
in the turbulent Diet of that unhappy kingdom every member 
had an absolute veto upon every measure. Hay, more : no king 
could be elected without the unanimous vote of an assembly of 
one hundred and fifty thousand persons. Yet Poland lasted two 
centuries I The history of those two centuries is a sufficient 
comment upon Mr Calhoun's system, to say nothing of the final 
catastrophe, which Mr. Calhoun confesses was owing to " the 
extreme to which the principle was carried." A sound principle 
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cannot be carried to an unsafe extreme ; it is impossible for a 
man to be too right. If it is right for Sonth Carolina to control 
and nullify the TTnited States, it is right for any one man in South 
Carolina to control and nullify South Carolina. One of the f«sts 
of a system is to ascertain where it will carry us if It is pushed 
to the uttermost extreme. Mr. Calhoun gave his countrymen 
this valuable information when he cited the lamentable case of 
Poland. 

From Poland the author descends to the Sis Nations, the fed- 
eral council of which was composed of forty-two members, eacli 
of whom had an absolute veto upon every measure. Neverthe- 
less, this confederacy, he says, became the most powerful and the 
most united of all the Indian nations. He omits to add, that it 
was the facility with which this council could be wielded by the 
French and English in turn, that hastened the grinding of the 
Six Nations to pieces between, those two millstones, 

Rome is Mr. Calhoun's next illustration. The Trihunus 
Pkhis, he observes, had a veto upon the passage of all laws and 
upon the execution of all laws, and thus prevented the oppression 
of the plebeians by the patricians. To show the inapplicability of 
this example to the principle in question, to show by what steps 
this tribunal, long useful and efficient, gradually absorbed the 
power of the government, and became itself, fir=t oppressive, and 
then an instrument in the overthrow of the constitution, would 
be to write a history of Eome. Niebuhr is accessible to tie pub- 
lic, and Niebuhr knew more of the Tribumts Flebis than Mr. 
Calhouu. We cannot find in Niebuhr anything to justify the 
author's aim to constitute patrician CaroUna the TVtJwntw Plelns 
of the United States. 

Lastly, England, England, too, has that safeguard of liberty, 
"an organism by which the voice of each order or class is taken 
through its appropriate organ, and which requires the concurring 
voice of all to constitute that of the whole community." These 
orders are King, Lords, and Commons. They must all concur 
in every law, each, having a veto upon the action of the two 
others. The government of the United States is also so arranged 
that the President and the two Houses of Congress must concur 
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in every enactment; but tlien tiiey all represent the same order 
or interest, the people of the United States. The English gov- 
eitkinent, says Mr. Calhoun, is so exquisitely constituted, that the 
greater the revenues of the goverament, the more stable it isj 
because those revenues, being chiefly expended upon the lords 
and gentlemen, render Ihem exceedingly averse to any radical 
change. Mr, Calhoun does not mention that the majority of the 
people of England are not represented in the government at all. 
Perhaps, however, the following passage, in a previous part of 
the work, was designed to meet tiieir case; — 

" It is a great and dangerous error to suppt^e that all people are 
equally entitled to Bberty. It is a reward to b« earned, not a blessing 
to be gratuitously lavished, on all alike; — a reward reserved for the 
intelligent, the patriotic, the virtuons, and deserving ; and not a boon 
to be bestowed on a people too ignorant, degraded, and vicious to be 
capable either of appreciating or of enjoying it." 

Mr. Calhoun does not tell us who ia to iestow this precious 
boon. lie afterwards remarks, that the progress of a people 
"rising" to the point of civilization which entitles them to free- 
dom, is " necessarily slow." How very slow, then, it must be, 
when the means of civilization are forbidden to them by law ! 

"With his remarks upon England, Mr, Calhoun terminates his 
discussion of the theory of government. Let us grant all tliat he 
claims for it, and see lo what it conducts us. Observe that his 
grand position is, that a "numerical majority," like all other sov- 
ereign powers, will certaioly tyrannize if it can. His remedy for 
this is, that a local majority, the majority of eacli State, shall 
have a veto upon the acts of the majority of the whole country. 
But he omits to tell us how that local majority is to be kept within 
bounds. According to his reasoning, South Carolina should have 
a veto upon acts of Congress. Very weU ; then each eouaty of 
South Carolina should have a veto upon the acts of the State 
Legislature; each town should have a veto upon the behests of 
the county ; and each voter upon the decisions of the town. Mr. 
Calhoun's argument, therefore, amounts to this : that one voter 
in South Carolina should Lave the constitutional right to nullify 
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an act of Congress, and no law should be binding whicb bas not 
received tbe assent of every citizen. 

Having completed the theoretical part of his subject, the author 
proceeds to the practical In his firat essay he describes the 
" oiganism " that is rer[iiisite foi the preservation of liberty ; and 
in Lis 'tecond, he endcavoi^ to show that the United States is 
precisely such an oi^ani^m, since the Constitution, rightly intei- 
pieted, dots confer upon South Ciiolina the right to veto the de- 
crees of the numoncal miioiity Mi Calhoun's understanding 
appears to much hettei advantage in this second discourse, which 
contains the oubstance of all his numerous speeches on nuUifica- 
tion It 13 marvellous how this moibid and intense mind had 
brooded o\er a single subject, and how it had subjugated all his- 
tory and all law to its single purpose But we cannot follow Mr. 
Calhoun through tbe tottuoua mazes of his second essay; nor, if 
ine could, should we be able to diaw leiJcra after us. We can. 
only say this Let it be granted that theie are two ways in which 
the Constitution can be fairl J mterpieted, — one, the Websterian 
method , the other, that of Mr Cillioun. On one of these inter- 
pictitions the Constitution mil work, and on tbe other it will 
not We prefei the mteipretation thit is practicable, and leave 
the other party to the enjojment of their argumeut. Nations 
eauDOt be governed upon principles so lecondite and refined, that 
not one citizen in a hundred will so much as follow a mere state- 
ment of them. The fundamental law must be as plain as the ten 
commandments, — as plain as the four celebrated propositions in 
which Mr. Webster put the substance of his speeches in reply to 
MC g dcehd 3 
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dismembered, — no man could say which ; 1 ut tha one f theao 
things would happen was entirely certain. The ot t n n-office 
system, as introduced by General Jackson, and a t n d by hia 
subservient Congress, had rendered the Pres 1 nt al fl a prize 
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80 lempting, in whicli so large a numbor of men had ao interest, 
that the content would gradually cease to be elective, and would 
finally lose the elective form. The incumbent would appoint his 
successor ; and " thus the absolute form of a popular, would end 
ill the absolute form of a monarchical govemrapnt," and there 
would be no po-sibility of even rendering the monarthy hmited 
or constilutional. Mr. Calhoun does not moution here the name 
of General Jackson or of Martin Van Buren, but American 
readers know very well what he was thinking of when he wrote 
the passage. 

Disunion, according to Mr. Calhoun, was another of our perils. 
Ill view of recent events, our readers may be interested in read- 
ing hia remarks on this subject, written in 1349, among the last 
words he ever deliberately put upon paper ; — 

" The conditions impeUing the government toward disunion are very 
powerful. They coneist chiefly of two;— the one arising from the 
great extent of the country ; the other, from its division into separate 
States, having local institutions and intereats. The former, under the 
operation of the numerical m^ority, has necessarily given to the two 
great parties, in their contest for the honors and emoluments of (he 
government, a geographical character, for reasons which have been 
folly stated. This contest must finally settle dowa into a struggle on 
the part of the stronger section to obt^n the permanent control ; and 
on die part of the weaker, to preserve its independence and equality 
as members of the TInion. The conflict will thus become one between 
the States occupying the different sections, — that is, between organ- 
ized bodies on both sides, — each, in the event of separation, having 
the means of avoiding the confusion and anarchy to which the parts 
would be subject without such organization. This would contribute 
much to increase the power of resistance on the partof the weaker sec- 
tion against the stronger in possession of the government. With these 
great advantages and resources, it is hardly possible that the parties 
occupying the weaker section would consent quietiy, under any circum- 
Btancea, to break down from independent and equal sovereignties into 
a dependent and colonial condition ; and stlH less so, under circum- 
stances that would revolutionize them internally, and put their very 

independent States that involved greater calamity to the conquered, 
than is involved 'm that between the States which compose the two 
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sections of the Union. The condition of the wejikei', ehonld it sink 
from a 9tat« of independence and equality to one of dependence and 
Buhj'ection, would be more calamitous than ever before befell a civilized 
people. It is vain to think that, vrith such conseqaenoea before them, 
they will not resist; especially, when resistance may save them, and 
cannot render their condition worse. Hiat this will take phice, unless 
tlie stronger section desists from its course, may be assumed as certain ; 
and that, if forced fo resist, the weaker section would prove auecesaftil, 
and the system end in disunion, is, to say die least, highly probable. 
But if it should fail, the great increase of power and patronage which 
must, in consequence, accrue lo the government of the United States, 
would but render certwn and hasten the termination in the other al- 
ternative. So that, at all events, to the one or to the other — -to mon- 
arohy oi damon — it must comp if nnt pieientel by sticnuous oi 
timely efforts 

This IS a veiy insttuctive passigp aid oie that hows well the 
complexity of human motives Mr Calhoun betiays the seeiet 
tliat after all the u)ntest between the two sections is i contest 
for tl e honors and emolument^ of the goierument in! that all 
the rest is hut prete^ct ind ifterthou^ht, — as Oieneral Tack on 
sail t waa He pla nly stitea that thp pohcy cf the Soith i" 
rulp or ruin Besides tin he intimates that theie is in the Un t 
ed States in interest, in institution the de\eIopment of which 
is iticompalible with the ad\ laceraent of the generil interest , 
and either that one interest must overshadow and lubdue ill othir 
interests, or all other interests must uaite to crush that one. The 
tatter has been done. 

Mr. Calhoun proceeds fo suggest the measures by which these 
calamities can be averted. The government must be "restored 
to its federal character " by the repeal of ail laws tending to the 
annihilation of State sovereignty, and by a strict construction of 
the Conslitntion. The President's power of removal must be 
limited. In earlier times, these would have sufficed ; but at that 
day the nature of the disease was such that nothing could reach it 
short of an organic change, which should give the weaker section 
a negative on the action of the government. Mr. Calhoun was 
of opinion that this could best be done by our having two Presi- 
dent'', — one elected by the North and the other by the South, — 
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the assent of both to be necessary to every act of CongresB. Un- 
der such a system, he thought, — 

" The Praaidcnlial election, instead of dividing the Union into hos- 
tile geographical parties, the stronger Btru^ling fo enlarge its powers, 
and the weaker to defend its rigUa, as is now the case, would become 
the means of restoring harmony and concord to the country and the 
goyernment. It would maie the Union a union in truth, — ahond 
of mutual affection and brotherhood ; and not a mere connection used 
by the stronger as the instrument of dominion and aggrandizement, 
and submitted to by the weaker only from the lingering remiuns 
of former attachment, and the fading hope of being able to restore 
the government to what it was originally intended to be, — a blessing 
to all." 

Tl m sapprehcnsion of the purposes and desires of the 

N h p I le which this passage betrays, and which pervades 
all 1 6 late writings of Mr. Calhoun, can only be explained by 
he supp n that he judged them out of his own heart. It is 
a nd n hear the author of the annexation of Texas charg- 
ing the North with the lust of dominion, and the great Nulliiier 
accusing Northero statesmen of being wholly possessed by the 
mania to be President. 

"Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, — these were great names in their 
day. When the last of them had departed, the country felt a 
sense of bereavement, and even of self-distrust, doubting if ever 
again such men would adorn the public councils. A close scru- 
tiny info the lives of either of them would, of course, compel us to 
deduct something from his contemporary renown, for they were 
all, in some degi-ee, at some periods, diverted fi-om their true path 
by an ambition beneath an Amerjcaa statesman, whose true glory 
alone consists in serving his country well in that sphere to which 
his fellow-dtizens call him. From such a scrutiny the fame of 
neither of those distinguished men would suffer so much as that 
of Calhotm. ' His endowments were not great, nor of the most val- 
uable kind; and his early educafion, hasty and very incomplete, was 
not continued by maturer study. He read rather to confirm his 
impressions tlian to correct them. It was impossible that he 
should ever have been wise, because ha refused to admit his lia- 
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bility lo error. Never was mental assurance more complete, and 
seldom less warranted by innate or acquired superiority. If his 
tnowledge of books was slight, his opportunities of observing men 
were still more limited, since he passed his whole life is places as 
exceptional, perhaps, as any in the world, — Washington and 
South Carolina. From the beginning of his public career there 
was a canker in the heart of t f wh le 1 3 oath, as a member 
of Congress, to support the Cut □ f h United States, was 
still fresh upon his lips, he de la ed that h s attachment to the 
Unioa was conditional and sub d nat H aid that the alliance 
between the Southern plant d No th n Democi-ats was a 

false and calculated compa t o be b ok n when the planters 
could no longer rule by il, Wh ie 1 e e 1 d in Washington, and 
acted with the Bepublioan pa ty m h flu h f its double triumph, 
he appeared a respectable 1 t and won golden opinions 
from eminent men in both parties. But when ho was again sub- 
jected to the narrowing and perverting influence of a residence 
in South Carolina, he shrunk at once to his original proportions, 
and became thenceforth, not ths servant of his country, but the 
special pleader of a class and the representative of a section. 
And yet, with that strange judicial blindness which has ever been 
the doom of the defenders of wrong, he still hoped to attain the 
Presidency. There is scarcely any example of infatuation more 
remarkable than this. Here we have, lying before us at this mo- 
ment, undeniable proofs, in tlie form of " campaign lives " and 
" campaign documents," that, as late as 1844 there was money 
spent and labor done for the purpose of placing him. in nomina- 
tion for the highest office, 

Calhoun failed in all the leading objects of hie public life, 
except one ; but in that one his success will be memorable for- 
ever. He has left it on record (see Benton, U. 698) that his 
great aim, from 1835 to 1847, was to force the slavery issue on 
the North. " It is our duty," he wrote in 1847, " fo force the 
issue on the North." " Had the South," ho continued, " or even 
my own State, backed me, I would have forced the issue on the 
North in 1835 " ; and he welcomed the Wihnot Proviso in 1847, 
9 ho privately wrote, it would be the means of " ena- 
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bling U3 to force the issue oa the Kortli." In this design, at 
length, when he had been ten years in the grave, he succeeded. 
Had there been no Calhoun, it is possible — nay, it h not im- 
probable — that that issue might have been deferred till the 
North had so outstripped the South in accumulating all the ele- 
ments of power, tliat the fire-eaters themselves would have shmnk 
from submitting the question to the arbitrament of the sword. It 
was Calhoun who forced the issue upon the United States, and 
compelled us to choose between annihilation and war. 
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IN June, 1861, Dr. Russell, the correspondent of the LoniJon 
Times, was ascending Iho Mississippi in a steamhoat, on board 
of which waa a body of Confederate troops, several of whom were 
Bicfc, and lay along the deck helpless. Being an old campaigner, 
he had his medicine -chest with him, and he was thus enabled to 
administer to these men the medicines which he supposed their 
cases required. One huge fellow, attenuated to a akeleton by 
dysentery, who appears to have been aware of his benefaetoi^s 
connection with the press, gasped out these wortla ; " Stranger, 
remember, if I die, that I am Robert Tallon of Tishimingo 
County, and that I died for States' Rights. See, now, they put 
(hat in the papers, won't you? Robert Tallon died for States' 
Eights." Having thus spoken, he turned over on his blanket, 
and was silent. Dr. Russell assures his readers that this man 
only expressed the nearly unanimous feeling of the Southera 
people at the outbreak of the war. He had been len weeks 
travelling in the Southern States, and he declared that the people 
had but one battle-cry, — " Slates' Rights, and death to those who 
make war upon them!" About the same time, we remember, 
there was a paragraph going the rounds of the newspapers which 
related a conversation said to have taken place between a 
Northern man and a Southern boy. The boy happening to use 
the word " country," the Northerner asked him, " What is your 
country ? " To which the boy instantly and haughtily replied, 
" SoTiTH Carolina I" 

Such anecdotes as these were to most of us here at the jSforth 
a revelation. The majority of the Northern people actually did 
not know of the existence of such a feeling as that expressed by 
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the Carolina boy, nor of tiie doeti-iae enunciated by the dying 
soldier. If every boy in the Northern States old enough to un- 
derstand the questioa had been asked, "What is your country ? 
every one of them, wifhout a moment's hesitation, would have 
quietly anawei-ed in substance thus : " Why, the United States, of 
course " ; — and the only feeling excited by the question would 
have been one of surprise that it should have been asked. And 
with regard to that " battle-cry " of States' Eights, seven tenths 
of the voters of the North hardly knew what a Southern man 
meant when he pronounced the words. Thus we pi^eeented to 
the world the curioua spectacle of a people so ignorant of one 
another, so little homogeneous, that nearly all on one aide of an 
imaginary line were willing to risk their lives for an idea wiiich 
the inhabitants on the other side of the hae not only did not 
entertain, but knew notliing about. We observe something simi- 
lar in the BriUsh empii-e. The ordinary Englishman does not 
know what it is of which Ireland complains, and if an Irishman 
is asked the name of his country, he does not pronounce any of 
the names which imply the merging of his native isle in the 
realm of Britain, 

Few of us, even now, have a "realizing sense," as it is called, 
of the strength of the States' Eights feeling among the Southern 
people. Of all the Southern States in which we ever sojourned, 
the one that seemed to us most like a Northern State was North 
Carolina. Wo i,tayod some time at Ealeigh, ten years ago, 
during the session of (he Legislature, and we were struck with 
the large number of reasonable, intelligent, upright men who 
were members of that body. Of course, we expected to find 
Southern men all mad on one topic ; but in the Legislature of 
North Carolina there were several individuals who could con- 
verse even on that in a rational and comfortable manner. We 
were a little surprised, therefore, the other day, to pick up at a 
book-stall in Nassau Street a work entitled: "The North Caro- 
lina Reader, Number III. Prepared witli Special Eeference to 
the Wants and Interests of North Carolina. Under the Auspices 
of the Superintendent of Common Schools. Containing Selec- 
tions m Prose and Verse. By C. H, Wiley. New York : A. S. 
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Barnes and Burr." The acute reader will at once surmise that 
the object of this series of school readers was fo instil into the. 
minds of the youth of North Carolina a due regard for the 
sacredness and ble^s-'d effpcta of our pe^'uliar institution. But 
for once the acute reader is mistaken. No such purpose appears, 
at least not in Number III. ; in which there are only one or two 
even distant allueions fo that dread subject, Onesimus is not 
mentioned ; there i& no reference to Ham, nor is fliere aaj dis- 
course upon lon§ heels and small brain'. The great, the only 
object of this Rpader was fo nourish in the children of the State 
the feeling which the boy expressed when he proudly siid that 
his country was South Carolina. Nothing can exceed the inno- 
cent, childlike manner in which this design is carried out in Num- 
ber III. First, the children ai-e favored with a series of chap- 
ters descriptive of North Carolina, writtea in the style of a 
school geography, with an occasional piece of poetry on a North 
Carolina subject by a North Carolina poet. Once, however, the 
compiler ventures to depart from his plan by inserting the lines 
by Sir William Jones, ," What constitutes a State?" To this 
poem he appends a note apologizing for " breating the thread of 
bis discourse," upon the ground that the lines were so " applicable 
to the subject," that it seemed as if the author " must have been 
describing North Carolina." When tie compiler has done cata- 
loguing the fisheries, the rivers, the mountains, and the towns of 
North Carolina, he proceeds to relate its history precisely in the 
style of our school history books. The latter half of the volume 
is chiefly occupied by passages from speeches, and poems from 
newspapers, written by natives of North Carolina. It is impos- 
sible for us to convey an idea of the innutritiousness and the 
inferiority of most of these pieces. North Carolina is the great 
therae of orator and poet. 

" We live," says one of the legielators quoted, " in the most beautiful 
land tliat the sun of heaven ever shone upon. Yes, sir, I have heard 
the anecdote from Mr. Clay, that a preacher in Kentucky, when speak- 
ing of the beautJes of paradise, when he desired to make his audience 
heliave it was a place of bliss, said it was a Kentucky of a place. Sir, 
this preacher had never visited the western counties of North Carolina. 
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I have spent days of rapture in looking at her scenery of unsurpaased 
grandeur, in hearing the roav of her rai^niScont waterfalls, second only 
to the great cataract of the North ; and while I gazed for hours, lost in 
admiration at the power of Him who by his word created such a coun- 
try, and gratitude for the blessings He had scattered upon it, I thought 
that if Adam and Eve, when driven from paradise, had been near this 
land, they would have thought themselves in the next best place to that 
they had left." 

"We do not aver that the contents of this collection are gen- 
erally as ludicrous as this specimen ; but we do say that the pas- 
sage quoted gives a veiy fair idea of the spirit and quality of the 
book. There is scarcely one of the North Carolioa pieces which 
a Northern man would not for one reason or another find ex- 
tremely comic. One of the reading lessons is a note written fif- 
teen years ago by Solon Kobiasoa, the agricultural editor of the 
Tribune, upon the use of tlie long leaves of the North Carolina 
pine for braiding or basltet-work ; another is a note written lo 
accompany a bunch of Ifbrtk Carolina gi-apes sent to an editor; 
and tbere are many other newspaper cutlings of a similar char- 
acter. The editor seems' to have thought nothing too trivial, 
nothing too ephemeral, for his purpose, provided the passage 
contained the name of his beloved State. 

How strange all this appears to a Northern miod ! Every- 
where else in Christendom, teachers strive to enlarge the mental 
range of their pupils, readily assenting to Voltaire's well-known 
definition of an educated man ; " One who is not satisfied to sur- 
vey the universe from his parish belfry." Everywhere else, the 
intellectual class have some sense of the ill-consequences of 
"breeding in and in," and lake care to infuse iuto their minds the 
vigor of new ideas and the nourishment of strange knowledge. 
How impossible for a Northern State to thiak of doing what 
Alabama did last winter, pass a law designed to limit the circu- 
lation in that State of Northern newspapers and periodicals ! 
WTjat Somhem men mean by "State pride" is really not known 
in the Northern States. All men of every land are fond of their 
native place ; but the pride that Northern people may feel in the 
State wherein they happened to be born is as subordinate to 
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their national feeling, !\s the atlachment of a Frenchman to hia 
native proyince is to his pride in Prance. 

Why this difTerence? It did not always exist. It co.st New 
York and Massachusetts as severe a struggle to accept the Con- 
stitution of 1737 as it did Virginia. George Clinton, Governor 
of New York, had as much State pride as Patrick Henry, orator 
of Virginia, and parted as reluctantly with a portion of the sov- 
ereignty which he wielded. If it required Washington's influence 
and Madison's persuasive reasoning to bring Virginia into tha 
new system, the repugnance of Massaehusetts was only overcxime 
by the combined force of Hancock's social rank and Samuel 
Adams's late, reluctant assent. 

Oa this subject let us hear Samuel Adams for a moment as he 
wrote to a friend in 1738 : — 

"I confess, as I enter the building I atnmble at the threshold. I 
meet with » national government instead of a federal union of sorer- 
eigQ states. 1 nm not able to conceive why the wisdom of the Con- 
vention led tbcni to ^ve the preference to the former before the latter. 
If tJie several States in the Union are to be one entire nation under one 
Legislature, the powers, of which shall extend to every subject of 1^- 
islation, and its laws be supreme and control the whole, the idea of 
sovereignty in these States must be lost. Indeed, I think, upon such a 
supposition, those sovereigntjes ought to be eradicated from the m)nl^ 
for they would be imperia in tmperio, justly deemed a solecism in poli- 
lacs, and they would be highly dangerous and destructive of the peace, 
union, and safety of the nation. 

" And can this National Leglslatm'e be competent to make laws for 
the /fee internal government of one people, living in climates so re- 
mote, and whose hahlta and particular interests are, and probably al- 
ways will be, so diifereut ? Is it to be expected that general laws can 
be adapted to the feelings of the more eastern and the more southern 
parts of BO extensive a nation ? It appears to me difficult, if practica- 
ble. Hence, then, may we not look for discont«nt, mistrust, disaffec- 
tion to government, and frequent insurrections, which wiil require 
standing armies to suppress them in one place and another, where they 
may happen to arise. Or, if laws could be made adapted to the local 
habits, feelings, views, and interests of those distant parts, would they 
not cause jealousies of partiality in government, which would excite 
envy and other malignant passions productive of wars and fighting? 
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BvH should we continue distinct sovereign States, oonfs derated for the 
pui-poso of mutual safety and happiness, each contributing to the fed- 
eral head sach a part of Its sovereignty as would render the govern- 
ment fully adequate to those purposes and no more, the people would 
govern themselves more easily, the lawn of each State being well adapts 
ed to its own genius and circumstances, and the liberties of the United 
States would be more secure than they can be, as I humbly conceive, 
under the proposed new constitutjon." — Life of Samuel Adains, Vol. 
ni, p. 251. 

This passage is one of the large ntimber in the writings of that 
timB to which recent events have given a new interest ; nor is it 
now without salutary meaning for us, though we quote it only to 
show the reluctauctf of some of the best citizens of the North to 
come into a national system. Suppose, to-day, that the United 
States were invited to merge their sovereignty into a confedera- 
tion of all the nations of America, which would require us to 
abolish the city of Washington, and send delegates to a general 
congress on the Isthmus of Darien ! A saerilice of pride liko 
that was demanded of the leading States of the TJnioH In 1787. 
Severe was the struggle, but the sacrifice was made, and it coat 
the great States of the North as painful a throe as it did the 
great States of the South, Why, then, has State pride died 
away in the North, and grown stronger in the South ? Why is 
it only in the Southern States that the doctrine of States' Eights 
is ever heard of? Why does the Northern man swell with na- 
tional pride, and point with exultation fo a flag bearing thirty- 
seven stars, feeling the remotest State to be as much his country 
as his native village, while the Southern man contracts to an ex- 
clusive love for a single State, and is willing to die on its fron- 
tiers in repelling from its sacred soil the national troops, and can 
see the flag under whith his fathers fought torn down without 

The study of John Randolph of Vii^nia takes as to the heart 
of this mystery. He could not have correctly answered the 
question we have proposed, but he was an answer to it. Born 
when George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, George Mason, and 
James Madison were Virginia farmers, and surviving to the time 
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when Andrew Jackson was President of the United Slates, he 
lived through the period of the deoline of his race, and he was of 
that deehne a conscious exempli dcation. He represented the 
decay of Virginia, himself a living ruin attesting hy the strength 
and splendor of portions of it what a magnificent structure it was 
once. "Poor old Virginia! Poor old Virginia!" This was 
the burden of his cry for many a year. Siclt, solitary, and half 
mad, at his lonely house in the wilderness of Roanoke, suffering 
from inherited disease, burdened with inherited debt, limited by 
inherited errors, and severed by a wall of inherited prejudice 
from t!ie life of the modern world, he stands to us as the type of 
the palsied and dying State. Of the doctrine of States' Rights 
he was the most consistent aad persistent champion ; wliile of 
that feeling which the North Carolioa Reader No. III. styles 
" State pride," we may call him the very incarnation. " When- 1 
speak of my country," he would say, " I mean the Commonwealth 
of Virginia." He was the first eminent man in the Southern 
States who was prepared in spirit for war against the govei-nment 
of the United States ; for during the Nulliflcation imbroglio of 
1833, he not only was in the fullest accord with Calhoun, but he 
used to say, that, if a collision took place between the nulMers 
and the forees of the United States, he, John Randolph of Roan- 
oke, old and sick as he was, would have himself buckled on his 
horse, Radical, and fight for the South to his last breath. 

But then he was a man of genius, travel, and reading. "We 
find him, therefore, as we have said, a conscious witness of his 
Virginia's decline. Along with a pride in the Old Dominion 
that was ianatical, there was in this man's heart a constant and 
most agonizing sense of her inferiority to lands less beloved. By 
no tongue or pen — not by Sumner's tongue nor Olmstead'a pen 
— have more terrible pictures been drawn of Virginia's lapse 
into barbarism, than are to be found in John Randolph's letters. 
At a time (1831) when he would not buy a pocket-knife made 
in New England, nor send a book to be bound north of the Poto- 
mac, we find him writing of his nativo Siate in these terms : — 

" I passed a night in Farrarviile, in an apartment whicli, in England, 
would not have been thought fit for my servant ; nor on the Continent 
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d 1 h er occupy ao mean a one. Wbevevev I stop it is the same: 
■w 11, bl k and filthy ; bed and furniture sordid ; furniture scanty and 
m n nerally brolten ; no mirror ; no fire*irons ; in short, dirt and 
d naf t universally previdl ; and in most private houses the matter 
n t m nded. The cows milked a half a mile off, or not got up, and , 
ID IL be had at ajiy distance, — no Jordan ; — in fact, all the old 
gentry are gone, and the noaveaux riches, when they have the inclina- 
tion, do not know bow to live. Bieouil, not half euit; everything 
animal and vegetable snioarod with butter and lard. Poverty stalking 
through the land, while we are engaged in political metaphysics, and, 
amidst our filth and vermin, like the Spaniard and Portuguese, look 
down with contempt on other nations, — England and France espe- 
cially- We bug our lousy eloak around us, take another chaxa of lub- 
backer, float the room with nasljness, or ruin the grate and fire-irons, 
where they happen not to be ruaty, and try conclusions upon constitu- 
tional points." 

What truth and m s passage! But if wo bad 

asked this sufferin g he cause of his " counti-y's " 

decline, he would I a mad answer indeed. He 

would have said, i h Id y bat it was all Tom Jefferson a 
doing, sir. Tom J (f I bed primogeniture in V g n a, 

and thus, as John E d l^ h b 1 d, destroyed the old f n 1 ee 
the life and gloiy f 1 Sta Tom Jeffei-son was unfa tl f 1 to 
the States' Rights 1 'uctionist creed, of wh hie 

was the expouode d d thus let in the " Amer can 

system" of Henry CI y 1 p t«ctive taiiff, which completed 
the ruin of the !^ I IS This waa his simple I eory 

of the situation. Tl I reasons why he de pa ed of 

ever again seeing to language, ' the Nelsons, the 

Pages, the Byi-ds IF f living in their palaces, and 

driving their coael 1 the good old Virginia gentle- 

men in the Assembly d k h ir twenty and forty bowls of 
rack punches, and d d 1 et, in lieu of a knot of deputy 

sheriffs and hack a ray, 1 th his cruet of nhi-key befoie 
him, and puddle of tobacco-spittle between his legs." He was as 
far from seeing any relation of cause and effect between the 
coaches, palaces, and bowls of punch, and the " knot of deputy 
sheriffs," as a Fenian is from discerning any connection between 
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the Inst raekienling of the Hst centiiij, and the lush beggary 
of this Like conditions (i oduCL like characters How interest- 
ing to diacoier in this lepublican, this natue Virginian ot Eug- 
hsh stock, 1 perfect and splendid specimen of a speaea of tory 
Buppo fed to etist only m such conntiies as Poland Spain, Ire- 
land -ind the Highlands ol Scotland but which in reality does 
abound in (he Soathprn States of this Union, — the torj, con- 
scious of hn country a ruin, but ciingiag with f in'itical and proud 
tenacity to the piinciples that ruinei it 

Dear tobacco, iirgin land and cheap negioes j,aye the several 
families in Virgmia, foi thiee generationi, a howy, delusive 
prospentj which produced a considerable numbei of dissolute, 
extravagant men, and educated a few to a high degree of knowl- 
edge and wisdom. Of these families, fhe Randolphs were the 
moat numerous, and among the oldest, richest, and most in- 
fluential. The soldiers of the late army of the Potomac know 
well the lands which produced the tobacco that maintained them 
in baronial state. It was on Turkey Island (an island no more), 
twenty miles below Richmond, close to Malvera Hill of immoi-tat 
memory, that the founder of the family settled in 1 6 60, — a Cav- 
alier of ancient Yorkshire race ruined in the civil wars. Few of 
our troops, perhaps, who rambled over Turkey Bend, were 
aware that the ma-sive ruias still visible there, and which served 
as negro quarters seven years ago, are the remains of the great 
and famous mansion built by this Cavalier, (uraed tobacco-plant- 
er. This home of the Randolphs was so elaborately splendid, 
that a man served out the whole term of his apprenticeship to 
the trade of carpenter in one of its rooms. Tiie lofty dome was 
for many years a beacon to the navigator. Such success had 
this Randolph in raising tobacco during the fifty-one years of his 
residence upon Tui'key Island, that to each of his six sons he 
gave or left a large estate, besides portioning liberally his two 
daughters. Five of these sons reared families, and the sons of 
those sons were also thriving and prolific men ; so that, in the. 
course of three generations, Virginia was full of Randolphs, 
There was, we believe, not one of the noted controlling families 
that was not related to them by blood or marriage. 
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la 1773, nhen John Eandiilpli \vai born, tlie family waa still 
poweiful; and the reginn last tioJileu by the Army of the Po- 
tomac ttas still adorned by the scats of its leading members. 
Cawsotis, the mansion in which he was born, was situatetl at 
the junction of the Jaraes and Appomattox, ia full view of City 
Point and Beimuda Hundred, and only an after-breakfast walk 
from Dutch Gap. The mansion long ago disappeared, and 
nothing now marks its site but negro huts. Many of those ex- 
quisite spots on the James and Apporaatto^r, which we bave seen 
m n pa adm Tihil bursting overhead, 

w 00 d y li mptuouB abodes of the 

Ba d ph h m Matloas, the house in 

whhJhEdh dnu h childhood, was on a 

buff eA nax nesae Petersburg; and 

B li h h p boyhood, lay above, 

on both sides of tho same river. Over all that extensive and en- 
chanting region, trampled and torn and laid waste by hostile 
armies in 1864 and 1865, John Eandolph rode and hunted from 
the time lie could sit a pony and handle a gun. Not a vestige 
remains of the opulence and splendor of his early days. Not one 
of the mansions inhabited or visited by him in his youth fur- 
nished a target for our cannoneers or plunder for our carapi, A 
country better adapted to all good purposes of man, nor one 
more pleasing to the eye, hardly exists on earth ; but before it 
was trodden by armies, it had become little less than desolate. 
The James Eiver is as navigable as the Hudson, and flows 
through a region far more fertile, longer settled, more inviting, 
and of more genial climate ; but there are upon the Hudson's 
banks more cities than there are rotten landings upon the James. 
The shores of this beautiful and classic stream are so unexpect- 
edly void of even the signs of human habitation, that our soldiers 
were often ready to exclaim : " Can this be the river of Captain 
John Smith and Pocahontas? Was it here that Jamestown 
stood ? Is it possible that white men have lived in this delight- 
ful land for two hundred and fifty-seven years? Or has not the 
captain of the steamboat made a mistake, and turned into tho 
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One scene of John Randolph's boyhood reveals to os the entire 
political economy of the Old Dominion. He used to relate it 
himself, when denoundng the manufacturing system of Henry 
Clay. One ship, he would say, sufficed, in those happy days, for 
all the commerce of that part of Virginia with the Old World, 
and that ship was named the London Trader. When this ship 
was about to sail, all the family were called together, and each 
member was iayited to mention the articles which he or she 
wanted from London. First, the mother of the family gave in 
her list ; next the children, in the order of their ages ; next, the 
overseer ; then tlie mammy, the children's black nurse ; lastly, the 
house servants, according to their rank, down even to .their chil- 
di'en. When months had passed, and the time for the ship's return 
was at hand, the weeks, the days, the hours were counted ; and 
when the signal was at last descried, the whole household buret 
into exclamations of delight, and there was festival in the family 
for many days. 

How picturesque and interesting ! How satisfactory to the 
toiy mind I But alas ! tliis system of exhausting the soil io the 
production of tobacco by the labor of slaves, and sending for all 
manufactured articles to England, was more ruinous even than it 
was picturesque. No middle class could exist, as in England, to 
supply the waste of aristocratic blood and means ; and in three 
generations, rich and beautiful Virginia, created for empire, was 
only another Ireland. But it was a picturesque system, and John 
Randolph, poet and tory, revelled in the recollection of it " Our 
Egyptian taskmasters," he would say, meaning tlie manufacturers 
of Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and New England, 
" only wish to leave us the recollection of past times, and insist 
upon our purchasing their vile domestic etnffs ; but it won't do : 
no wooden nutmegs for old Virginia." 

His own pecuniary history was an illustration of the working 
of the system. His father left forty thousand acres of the best 
land in the world, and several hundred slaves, lo his three boys ; 
the greater part of which property, by the early death of the two 
elder brothers, fell to John. As the father died when John was 
but three years old, there was a minority of eighteen years, dur- 
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ing wliich the boy's portion should have greatly increased. So 
far from increasing, an old debt of his father's — a London debt, 
incurred for goods brought to a joyous household in the London 
IVader — remained undiminished at his coining of age, and hung 
about his neck for many years afterward. Working two large 
estates, with a foi-ce of negroes equivalent to one hundred and eigh- 
ty full field hands, he could not afford himself the luxury of a trip 
to Europe until he was fifty years old. The amount of this debt 
we do not know, but he says enough about it for us to infer that 
it was not of very large amount in comparison with hb great re- 
sources. One hundred and eighty stalwart negroes working the 
best land in the world, under a man so keen and vigilant as this 
last of the noble Randolphs, and yet making scarcely any head- 
way for a quarter of a century ! 

The blood of this fine breed of men was also running low. 
Both the parents oF John Randolph and both of his brothers died 
young, and he himself inherited weakness which early developed 
into disease. One of his half-brothers died a madman. " My 
whole name and race," he would say, " lie under a curse. I feci 
the curse clinging to me." He was a fair, delicate child, more 
like a girl than a hoy, and more inclined, as a child, to the sports 
of girls than of boys. His mother, a fond, tender, gentle lady, 
nourished his softer qualities, powerless to govern him, and, prob- 
ably never attempting it. Nevertheless, he was no girl ; he was 
a genuine s<»i of tlie South. Such was the violence of his pas- 
sions, that, before he was four years old, he sometimes in a fit of 
anger fell senseless upon the floor, and was restored only after 
much effort. His step-father, who was an honorable man, seems 
never to have attempted either to control his passions or develop 
his intellect. He grew up, as many boys of Virginia did, and 
do, unchecked, uiiguided, untrained. Turned loose in a miscel- 
laneous library, nearly every book he read tended to intensify his 
feelings or inflame his imaginatioa. His first book was Voltaire's 
Cliarles XIL, and a better book for a boy has never been writ- 
ten. Then ho fell upon the Spectator. Before he was twelve 
he had read the Arabian Mights, Orlando, Kobinson Crusoe, 
Smollett's Works, Eeynard the Fox, Don Quisote, Gil Bias, 
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Tom Jones, Giilllvev, Shakespeare, Plutarch's Lives, Pope's 
Homer, Goldsmith's Kome, Percy's Eeliquea, Thomson's Sea- 
sons, Young, Gray, and Chatterton, — a gallon of sack to a pen- 
ny's worth of bread. A good steady driU in arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and language might have given his understanding a chance ; 
but this ill-starred boy nevor had a steady drill in anything. He 
never remained longer at any one school th-i a jear ani he 
learned at school very little that he needed most to kn In 

the course of his desultory schooling he p eked up oomo Li n a 
Itl (:. k dd 1 fF ! dan nc ablonelley 

f dd d d f k wl d wh h h de f 1 b emo j 

nabl d h to t w th t tl ff t 

E ywh 1 th h 1 w Id h id a e taugl t tl at 

11 t 1 I th S th St tes amo g the e 
tb IdbyliTdjtth jp tl — tlatv rtut, 

IB If d Ig Thj fir ular j h 1 tinned, full of 

taltjfi dp hilt Ig tate, fatheiless, 

will h d anjii fwgup untrained, 

— w!lb t b d ! th I tl V fthatday, inthe 

IT 1 wh hh I 1 th WIS ih f 1 m in the way 
th f 1 p H 1 1 wha h plea d, and nothing 

Is All th t was 11 1 1 f — th b rsts of really fine 
t y 1 1i h t d 1 1 generosities, his 

htdfdbt, dh Itetpyt— all these things 

d t h ^1 cell f h ce In the very 

d"8f dw th fl Wcant make even good 

f 1 wq I y f w 
His gentle mother taught him all the political economy he ever 
took to heart. "Johnny," said she to him one day, when they 
had reached a point in their ride that commanded an extensive 
view, " all this land belongs to you and your brother. It is your 
father's inheritance. When you get to be a man, you must not 
sell your land : it is the flret step to ruin for a boy to part with 
hia father's home. Ee sure io keep it as long aa you live. Keep 
your land, and your land will keep you," There never came a 
time when his mind was mature and masculine enough to con- 
sider this advice. He clung to his land as Charles Stuart clung 
to his prerogative. 
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All the early life of this youth was wandering and desultory. 
At fourteeu, we find him at Princeton College in New Jersey, 
where, we are told, be fought a duel, exchanged shots twice with 
his adversary, and put a baJl into his body which he carried all his 
life. By (iis time, too, the precodous and ungovernable hoy had 
become, as he flattered himself, a complete atheist. One of bia 
favorite amusements at Princeton was to burlesque the precise 
and perhaps ungraceful Presbyferians of the place. The library 
of his Virginian home, it appears, was fnrnisbed with a great 
supply of what the French mildly call the literature of incredu- 
lity, — Helvetius, Voltaire, Eousseau, Diderot, D'Alembert, and 
the rest. The boy, in bis rage for knowledge, had read vast 
quantities of this literature, and, of course, embraced the theory 
of the writers that pushed denial farthest. For twenty-two years, 
he says ia one of his letters, be never enfei'ed a church. G-reat 
pleasure it gave him to show how superior the Mahometan re- 
ligion was to the Christian, and to recite specimens of what he 
took delight in styling Hebrew jargon. The Psalms of David 
were his special aversion. 

Almost all gifted and fearless lads that have lived in Christen- 
dom during the last hundred years have had a fit of this kind be- 
tween fifteeu and twenty-five. The strength of the tendency to 
question the grounds of belief must be great indeed to bear away 
with it a youth like this, foi-med by Nature to believe. John 
Eandolpb had no more intellectual right to be a sceptic, than he 
had a moral right to be a republican. A person whose imagina- 
tion is quick and warm, whose feelings are acute, and whose in- 
tellect is wholly untrained, can find no comfort except in belief. 
His scepticism is a mere freak of vanity or self-will. Coming 
upon the stage of life when unbelief was fashionable in high 
drawing-rooms, be became a sceptic. But Nature will have her 
way with us all, and so this atheist at fifteen viras an Evangelical 
at forty-five. 

His first political bias was equally at war with his nature. 
John Eandolph was wholly a tory; there was not in his whole 
composition one republican atom. But coming early under the 
direct personal influence of Thomas Jefferson, whose every fibre 
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was republican, he, too, the sympathetic tory of genius, espoused 
the people's cause. lie was lesa tlian twenty-two years, however, 
in recovering from this false tendency. 

Summoned from Princeton, after only a few months' residence, 
by the death of his mother, he went next to Columbia College, 
in the city of New York, where for a year or two he read Greek 
with a tutor, especially Doraosthencs- At New Tork he saw the 
first Congress under the new Constitution assemble, and was one 
of the concoui'se that witnessed the scene of General Washiag- 
ton's taking the oalh on the balcony of the old City Hall. It 
seemed to this Virginia boy natural enough that a Virginian 
should be at the head of the government; not so, that a Yankee 
should hold the second place and preside over the Senate. Forty 
years after, he recalled with bitterness a trifling incident, whicb, 
trifling as it was, appears to have been the origin of his intense 
antipathy to all of the blood of John Adams. The coachman of 
the Vice-President, it seema, told the brother of this little repub- 
lican tory to stand back ; or, as the orafor stated it, forty years 
after, " I remember the manner m which my brother was spurned 
by the coachman of the Vice-President for coming too near the 
arms emblazoned on the vice-regal carriage." 

Boy as he was, he had already taken sides with those who 
opposed the Consiilution. The real ground of his opposition to 
it was, that it reduced the importance of Virginia, — great Vir- 
ginia! Under the new Constitution, there was a man on the 
■\Veatern Conlinent of more consequence than the Governor of 
Virginia, there were legislative bodies more powerful than the 
Legislature of Virginia. This was the secret of the disgust with 
which he heard It proposed to style the President " His High- 
ness" and " His Majesty." This was the reason why it kindled 
bis ire to read, in the newspapers of 1789, that " the most honor- 
able Rufua King " had been elected Senator. It was only Jef- 
ferson and a very few other of the grand Virginians who objected 
for higher and larger reasons. 

In March, 1790, Mr. Jefferson reached New Tork, after his 
return from Prance, and entered upon his new office of Secretary 
of State under General Washington. He was a distant relative 
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of our precocious student, then "^evcDtecn jfiTS of ■jge , anQ the 
two families had just heen brought npaier togpthei by the mar- 
riage of one of Mr Jefferson's daughters to a Randolph The 
reaction against repubhcan piinciph'-s was at full tide, and no 
one will ever know to what lengths it would hive gone, hid not 
Thomas Jefferson so opportunely come upon the sceni. At his 
modest abode, No. 57 Maiden Latie the two Enndolph lads — 
John, seventeen, Theodonck, nineteen — weie fiequent visitors. 
Theodorick was a roistering blade, much opposed to Ins younger 
brother's reading habits, cai-ing himself for notbing but pleasure. 
John was an eager politician. During the whole period of the 
reaction, first at New Yorlt, afterward at Philadelphia, finally in 
Vir^nia, John Randolph sat at the feet of the great Democrat 
of America, fascinated by his conversation, and generally con- 
vinced by his reasoning. It is a mistake, however, to suppose 
that he was a blind follower of Mr. Jefferson, even then. On the 
question of Slates' Rights, he was in the most perfect accord with 
him. But when, in 1791, the eyes of all intelligent America 
were fixed upon the two combatants, Edmund Burke and Thomas 
Paine, Burke condemning, Paine defending, the French Revolu- 
tion, the inherited instincts of John Randolph asserted themselves, 
and he gave all his heart to Burke. Lord Chatham and Edmund 
Burke were tlie men who always held the first place in the esteem 
of this kindred spirit, Mr, Jeffersou, of course, sympathized with 
the view of his friend Paine, and never wavered in his belief 
that the French Revolution was necessary and beneficial. A 
generous and gifted nation strangled, moved him to deeper com- 
passion than a class proscribed. He dwelt more upon the long 
and hitler pi-ovocalion, than upon the brief frenzy which was only 
one of its dire results Louis XIV and Loui ■ XV picturesque 
astleyweeex tdwl hnap ofounde h o h n u^ly 
M at nd Robesi e e He p ed h on d d ted F an e 
mreha gaflanlhhbdM eAn nee lole 
wo d le wa n a to y 

Tie e was a Iffe n to between M J ff on nd h a 
y k an tl j t p wl h th j <rr d J ft n 
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was a repablican ; Eandolph, because he was & Virginian, Jef- 
ferson tliought the government sliould be small, that the people 
might be great ; John Randolph thcmglit the government should 
be srnaH, that Vir^nia might be great. Pride in Virginia 
was John Randolph's ruling passion, not less in 1790 , than 
in 1828. The welfare and dignity of man were the darling 
objects of Thomas Jefferson's great soul, from youth to hoary 
age. 

Here we have the explanation of the great puzzle of American 
politics, — the unnattii-al alliance, for sixty yeara, between the 
planlation lords of the South and the democracy of the North, 
both venerating the name of Jefferson, and both professing Hs 
principles. It was not, as many suppose, a compact of scurvy 
politicians for the siike of political victory. Every great party, 
whether religious' or political, that has held power long in a coun- 
try, has been founded upon conviction, — disinterested conviction. 
Some of the cotton and tobacco lords, men of intellect and cul- 
ture, were democrats and abolitionists, like Jefferson himself. 
Others took up with republicanism because it was the reigning 
affectation in their circle, aa it was in the chateaux and drawing- 
rooms of France. But their State pride it was that bound them 
as a class to the early Republican party. The Southern aristo- 
crat saw in Jefferson the defender of the sovereignty of his State : 
the "smutched artificer" of the North gloried in Jefferson as the 
champion of the rights of man. While the Republican party was 
in opposition, battling with unmanageable John Adams, with Brit- 
ish Hamilton, and with a foe more powerful than both of those 
men together, Robespierre, — while it had to contend with Wash- 
ington's all but irresistible influence, and with the nearly unani- 
mous opposition of educated and orthodox New England, — this 
distinction was not felt- , Many a tobacco aristocrat cut off his 
pig-tail and wore trousers down to his ankles, which were then 
the outward signs of the inward democratic grace. But time 
tries all It is n dw ij parent to every one that the strength of the 
original Demo rat c party in the South was the Slates' Rights 
portion of its flitf rm while in the North it was the Bi 
of rcpuUi aniam thit k pt the party together. 
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Young politicians should study thia period of tlieir counliys 
history. If ever again a political party shall rule llic United 
States for sixty yeai'B, or for twenty years, it will be, we llnnk, a 
party resembling. the original Eepublican party, as founded in 
America hy Franklui, and organized under Jefferson. Its plat- 
form will be, perhap4, something like thia : simple, economical 
government machinery ; strict construction of the Conctitution ; 
the rights of the Slates acrapuloasly observed ; the suffrage open 
to all, withoat regard to color or sex, — open to all, but conferred 
only upon men and women capable of exercising it, 

John Randolph agreed upon another point with Mi-. Jefferson : 
he was an abolitionist. But for the English debt which ho in- 
herited, it is extremely probable that he would have followed the 
example of many of the best Virginians of his day, and emanci- 
pated his slaves. He would, perhaps, have done so when that 
debt was discharged, instead of waiting to do it by his last will, 
but for the forlorn condition of freedmen in a Slave State. Hia 
eldest brother wrote, «pon the division of the estate, ia 179i: "I 
want not a single negro for any other purpose than his immediate 
emancipation. I shudder when I thmk that such an insignificant 
animal as I am is invested with this monstrous, this horrid pow- 
er," He told his guardian that he would give up all his land 
rather than own a slave. There was no moment in the whole life 
of John Randolph when he did not sympathiae with this view of 
slavery, and he died expressing it. But tl ough he wa , it possi- 
ble, a more decided abolitionist than Jefferson he never for i 
moment doubted the innate superiority of a ^ iigmia genlLman to 
all the other inhabitants of America. He hid not even the com 
plaisance to take his hair out of queue, noi hile his Ihni Ic^-s m 
pantaloons. He was not endowed hy natuie with nnderatanding 
enough to rise superior to the prejudices thit had come down to 
him through generations of aristociat': He wa= weak enough, 
indeed, to be extremely vain of the fact tliit a grandfather of Jiia 
had married one of the great-grandd »ughtera oi Pocahontas, ii ho, 
it was believed, performed the aet that rendcis her famous at 
Point of Rocks on the Appomattox, withm walking distmce of 
one of the Randolph mansions. It is inteicsting to oLscue iilat 
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an unquestioning, childlike faith he always had in the superiority 
of his caste, of his State, and of his section. He once got so far 
as to speat favorably of the talents of Daniel Webster ; but he 
was obliged to conchide by saying that he was the beat debater 
he had ever known north of the Potomac. 

This singalar being was twenty-six years of age before any 
one suspected, least of all himself, that he possessed any of the 
talents which corumand the attention of men. His life had been 
desultory and purposeless. He had studied law a little, attended 
a course or two of medical lectures, travelled somewhat, dipped 
into hundreds of books, read a few with passionate admiration, 
had lived much with the ablest men of that day, — a familiar 
guest at Jeffferson's fireside, and no stranger at President Wash- 
ington's stately table. Father, mother, and both brothers were 
dead. He was lonely, sad, and heavily burdened with property, 
with debt, acd the care of many dependants. His appearance 
was even more singular than his situation. At twenty-three lie 
had still the aspect of a boy. He actually grew half a head 
after he was twenty-three years of age. "A tall, gawky-looking, 
flaxen-haired stripling, appai-ently of the age of sixteen or 
eighteen, with complexion of a good parchment color, beardless 
ehin, and as much assumed self-consequence as any two-footed 
animal I ever saw." So he was described by a Charleston book- 
seller, who saw him in his store in 1796, carelessly turning over 
books. " At length," continues this narrator, " he hit upon some- 
thing that struck his fancy ; and never did I witness so sudden, 
BO perfect a change of the human countenance. That which was 
before dull and heavy in a moment became animated, and flashed 
with the brightest beams of intellect. He stepped up to the old 
gray-headed gentleman (his companion), and giving Lim a thun- 
dering slap on the shoulder, said, ' Jack, look at this ' ' " Thus 
was he described at twenty-three. At twenty-six he was half a 
head taller, and quite as slender as before. His light Iiair was 
then combed back into an elegant queue. Hi' eye of haael was 
bright and restless. His chm was still beardless. He wore a 
frock-coat of light blue cloth, yellow breeches, silk stockings, and 
top-boots. Great vas the lovo he bore hia horse, which were 
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namerous, and as good as Virginia could boast. It is amusing to 
notice that the horae upon which tliis pattern aristocrat used to 
scamper acrosa the country, in French-E«volu.tion times, was 
named JacoUn ! 

It was in March, 1799, the year before the final victory of the 
Republicans over the Federal party, that the neighbors of John 
Randolph and John Randolph himself discovered, to their great 
astonishment, that he was an orator. He had h£en nominated 
for Representative in Congress, Patrick Henry, aged and in- 
firm, had been so adroitly manipulated hy the Federalists, that he 
had at length agreed to speak to the people in support of the 
hateful administration of John Adams. John Eandolph, who had 
never ia his life addressed an audience, nor, as he afterwards 
declared, had ever imagined tliat he could do so, suddenly deter- 
mined, the very evening before the day named for the meeting, 
to reply to Patriclt Henry. It was an open-air meeting. No 
structure in Yirginia could have contained the multitude that 
thronged to hear the transcendent orator, silent for so many 
years, and now summoned from his retirement by General Wash- 
ington himself to apeat for a Union imperilled and a government 
assailed. He spoke with the power of other days, for he was 
really alarmed for his country ; and when he had finished his im- 
passioned harangue, he sunk back into the arms of his friends, as 
one of them aaid, " like the sun setting in his glory." For the 
moment he had all hearts with him. The sturdiest Eepuhlican 
in Virginia could scarcely resist the spell of that amazing oratory. 
John Randolph rose to reply. His first sentonees showed not 
only that he could speak, but that he knew the artifices of an old 
debater ; for he began by giving eloquent expression to the vene- 
ration felt by his hearers for the aged patriot who had just ad- 
dressed them. He spoke for three hours, it ia said ; and if we 
may judge from the imperfect outline of his speech that has come 
down to us, he spoke as well that day as ever he did. States' 
Eights was the burden of his speech. That the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Law was an outrage upon human nature, he may have be- 
lieved; but what he /eft was, that it was an outrage upon the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. He may have thought it desirable 
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tliat all governments should confine thenisplves fo flie simple 
business of compelling the faithful performance of contracts ; but 
what he insisted upon waa, that the exercise by the government 
of the United States of any power not expressly laid down in 
the letter of the Constitution was a wrong to Virginia. If -Toho 
Adams is right, said he, in Bubstance, then Virginia has gained 
nothing hj the Revolution but a change of masters, — New En- 
iand for Old England, — which he thought was aot a change for 
the better. 

It was unnecessary, in the Virginia of 1799, for the head of the 
house of Randolph to be an orator id order fo secure an election to 
the House of Representatives, He was elected, of course. When 
be came forward to he sworn in, his appearance was so youthful, 
that the Clerk of the House asked him, with the utmost polite- 
ness, whether he had attained the legal age. His reply was emi- 
nently characteristic of the tobacco lord ; " Go, sir, and ask my ' 
constituents : they sent me here." As there was no one present 
authorized by the Constitution to box the ears of impudent boys 
on the floor of the House, he was sworn without further questioD. . 
It has often occurred fo us that this anecdote, which John Ran- 
dolph used to relate with much satisfaction, was typical of much 
that has since occurred. The excessive courtesy of the officer, 
the insolence of the Virginia tobacconist, the submission of the 
Clerk to that insolence, — who has not witnessed such scenes in 
the Capitol at Washington? 

It was in December, 1799, that this fiery and erratic geniua 
took his seat in the House of Representatives. John Adama had 
still sixteen months to serve as target for the sarcasm of the 
young talent of the nation. To calm readers of the present day, 
Mr. Adams does really seem a strange jjersonage to preside over 
a government; but the calm reader of the present day cannot 
realize the state of things in the year 1800, We cannot conceive 
what a fright the world had had in the excesses of the French 
Revolution, and the recent usurpation of General Bonaparte, 
France had made almost every timid man in Christendom a torj. 
Serious and respectable people, above forty, and enjoying a com- 
fortable income, felt that there was only one thing left for a de- 
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cent person to do, — to assist in preserving the authority of gov- 
ernment. John Ai3ams, hy the constitution of his mind, was as 
much a tory as John Randolph ; for he too possessed imagination 
and talent dispvoportioiieil to hia understanding. To be a demo- 
crat it is necessary to have a little pure intellect ; since your dem- 
ocrat is merely a person who can, occasionally, see things and 
men as they are. New England wilt always be democratic 
enough as long as her boys learn mental arithmetic; and Ireland 
will always be the haunt of tones as long as her children are 
brought up upon songs, legends, and ceremonies. To make a dem- 
ocratic people, it is only necessary to accustom them to use their 
minds. 

Nothing throws such light upon the state of things in the 
United States in 1800, as the once famous collision between these 
two natural tories, John Adams and John Eandolph, which gave 
instantaneous celebrity to the new member, and made him an idol 
of the Eepnblican party. In his maiden speech, which was in 
opposition to a proposed increase of the army, he spoke disparag- 
ingly of the troops already serving, using the words ragarmi^ms 
and rmrcenanes. In this passage of his speech, the partisan 
spoke, not the man. John Randolph expressed the real feeling 
of his nature toward soldiers, when, a few years later, on the 
same floor, he said ; " If I must have a master, let him be one with 
epaulets ; something which I can look up to ; but not a master 
with a quill behmJ his ear' In ISOO, howeier, it pleased him 
to style the soldieio of the United States ragamuifins and mene 
naries; which mduced two young officers to push, hu>tle, and 
otherwise discommode and msult him it the theatie Strmge to 
relate, this hot Virgmian, usudlli =o prompt with a challenge to 
mortal combat, repoited the mibconduct of thcie officers to the 
President of the United States This eminently propei act he 
did in an eminentlj proper manner thmka to his tran'iient con 
nection with the Eepubhtan party Having briefly stated the 
case, he concluded his Icttei to the Pieaident thus "The inde- 
pendence of the legislature ha- been attackel, and the myestv of 
the people, of which jou aipfhe ptincipal rcpresPntative, insulted, 
arA your authority contemned. In their name, T demand that a 
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proyision commensurate with tlie evil be made, and wtich will bo 
calculated to deter otters from any future attempt to introduce 
the reign of terror into our country. Iti addressing you iu this 
plain language of man, I give you, sir, the best proof I can afford 
of the estimation in which I hold your office and your understand- 
ing; and I assure you with truth, that I am, with respect, your 
fellow-dtizen, John Randolph." 

This language so well accords with our present sense of the 
becoming, that a person unacquaiuted with that period would be 
unable to point to a single phrase calculated to give offence. In 
the year 1800, however, the President of t!ie United States saw 
in every expression of the letter contemptuous and calculated in- 
sult. "The majesty of the people," forsooth! The President 
merely their " representative " ! "plain language of man"! and 
" with respect, your fellow-citizen " I To the heated imaginations 
of the Federalists of 1800, language of this kind, addressed to 
the President, was simply prophetic of the guillotine. So amazed 
and indignant was Mr. Adams, that he submitted the letter to his 
Cabinet, requesting their opinion as to what should ba done with 
it. Still more incredible is it, that four merabei-s of the Cabinet, 
in writing, declared their opinion to be, that "the contemptuous 
language therein adopted requires a publ c ensu e They 
further said, that, " if such addresses remam nnot ced we are 
apprehensive that a precedent will be estahl sh I h 1 must ne- 
cessarily destroy the ancient, respectable, and } e u a,, s of 
this country." Some lingering remains of g d ense n tie other 
member of the Cabinet prevented the P e de t f ora acting 
upon their advice ; and he merely sent the letter to the House, 
with the remark that he "submitted the whole letter and its ten- 
dencies" to their consideration, "without any other comments on 
its matter and style." 

This afifeir, ti-ivial as it was, sufficed in that mad lime to lift the 
young member from Virginia into universal notoriety, and caused 
him to be regarded as a shining light of the Republican party. 
The splendor of his talents as an orator gave him at once the ear 
of the House and the admiration of the Republican side of it ; 
while the fury of hia Kcal against tjie President rendered him 
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most efScient in the Presidential canvass. No young man, per- 
haps, did more than he toward the election of Jefferson and Burr 
in 1800. He was indeed, at tiiat time, hefore disease had wasted 
him, and while still enjoying the coiifldence of the Republican 
leaders and subject to the needed restraints of party,'a most effec- 
tive speaker, whether in the House or upon the stump. He had 
something of Burke's torrent-like fluency, and ' something of 
Chatham's spirit of command, with a piercing, audacious sarcasm 
all his own. He was often unjust and unreasonable, hut never 
dull. He never spoke in his life without being at least atten- 
tively hstened to. 

Mr. Jefferson came into power; and John Randolph, triumph- 
antly re-elected to Congress, was appointed Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, — a position cot less important 
then than now. He was the leader of the Republican majority 
in the House. His social rank, his talents, his position in the 
House of Representatives, the admiration of the party, the confi- 
dence of the President, all united to render him the chief of the 
young men of the young nation. It was captivating to the popu- 
lar imagination to behold this heir of an ancient house, this pos- 
sessor of broad lands, this orator of genius, belonging to the party 
of the people. He aided to give the Republican party the only 
element of power which it lacked, — social consideration. The 
party bad numbers and talent ; but it had not that which could 
make a weak, rick man vain of the title of Republican. At the 
North, clergy, professors, rich men, were generally Federalists, 
and it was therefore peculiarly pleasing to Democrats to point to 
this eminent and brilUant Virginian as a member of their party. 
He dischai^ed the duties of his position well, showing ability as 
a man of business, and living in harmony with his colleagues. 
As often as he reached Washington, at the beginning of a ses- 
sion, he found the President's card (so Colonel Benton tells us) 
awaiting him for dinner the next day at the White House, when 
the great measures of the session were disenssed. It was he who 
moved the resolutions of respect for the memory of that consum- 
mate republican, that entire and perfect democrat, Samuel Adams 
of Massachusetts. It was he who arranged the financial n 
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reqaired for the purchase of Louisiana, and made no objection 
to tlie purchase. During the first sis years of Mr. Jefferson's 
Presidency, he shrank from no duty whicii his party had a right 
to clmm from him. Whatever there might be nai-row or erro- 
neous in his political creed was neutralized by the sentiment of 
nationality which the capital inspires, and by the practical views 
which must needs be taken of public affairs by the Chairman of 
the Commitf e« of Ways and Means. 

These wei-e the happy years of his life, and the most honora- 
ble ones. Never, since governments have existed, has a country 
been governed so wisely, so honestly, and so economically as the 
United States was governed during the Presidency of Thomas 
Jefferson. Randolph himself, after twenty years of oppoation to 
the policy of this iBComparable ruler, couH still say of hia admin- 
istration, that it was the only one be had ever known which 
"seriously and in good fwth was disposed to give up its patron- 
age," and which desired to go further in depriving itself of power 
than the people thomselvea had thought. "Jefferson," said John 
Eandolph in 1828, " was the only man I ever knew or heard of 
who really, truly, and honestly, not only said, Nolo episcopari, 
but actually refused the mitre." 

For six years, as we have said, Mr. Randolph led the Repub- 
lican party in the House of Eeprosenfativos, and supported the 
measures of the administration, — all of them. In tlie spring of 
1807, withoat apparent cause, he suddenly went into oppositioD, 
and from that time opposed the policy of the administration, — 
the whole of il. 

Why this change ? If there were such a thing as going ap- 
prentice to the art of discovering truth, a master in that art could 
not set an apprentice a better preliminary lesson than this; Why 
did John Randolph go into opposition in 1807 ? The gossips of 
that day had no diiHcultj in answering the question. Some said 
he had asked Mr. Jefferson for a foreign mission, and been re- 
fused. Others thought it was jealousy of Mr. Madison, who yisB 
known to be the President's choice for the succession. Others 
surmised that an important state secret had been revealed to 
other members of the House, but not to him. These opinions 
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our tyro would find very positively recorded, and he would also, 
in tlie course of bis researches, come upon the statement tliat Mr . 
Randolph himself attributed the breach lo his having beaten the 
President at a game of chess, which the President could not forgive. 
The truth is, that John Randolph bolted for the same reason 
that a steel spring I'esumes its original bent the instant the re- 
straining force is withdrawn. His position as leader of a party 
was irksome, because it obliged him to work in harness, and he 
had never been brolien to harness. His party connection bound 
him to side with France in the great contest then raging between 
France and England, and yet his whole soul sympathized with 
England. This native Virginian was more consciously and posi- 
tively English than any native of England ever was. English 
literature had nourished his mind ; English names captivated his 
imagination ; English tradiiions, feelings, instmcta, habits, preju- 
dices, were all congenial to his nature. How hai-d for such a 
man to side officially with Napoleon in those gigantic wars ! Ab- 
horring Napoleon with all a Randolph's force of antipathy, it was 
nevertheless expected of him, as a good Republican, to interpret 
leniently the man wljo, besides being the armed soldier of democ- 
racy, had sold Louisiana to the United States. Randolph, more- 
over, was an absolute aristocrat. He delighted to tell the House 
of Representatives that he, being a Virginian slaveholder, was 
not obliged to curry favor with his coachman or his shoeblack, 
lest when he drove to the polls the coachman should dismount 
from his box, or the shoeblack drop his brushes, and neutralize 
their master's vote by voting on the other side. How he exulted 
in the fact tliat in Virginia none but freeholders could vote ! 
How happy he was to boast, that, in all that Commonwealth, 
there wm no such thing as a ballot-box! "May I never live to 
see the day," he would exclaim, "when a Virginian shall be 
ashamed to declare aloud at the polls for whom he casts his 
vote!" Whatpleasurehe took in speaking of his Virginia wilder- 
ness as a " barony," and signing hb name "John Randolph of 
Roanoke," and in wearing the garments that were worn in Vir- 
ginia when the great tobacco lords were running through their 
estates in the fine old picturesque and Irish fashion ! 
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Obviously, Hti antique of this pattern was out of place as a 
leader iu the Kepublicaa party. For a lime tho spell of Jeffer- 
son's wicDiug genius, and the pi^eseoce of a powerful opposition, 
kept him in some subjection ; but in 1807 that spell had spent ita 
force, and the Federal party was not formidable. John Randolph 
was himself again. Tlie immediate occasion of the rupture was, 
probably, Mr. Jeffei-son's evident preference of James Madison 
as his successor. We have a right to infer this, from the ex- 
treme and lasting rancor which Randolph exhibited toward Mr. 
Madison, who he used to say was as mean a man for a Virginian 
as John Quincy Adams was for a Yankee. Nor ought we ever 
to speak of this gifted and unhappy man without considering his 
physical condition. It appears from the slight notices we have 
of this vital matter, that about the year 1807 the stock of vigor 
which his youth had acquired was gone, and he lived thenceforth 
a miserable invalid, afflicted with diseases that sharpen the 
temper and narrow the mind. John Randolph well might have 
outgrown inherited prejudices and limitations, and attained to tlie 
stature of a modern, a national, a republican man. John Randolph 
sicl — radically and incurably aick — ceased to grow just when 
his hcst growth would naturally have begun. 

The sudden defection of a man so eonapicuous and considera- 
ble, at a time when the Repnblican patty was not aware of its 
strength, struck dismay to many minds, who felf, with Jefferson, 
that to the Republican party in the United States were conSded 
the best interests of human nature. Mr. Jefferson was not in the 
least alarmed, because he knew the sti'ength of the party and tho 
weakness of the man. The letter which he wrote on this subject 
to Mr. Monroe ought to be learned by heart by every politician 
ip the country, — by the self-seekers, for the warning which it 
gives them, and by the patriotic, for the comfort which it affords 
them in time of trouble. Some readers, perhaps, will bo re- 
minded by it of events which occurred at Washington not longer 
ago than last winter.* 

" Our old friend Mercer briAe off from us some time ago ; at first, 
professing to disdain joining the Federalists ; yet, from the habit of 
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■volJog togetlier, becoming soon identified with them. Without carry- 
ing over with, him one single jierson, he ia now in a state of as perfect 
obscurity as if his name tad never been known. Mr. J. Eandolph ia 
in the same track, and wiB end in the same way. His course has ex- 
cited considerable alarm, nmid men consider it as a proof of the 
■weakness of our government, and that it is to be rent in pieces by 
demagogues and to end in anarchy. I survey the scene with a differ- 
ent eye, and draw a different augury from it. In a House of Eepre- 
sentativea of a gi-eat mass of good sense, Mr. Randolph's popular elo- 
quence gave him such advantages as to place him unrivalled as the 
leader of the House ; and, although not conciliatory to those whom he 
led, principles of duty and patriotism induced many of them to swallow 
humiliations he eubjected them to, and to vote as wa,s right, as long as 
he kept the path of right himself The sudden departure of such a 
man could not but produce a momentary astonishment, and even dis- 
may ; but for a moment only. The good sense of the House rallied 
around its principles, and, without any leader, pursued steadily the busi- 
ness of the session, did it well, and by a strength of vote which has 

never before been seen The augury I draw from this is, that 

there is a steady good sense in the legislature and in the body of the 
nation, joined with good intentions, which will lead them to discern 
and to pursue the public good under all circumstances which can arise, 
and that no ignis faiwas will be able to lead them long astray." 

Mr. Jefferson predicted tbat the lost sheep of the Republican 
fold would wander off to the arid wastes of Federahsm ; but he 
never did so. His defectioo was not aa inconsistency, but a return 
to consistency. He presented himself in his true character 
thenceforth, which was that of a States' Eights fanatic. He op- 
posed the election of Mr. Madison to the Presidency, aa he smd, 
because Mr. Madison was weak on the sovereignty of the States- 
He opposed the war of 1812 for two reasons: — 1. Offensive 
war was in itself imconstitutiouai, being a national act. 2. War 
was nationalizing. A hundred times before the war, he foretold 
that, if war occurred, tlie sovereignty of the States was gone for- 
ever, and we should lapse iato nationality. A thousand times 
after the war, he declai-ed that this dread lapse had occurred. 
At a public dinner, after the return of peace, he gave the once 
celebrated loast, " Slates' Rights, — De mortm's nil nisi honum" 
As before the war lie sometimes affected himself to tears while 
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dwelling upon the sail prospect of kindred people imbruing tlieip 
hands in one another's blood, so during Ihe war he was one of the 
few American citizens who lamented the triumpha of their coun- 
try's arms. In his solitude at Eoanoke he waa cast down at the 
news of Perry's victory ou t!ie lake, because he thought it would 
prolong the contest ; and he exulted in the banishment of Napo- 
leon to Klba, although it let loose the armies and fleets of 
Britain upon the United States. " That insoJent coward," isaid 
he, " has met his deserts at last" This Virginia Englishman 
■would not allow tliat Hapoleon possessed even military talent ; 
but stoutly maintained, to the last, that he was the merest sport 
of fortune. Wlien the work of restoration was in progress, under 
the leadership of Clay and Calhoun, John Randolph was in his 
elpQient, for he could honestly oppose eveiy movement and sug- 
gestion of those young orators, — national hank, protective tariff, 
internal improvements, everything. He waa one of the small 
number who objected to the gift of land and money to Lafayette, 
and one of the stubborn minority who would have seen the Union 
broken up rUh r thin a=sent to the Misscuii Compiomi e or to 
any Missouri compiomise Tie quesl on at issue in ail these 
measuies he maintained wis the sime and it was this Are we 
a mtion or a confc lei icy 

Talent too, is apt to [liy the despot over the person that 
po'i^e =LS it Tins man had such a power of witty vituperation 
in him with so decided a histiionic gift, thit his rising to apeak 
WIS always an intere tmg event and he would occ%.ionally hoU 
loth the House and the galleiies attentive for three or four 
hours He became iccustomed to this horndge he orated it 
it became necessary tr him As lai bick is I'^ll Wi-hin^ton 
Irving wiote ot him in out, of his lettero fiom Washington 

There is no speaker in either House that excites such universal 
attent ou as Jick Eand ]ph But they listen to him moie to he 
delighted by h s el q lenre and entertained >y his ingen iily mil 
eccentiicity than to be convinced by sound doof me and do e 
aigument As he advanced in ige this hibitof stiitli g the 
Hoise bj niexpi'i.tel diimatii, ei.hibit ons gren upon him 
Oue of tK mo t vn 1 pi tuius ever [anted m i\oils jf i ji 
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liamcntary BccDe is tliat in which the late Mr. S. G-. Goodrich 
records hiK recoUectiou of one of these displays. It occurred in 
1820, during one of the Missoui-i debates. A tall man, with a 
little head and a small oval face, like that of an aged boy, rose 
and addressed the chairman, 

" He paused a moment," wrote Mr. Goodrich, " and 1 had time to 
study his appearance. Hia hair was jet-black, and dubbed in a queue ; 
his eye was Mack, small, and painfully penetrating. Hia complexion 
was a yellowish-brown, bespeaking Indian blood. I knew at once tliat 
it must be John Randolph. As he uttered the words, ' Mr. Speaker I ' 
every member turned in his seat, and, facing him, gazed as if some 
portent had suddenly appeared before them. ' Mr. Speaker,' said 
he, in a shrill voice, which, however, pierced every nook and comer of 
the hall, ' I have but one word to say, — one word, su-, and that is to 
state a fact. The measure to which the gentleman has just alluded 
originated in a dirty trick I ' These were his precise words. The sub- 
ject to which he referred I did not gather, but the coolness and impu- 
dence of the speaker were admirable in their way. I never saw better 
acting, even in Kean. His look, his manner, his long arm, his elvish 
fore-finger, — lite an exelamation-point, punctuating his bitter thought, 
— showed the skill of a master. The effect of the whole was to startle 
everybody, as if a pistol-shot had rung through the hall." — Recollec- 
tions, Vol. TL p. 895. 

Such anecdofea as these, which are very numerous, both in 
and out of print, convey an inadequate idea of his understand- 
ing; for there was really a great fund of good sense in him and 
in his political creed. Actor as he was, he was a very honest 
roan, and had a hearty contempt for ail the kinds of falsehood 
which he had no inclination to cOTomit. No man was more res- 
tive under debt than he, or has belter depicted ita horrors. 
Speaking once of those Virginia families who gave banquets and 
kept up expensive establishments, while their estates were cov- 
ered all over with mortgages, he said : " I always think I can see 
the anguish under the grin and grimace, like old Mother Cole's 
dirty flannel peeping out beneath her Brussels lace." He was 
strong in the opinion that a man who is loose in money matters 
is not trustworthy in anything, — an opinion which is shared by 
every one who knows either life or history. " The time was," 
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he wrote, " when I was fool enough to believe that a man might 
be negligent of pecuniary obligations, and yet be a very good fel- 
low ; but long experience has convinced me that he who is lax in 
this respect ia utterly uaivorthy of trtist in any other," He dis- 
criminated well between those showy, occasional acts of so-called 
generodty which such men perform, and the true, habitual, self- 
denying benevolence of a solvent and just member of society, 
" Despise the usurer and the miser as much as you will," he 
would exclaim, "but the spendthrift is more selfish than they." 
But his very honesty was most curiously blended with his toryism. 
One of his friends relates the following anecdote ; — 

" Just before we sailed, the Washington papers were received, an- 
nouncing the defeat of the Bankrupt Bill by a small majority. At 
that moment, I forgot that Randolph had been one of its most deter- 
mined opponents, and I spoke with the feelings of a merchant when I 
said to him, — 

" ' Have you heard the very bad news from WaaKington this 
morning ? ' 

" ' No, sir,' replied he, with eageme^ ; ' what ia it ? ' 

"' Why, dr, 1 am sorry to tell you that the House of Kepresenta- 
tivea has thrown out the Bankrupt Bill by a small majority.' 

" ' Sorry, sir ! ' exclaimed he ; and then, taking off iiis hat and look- 
ing upwards, he added, most emphatically, ' Thank God for all Lis 
mercies I ' 

" After a short pause he continued : ' How delighted I am to think 
that I helped to give that hateful bill a kick Yes, sir, this very day 
week I spoke for t!u«e hours against it, and my friends, who forced me 
to make the effort, were good enough to say that I never had made a 
more successful speech ; it must have had some merit, sir ; for I assure 
you, whilst I was speaking, although the Northern mail was announced, 
not a single member left his seat to look for letters, — a uircumstance 
which had not occurred before during the session ! ' 

" I endeavored to combat his objections to a Bankrupt Bill subse- 
quently, but, of course, without any success : he felt as a planter, and 
was very Jealous oftlie influence of merchants as legislators." 

There are flashes of sense and toucJies of pathos in some of 
his most tory passages. As he was delivering in the House one 
of his emphatic predictions of the certain failure of our experi- 
ment of freedom on this continent, he broke into an apology for 
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SO doing, that brought leai-s to many eyes. " It is an infirmity 
of my nature," said he, " to have an obstinate constitutional pref- 
erence of the true over the agreeable ; and I am satisfieJ, that, 
if I had had an only son, or what is dearer, an only daughter, — 
which God forbid ! — I say, God forbid, for she might bring her 
father's gi'ay hwrs with sorrow to the grave ; she might breafe 
my hearty or worsp than that — what? Can anything be worse 
than that!* Yes, sir, I might break hers/" His fable, too, of 
the caterpillar and the horseman was conceived in arrogance, but 
it was pretty and effective. Every tnry intellect on eai-th is 
pleased to diacourse in that way of the labore of the only men 
who greatly help their species, — the patient claborators of truth. 
A caterpillar, as we learn from this feble, had crawled slowly 
over a fence, which a gallant horseman took at a single leap. 
" Stop," says the caterpillar, "you are too flighty ; you wanticon- 
neclion and continuity! it took me an hour to get over; you 
can't be as sure as I am that you have really overcome the 
difhculty, and are indeed over the fence." To which, of course, 
the gallant horseman makes the expected cootemptuous reply. 
This is precisely ill the spirit of Carlyle's sneers at the politi- 
cal economists, — the men who are not content to ait down and 
howl in this wilderness of a modern world, but bestir them- 
selves to discover methods by which it can be made less a wil- 
derness. 

There is bo much truth in the doctrines of the original States' 
Rights party, — the party of Jefferson, Madison, and Patrick 
Henry, — that a very commonplace man, who learned his politics 
in that school, is able to make a respectable figure in the public 
counsels. The mere notion that government, being a necessary 
evil, is to be reduced to the minimum that will answer the pur- 
poses of government, saves from many false steps. The doctrine 
that the central government is to confine itself to the duties as- 
signed it in the Constitution, is a guiding principle suited to the 
limited human mmd. A vast iiumber of claims, suggestions, and 
petitions are escluded by it even from consideration. If an elo- 
quent Ilamiltuiiian proposes to appropriate the public money for 
the purpose of enabling American manufacturers to exhibit their 
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products at a Paris Exhibition, fie plainest country member of 
the Jcffcrsonian school perceives at once the inconsistency of such 
a proposition with the fundamental principle of hia political creed. 
He has a compass to steer by, aud a port to sail to, instead of 
being afloat on the waste of waters, the sport of every breeze 
that blows. It is touching lo observe that this unhappy, sick, and 
sometimes mad John Randolph, amid all the vagaries of his later 
life, had always a vein of soundness in him, derived from his 
early connection with the enlightened men who acted in politics 
with Thomas Jefferson. The phrase " masterly inactivity " is 
Eandolph's ; and it is something only to liave given convenient 
expression to a system of conduct so often wise. He used to say 
that Congress could scarcely do too little. His ideal of a session 
■was one in which members should make speeches till every man 
had fully expressed and perfectly relieved his mind, then pass 
the appropriation bills, and go home. And we ought not to 
foi'got that, when President John Quincy Adams brought for- 
ward his schemes for covering the continent with magnificent 
works at the expense of the treasury of the United States, and 
of uniting the republics of both Americas into a kind of holy 
alliance, it was Randolph's piercing sarcasm which, more than 
anything else, made plain to new members the fallacy, the peri!, 
of such a system. His opposition to this wild federalism in- 
volved his support of Andrew Jackson ; but there was no other 
choice open to him. 

Seldom did he display in Congress so much audacity and in- 
genuity as in defending General Jackson while he was a candi- 
date for the Presidency against Mr. Adams. The two objections 
ofteiiest urged against Jackson were that he was a military chief- 
tain, and that he could not spell, Mr. Randolph discoursed on 
these two points in a most amosing manner, displaying all the im- 
pudence and ignorance of the tory, inextricably mingled with the 
good sense and wit of the man. " General Jackson cannot write," 
said a friend. " Granted," replied he. " General Jackson can- 
not write because he was never taught ; but his competitor 
cannot write because he was not teachable." He made a bold 
remark in one of his Jacksouian harangues. " The talent whicli 
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enables a man to nTife a book or make a speech has no more 
relation to the leading of an army or a senate, than it has to the 
dressing of a dinner." He pronounced a fine eulogium on the 
Duke of Marlborough, one of the worst spellere in Europe, and 
then asked if gentlemen would liave had that illustrious man 
"superseded by a Scotch schoolmaster." It was in the same 
ludicrous Iiarangue that he uttered his famous joke upon those 
schools in which young ladies were said to be " finished." " Tes," 
he exclaimed, "finished indeed; finished for all the duties of a 
wife, or mother, or mistress of a family." Again he said : " There 
ia much which it becomes a second-rate man to know, which a first- 
rate man ought to be ashamed to know. No head was ever clear 
and sound that was stuffed with book-learning. My friend, W. 
E. Johnson, has many a groom that can clean and dress a race- 
horse, and ride him too, better than he can." He made the 
sweeping assertion, that no man had ever presided over a govern- 
ment with advantage to the country governed, who had not in 
him the making of a good general ; for, said he, " the talent for 
government lies in ihese two things, — sagacity to perceive, and 
decision to act." Really, when we read ihis ingenious apology 
for, or rather eulogy of, ignorance, we cease to wonder that Gen- 
eral Jackson should have sent him to Russia. 

The religious life of Randolph is a most curious study. He 
experienced in his lifetime four religion* changes, or conversions. 
His gentle mother, whose name he seldom uttered without add- 
ing with tender emphasis, " God bless her ! " was such a member 
of the Church of England as gentle ladies used to he before an 
" Evatigelical " party was 1 nowa 'n 't. '^he taught his infant 
lips to pray; and, being n t ally t If I and afiectionate, he 
was not an unapt pupil. B t th 1 b y of the old mansion 
on the Appomattox, in whici h pis 1 1 forming years, there 
was a "wagon-load" of wh t h t m French infidelity," 
though it appears there wer hn t as y volumes of Hobbes, 
Shaftesbury, Collins, Hume, and Gibbon, as there were of 
Diderot, D'AIembert, Helvetius, and Voltaire. These works he 
read in boyhood ; and when he came to mingle among men, he 
found that the opinions of such authors prevailed in the circles 
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which Iio most frequented. Just as he, a natural tory, caught 
some tincture of republicanism from Jefferson and his friends, so 
he, the natural believer, adopted the fashion of scepticism, which 
then ruled the leading minds of all lands ; and just as he lapsed 
back into toryism when the spell which drew him away from it 
had spent its force, so he became, in the decline of his powers, a 
prey fo religious terrors. For twenty-two years, a. we a e 
s^d, he held aloof frotn religion, its ministers, and n p 
The disease that preyed upon him eo sharpened his t p and 
so perverffid his perceptions of character, that, one af 
he alienated all the friends and relations with whom u h 
have lived ; and he often found himself, between the ess n of 
Congress, the sole white tenant of his lonely house at Roanoke, — 
the sick and solitary patriarch of a family of three hundred per- 
sons. He sought to alleviate this hoi-rid solitude by adopting 
and rearing the orphaned sons of old friends ; to whom, when he 
was himself, he was the most affectionate and generous of guar- 
dians. But even they could not very long endure him ; for, in 
his adverse moods, he was incarnate Distrust, and, having con- 
ceived a foul suspicion, his genius enabled him to give it such 
withering expression that it was not in the nature of a young 
man to pass it by as the utterance of transient madness. So they 
too left him, and he was utterly alone in the midst of a crowd of 
black dependants. We see front his letters, that, while he saw 
the impossibility of his associating with Ids species, he yet longed 
and pined for their society and love. Perhaps there never lived 
a more vinhappy person. Eevering women, and formed to flaid 
his liappiness in domestic life, he was incapable of being a hus- 
band ; and if this had not been the case, no woman could have 
lived with him. Yearning for companionship, but condemned to 
be alone, his solace was the reflection that, so long as there was 
no one near him, he was a torment only to himself. " Often," he 
writes in one of his letters, " I mount my horse and sit npon him 
for ten or fifteen minutes, wishing to go somewhere, but not 
knowing where to ride ; for I would escape anywhere from the 
incubus that weighs me down, body and soul ; but the fiend fol- 
lows mc m croitfe The strongest considerations of duty 
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are barely sufficient to prevent me from absconding to some dis- 
tant country, where I might live and die unknown." 

A mind in such a state as this is the natural prey of auper- 
Bfition. A dream, he used to say, first recalled his mind to the 
consideration of religion. This was about the year 1810, at the 
height of those hot debates that preceded the war of 1812. For 
nine years, he lella ns, the subject gradually gained upon him, so 
that, at last, it was his first thought in the morning and hia last at 
niglit. From the atheism upon which he had formerly plumed 
Jiimself, he went to the opposite extreme. For a long time he 
was plunged into the deepest gloom, regarding timseif as a sinner 
too vile to be for^ven. He sought for comfort in the Bible, in 
the Prayer-bool:, id conversation and correspondence with re- 
ligious friends, in the sermons of celebrated preachers. He 
formed a scheme of retiring from the world into some kind of 
religious retreat, and spending the rest of bis life in prayers and 
meditation. Rejecting this as a cowardly desertion of the post 
of duty, he had thought* of setting up a school for children, and 
becoming himself a teacher in it. This plan, too, he laid aside, 
as savoring of enthusiasm. Meanwhile, this amiable and honest 
gentleman, whose eveiy error was fairly attributable to the natu- 
ral limitations of his mind or lo the diseases that racked his body, 
was tormented by remorse, which would have been excessive if 
be had been a pirate. He says that, after three years of contin- 
ual striving, be still dared not partake of the Communion, feeling 
himself "unworthy." "I was present," he writes, "when Mr. 
Hoge invited to the table, aod I would have given all I was 
worth to have been able to approach it." Some inkling of bis 
condition, it appears, became known to the public, and excited 
great good-will towards him on the part of many persons of similar 

Some of his letters written during this period contain an almost 
ludicrous mixture of truth and extravagance. He says in one of 
them, that his heart has been sofiened, and he " things he has 
succeeded in forgiving all his enemies " ; then he adds, " There is 
not a human being that I ivould hurt if it were in my power, — 
In another place he remarks that the 
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world is a vast mad-house and Twhat'ato ome be anyfh' g 
like what has passed, it would be w e to Laudon the h 11 to he 
underwriters, —the worm In. he hole of h S te cou se 

with mankind, he aays he ne e met h b tl ree p ona horn 
he did not, on getting close to tl e he t. d e to be u 1 ip 
py ; and they were the only tl ee he h d e e kno n wl o h d 
a religion. He express ea i a uh In agewhch 1 m t t 
to one form or kind of relig n h k iwl hh had ejipou d 
ed in the churches of Virg n ii 1810 G ve t h oider exp es 
sion, and every observer of human life will assent to it. It is 
indeed most true, that no human creature gets much out of life 
who has no religion, no sacred object, to the furtherance of which 
his powers are dedicated. 

He obtained some relief at length, and became a regular com- 
municant of the Episcopal Church. But altliough he ever after 
manifested an extreme regard for religious things and persons, 
and would never permit either to be spoken t^Mnst in his pres- 
ence without rebuke, he was very far from ediiying his brethren 
by a conaiatent walk. At Washington, in the debates, he was as 
incisive and uncharitable as before. His denundations of the 
second President Adams's personal character were as outrageous 
as his condemnation of parts of bia policy was just. Mr. Clay, 
though removed from the arena of debate by his appoiotaient lo 
the Department of State, was still the object of bis bitter sareasm ; 
and at length he included the President and the Secretary in that 
merciless philippic in which he accused Mr. Clay of forgery, 
and styled the coalition of Adams and Clay as " the combination 
of the Puritan and the Blackleg." He used language, too, in 
the course of this speech, which was understood fa be a defiance 
to mortal combat, and it was so reported to Mr, Ciay. The re- 
porlers, however, misunderstood liim, as it was not h's 'nt nt' n 
nor his desire to fight Nevertheless, to the asfon hn ent and 
sorrow of his religious fiiends, he accepted Mr. Claj s h Hen 
with the utmost possible promptitude, and bore hims If tl ou h 
out the affair like (to use the poor, lying, tory cant f the list 
generation) " a high-toned Virginia gentleman." Colo 1 Benton 
tells us that Mr. Randolph invented an ingenious. excuse for the 
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enormous inconsistency of hJ3 conduct ott tiiis occasion. A duel, 
he maintained, was private war, and was justifiable on the same 
^ouud as a war between two nations. Both were lamentable, 
but both were allowable when there was no other way of getting 
redress fov insults and injuries. This was plausible, but it did 
not deceive Mm. He knew very well that his offensive language 
respecting a man whom he really esteemed w-i? wholly ilevoid of 
excuse. He had the courage requisite to espnte the offence by 
standing before Mr. Clay's pistol; but he could not stand befoie 
his countrymen and confess that his abomimble antithesis wis 
but the spurt of mingled ill-temper and the vanity to shine Any 
good tory can fight a duel with a respectable degree of com- 
posure ; but to own one's self, in the presence of a nation, to have 
outraged the feelings of a brother-man, from the desire to startle 
and amuse an audience, requires the kind of valor which tories 
do not know. " Whig and tory," says Mr, Jefferson, " belong to 
natural history." But then there is such a thing, we are told, 
as the regeneration of the natural man ; and we believe it, and 
cling to it as a truth destined one day to be resuscitated and pu- 
rified from the mean interpretations which have made the very 
word sickening to the intelligence of Christendom. Mr. Ran- 
dolph had not achieved the regeneration of his nature. He waa 
a tory still. In the testing hour, the "high-toned Virginia gen- 
tleman" carried the day, without a struggle, over the communicant. 
During the last years of his life, the monotony of his anguish 
was relieved by an occasional visit to the Old World. It is in- 
teresting to note how thoroughly at home he felt himself among 
the English gentry, and how promptly they recognized him as a 
man and a brother. He was, as we have remarked, more Eng- 
lish than an Englishman; for England does advance, tliough 
slowly, from the insular to the universal. Dining at a great 
house in London, one evening, he dwelt with pathetic eloquence 
upon the decline of Virginia. Being asked what he thought was 
the reason of her decay, he startled and pleased the lords and 
ladies present by attributing it all to the repeal of the law of pri- 
mogeniture. One of the.guests tella us that this was deemed " a 
strange remark from a RepvUican" and that, before the party 
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broke up, the company had "almost taken tim for an aii-^tocrat." 
It happened sometimes, when he was convevaing with Engliah 
politicians, that it was the American who defended the English 
6ysf«m against the attacks of Englishmen ; and so full of British 
prejudice was he, that, in Paris, he protested that a decent dinner 
could not be bought for money. Wostminater Abbey woke all 
his veneration. He went into it, one morning, just as service 
was about beginning, and took his place among the worshippers. 
Those of our readers who have attended the morning seiTice at 
an Englisli cathedral on a week-day cannot have forgotten the 
ludicrous smallness of the congregation compared with the impos- 
ing array of official assistants. A person who has a little tincture 
of ihe Yankee in him may eveo find himself wondering how it 
can "pay" the British empire to employ half a dozen reverend 
clergymen and a dozen i-obust singers to aid seven or eight unim- 
portant members of the community in saying their prayers. But 
John Randolph of Roanoke had not in him the least infusion of 
Yankee. Standing erect in the almost vacant space, he uttered 
the responses in a lone that was ia startling contrast to the low 
mumble of the clergyman's voice, and that rose above the melo- 
dious amens of the choir. He look it all in most serious earnest. 
When the service was ovei', he said to his companion, after la- 
menting the hasty and careless manner in which the service had 
been performed, that he esteemed it an honor to have worshipped 
God in "Wesfminster Abbey. As he strolled among the tombs, 
he came, at last, to the grave of two men who had often roused 
his enthusiasm. He slopped, and spoke : " I will not say, Take 
off your shoes, for the ground on which you stand is holy; but, 
look, sir, do you see those simple letters on the flagstones beneath 
your feet, — W, P. and C. J. F. Here lie, side by side, the re- 
mains of the two great rivals, Pitt and Fox, whose memory so 
completely lives in history. No marble monuments are neces- 
sary to mark the spot where iheir bodies repose. There is more 
simple grandeur in those few letters than in all the surrounding 
monuments, sir." How more than English was all this! Eng- 
land had been growing away from and beyond Westminster 
Abbey, William Pitt, and Charles James Fox ; but this Virginia 
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Englishman, living alone in hia woods, with his slares and his 
overseers, severed from the progressive life of hia race, was liv- 
ing still in the days when a pair of dissolute young orators could 
be deemed, and with some reason too, the most important persons 
in a great empire. A friend asked him hovp he was pleased with 
England. He answered with enthusiasm, — " There never waa 
such a country on the face of the earth as England, and it ia 
utterly impossible that there caa ho any corabinalion of circum- 
stanees hereafter to make such another country as Old England 

We ought not to have been surprised at the sympathy which 
the English Tories felt during the late war for their brethren in 
the Southern States of America. It was as natural aa it was for 
the English Proiesfanla to welcome (he banished Huguenots. It 
was as natural as it was for Louia XIV. to give an asylum to tiie 
Stuai'ts. The traveller who should have gone, seven years ago, 
straight from an English agricultural couoly to a cotton district 
of South Carolina, or a tobacco county of Virginia, would have 
felt that the differences between the two places were merely ex- 
ternal. The system in both places and the spirit of botli were 
strikingly similar. In the old parts of Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky, you had only to get ten miles from 
a railroad to find yourself among people who were English in 
their feelings, opinions, habits, and even in their accent. New 
England differs from Old England, because New England has 
grown ; Virginia waa English, because she had been slationary. 
Happening to be somewhat familiar with the tone of feeling in 
the South, — the real South, or, in other words, the South ten 
miles from a railroad, — we were fully prepared for Mr. Kus- 
sell's statement with regard to the desire so frequently expressed 
in 18S1 for one of the English princes to come and reign over a 
nascent Confederacy. Sympathies and antipathies are always 
mutual when they are natural ; and never was there a sympathy 
more in accordance with the nature of things, than (hat which so 
quickly manifested itself between the struggling Southern people 
and the majority of the ruling classes of Great Britain. 

Mr. Kandolph took leave of public life, after thirty years of 
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service, not ia the most dignified manner. He fumislied another 
iUustratioa of tlio truth of a remark made by a cerfain queen of 
Denmark, — "The lady doth protest too much." Like many 
other gentlemen in independent circumstances, he had been par- 
ticularly severe upon those of his fetlow-citizens who earned their 
Eubaiatence by serving the public. It pleased him to speak of 
members of the Cabinet as " the drudges of the departments," 
and to hold gentlemen in the diplomatic service up to contempt 
as forming " the tail of the corps diplomaiique in Europe." He 
liked to declaim upon the enormous impossibility of his ever ex- 
changing a seat in Congress for " the sliabby splendors" of an 
ofHce in Washington, or in a foreign mission " to dance attendance 
abroad instead of at home." When it was first buzzed about in 
Washington, in 1830, that General Jackson had tendered the 
Eussian mission to John Randolph, the i-uraor was not credited. 
An appointment so exquisitely absurd was supposed to be beyond 
even Andrew Jackson's audacity. The offer had been made, 
however. Mr, Randolph's brilliant defence of General Jackson's 
bad spelling, together with Mr. Van Buren's wiUiagness to place 
an ocean between (he new administration and a master of sar- 
casm, to whom opposition bad become an unchangeable habit, had 
dictated an offer of the mission, couched in such seductive lan- 
guage that Mr, Randolph yielded to it as readily as those ladies 
accept an offer of mai'riage who have often announced their inten- 
tion never to marry. Having reached the scene of his diplomatic 
labors at the beginning of August, he began to perform them with 
remarkable energy. In a suit of black, the best, he declared, that 
London could furnish, he was presented to the Emperor and to the 
Empress, having first submitted his costume to competent inspec- 
tion. Ecsolufe to do his whole duty, he was not content to send 
his card to the diplomatic corps, hut, having engaged a handsome 
coach and four, he called upon each member of the diplomatic body, 
from the ambassadors to the secretaries of legation. Having per- 
formed these labors, and having discovered that a special object 
with which he was charged could not then be accomplished, he 
had leisure to observe that St Petersburg, in the month of Au- 
gust, is not a pleasant residence to an invalid of sixty. He de- 
scribes the climate in these terms : — 
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" Heat, dual impalpable, pervading every parb and pore. . . . Inaecta 
of all nauEeous descriptions, bugs, fleas, mosciuitoes, flifis innumerable, 
gigantic as the empire ttey inhabit, who will take no denial. This is 
the land of Pharaoh and his plagues, — Egypt and its ophthalmia and 
vermin, without its fertility, — Holland, without its wealth, iinpTOve- 
ments, or cleanliness." 

He endured St. Petersburg for the space of ten days, then 
sailed for England, and never saw Eussia again. When the ap- 
propriation bill was before Congress at the next session, opposi- 
tion members did not fail to call in question the justice of requir- 
ing the people of the United States to pay twenty thousand dol- 
lars for Mr, Randolph's ten days' work, or, to speai more exactly, 
for Mr. Eandolph's apology for the President's bad spelling ; but 
the item passed, nevertheless. During ihe reign of Andrew 
Jackson, Cocgress was little more than a board of registry for the 
format recording of his edicts. There are those who tbink, at tlio 
present moment, that what a President hath done, a President 
may do again. 

It was fortunate that Joiin Randolph was in retirement when 
Calhoun brought on bis Nullification scheme. Tbe presence in 
Congress of a man so eloquent and so reckless, whose whole 
heart and mind were with the NuiUfiers, might have prevented 
the bloodless postponement of the struggle. He was in con- 
stant correspondence witb the South Carolina leaders, and was 
fully convinced that it was the President of the United States, 
not " the Hamiltons and Hayues " of South Carolina, who ought 
to ataze the first pretext to concede the point in dispute. No cit- 
izen of South Carolina was more indignant than he at General 
Jackson's Proclamalaon. He said that, if the people did not 
rouse tbemselvea to a sense of their condition, and " put down 
this wretched old man," the country was irretrievably ruined ; 
and he spoke of the troops despatched to Charleston as " merce- 
naries," to whom he hoped " no quarter would be given." The 
" wretched old man " whom the people were to " put down " was 
Andrew Jackson, not John. C. Calhoun. 

We do not forget that, when John Eandolpli uttered these 
words, he was scarcely an accountable being. Disease had re- 
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duced him lo a skeleton, and robbed him of almost every atlri- 
bufe of man except his capacity to suffer. But even in his mad- 
nesa he was a represectative man, and spoke the latent feeling 
of his class. The diseases which sharpened his temper unloosed 
his tongae ; lie revealed tlie tendency of lie Southeni mind, as a 
petulant child reveals family secrets. In his good and in tia evil 
he was an exaggerated Southerner of the higher class. He was 
like them, too, in this ; they are not criminals to be punished, but 
patients to be cui-ed. Sometimes, of late, we have feared tliat 
they resemble him also in being iacui'able. 

As long as Americans take an interest in the history of their 
country, they will read with interest the strange story of this sicli 
and suffering representative of sick and saffering Virginia. To 
the last, old Virginia wore her ragged robes with a kind of gran- 
deur which was not altogether unbecoming, and which to the 
very last imposed upon torj minda. Scarcely any one could 
live among the better Southern people without liking them ; and 
few will ever read Hugh Garland's Life of John Randolph, with- 
out more than for^viog all his vagaries, impetuosities, aud foibles. 
How often, upon riding away from a Southern home, have we 
been ready to exclaim, " "What a pity such good people should be 
so accui-sed ! " Lord Russell well characterized the evil to which 
we allude as " that fatal gift of Ihe poisoned gaiment which was 
flung around them from the first hour of their establishment." 

The last act of John Randolph's life, done when he lay dying 
at a hotel in Philadelphia, in June, 1833, was to express once 
more hia sense of this blighting system. Some years before, he 
had made a will by which all his slaves were to be freed at his 
death. He would probably have given them their freedom be- 
fore his death, but for the fact, too evident, that freedom to a 
black man in a Slave State was not a boou. The slaves freed 
by his brother, forty years before, had not done well, because (as 
he supposed) no land had been bequeathed for their support. 
Accordingly, he left directions in hia will that a tract of land, 
which might be of four thousand acres, should be set apart for the 
maintenance of his slaves, and that they should be transported 
to it and established upon it at the expense of his estate. " I 
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give my slaves tlieii' freedom," said he in his will, " to which my 
conscience tells me they are justly entitled." On the last day of 
his life, surrounded by strangers, and attended by two of hia old 
servants, his chief concern was to make distinctly known to as 
many pei-sons as posaible that it was really his will that his slaves 
should be free. Koowing, as he did, the aversion which his fel- 
low-citizens had to the emancipation of slaves, and even to the 
presence in the State of free blacks, he seemed desirous of taking 
away every pretext for bi-eaking his will. A few hours before 
his death, he said to the physician in attendance : " I confirm 
every disposition ia my will, especially that concerning my slaves 
whom I have manumitted, and for whom I have made provision." 
The doctor, soon after, took leave of him, and was about to de- 
part. " You mast not go," said he, " you cannot, you shall not 
leave me." He told his servant not to let the doctor go, and 
the man immediately locked the door and put the key in his pock- 
et. The doctor remonstrating, Mr. Eandolph esplwned, that, 
by the laws of Virginia, in order to manumit slaves by will, it 
was requisite thai the master should declare his will in that par- 
ticular in the presence of a white witness, who, after hearing the 
declaration, must never lose sight of the party until he is dead. 
The doctor consented, at length, to remain, but urged that more 
witnesses should be sent for. This was done. At ten in the 
morning, four gentlemen were ranged in a semcircle round his 
bed. He was propped up almost in a sitting posture, and a blan- 
ket was wrapped round his head and shoulders. His face was 
yellow, and extremely emaciated ; be was very weak, and it re- 
quired all the remaining energy of his mind to endure the exer- 
tion he was about to make. It was evident to all present that 
his whole soul was in the act, and his eye gathered Are as he 
performed it. Pointing toward the witnesses with that gesture 
which for so many years had been femiliar to the House of Eep- 
resentatives, he said, slowly and distinctly: "I conlirm all the 
directions in my will respecting my slaves, and direct them to be 
enforced, particularly in regard to a provision for their support," 
Then, raising his hand and placing it upon the shoulder of his 
servant, he added, " Especially for this man." Having performed 
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this act, his mind appeared relieved, but liis strength immediate- 
ly left him, and in two hours he breathed his last. 

The last of the Eajidolphs, and one of the hest representatives 
of the original masters of Virginia, the high-toned Virginia gentle- 
man, was 110 more. Those men had their opportunity, but they 
had not strength of character equal to it. They were tried and 
found wanting. The universe, which loves not the high-toned, 
even in violins, disowned them, and they perished. Cut off from 
the life-giving current of thought and feeling which kept the rest 
of Christendom advancing, tliey came to love stagnation, and 
looked out from their dismal, isolated pool with lofty contempt at 
the gay and active life on the flowing stream. They were not 
teachable, for they despised the men who could have taught 
them. But wo are bound always to consider that they were sub- 
jected to a trial under which human virtue has always given 
way, and will always. Sudden wealth is itself sufficient to .spoil 
any but the very best men, — those who can instantly set it at 
work for the general good, and continue to earn an honest liveli- 
hood by faithful labor. But those tobacco lords of Virginia, be- 
sides making large fortunes in a few years, were the absolute, 
irresponsible masters of a submissive race. And when these two 
potent causes of efieminacy and pride had worked out their prop- 
er result in the character of the masters, then, behold ! their 
resources fail. Vicious agriculture exhausts the soil, false politi- 
cal economy prevents the existence of a middle class, and the 
presence of slaves repels emigration. Proud, ignorant, indolent, 
dissolute, and in debt, the dominant families, one after another, 
passed away, attesting to the last, by an occasional vigorous shoot, 
the original virtue of the Stock. All this poor John Randolph 
represented and was. 

Virginia remains. Better men will live in it than have ever 
yet lived there ; but it will not be in this centuiy, and possibly 
not in the next. It cannot be that so ftiir a province will not bo 
one day inhabited by a race of men who will work according to 
the laws of nature, and whom, therefore, the laws of nature will 
co-operate with and preserve. How superior will such Virgini- 
ans be to what Dr. Francis Lieber styles the "provincial ego- 
tism" of State sovereignty! 
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STEPHEN GIRARD AND HIS COLLEGE. 



WITHIN the memory of many persons still alive, "old 
Girard," as the famous banker was visually styled, a 
sliort, stout, brisk old gentleman, used Co walk, in his swift, 
awkward way, the streets of the lower part of Philadelphia. 
Though everything about him indicated that he had very little in 
common with hts fellow-citizens, he was the marked man of the 
city for more than a generation. His aspect was rather insig- 
nifieant and qaite unprepossessing. His dress was old-fashioned 
and shabby ; and he wore the pig-tail, the white neck-cloth, the 
wide-brimmed hat, and the large-skirted coat of the last century. 
He waa blind of one eye ; and though his bushy eyebrows gave 
some character to his countenance, it was enriouslj devoid of 
expression. He had also the absent look of a man who either 
had no thoughts or was absorbed in thought; and he shuffled 
along on his enormous feet, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left. There was always a certain look of the old mariner 
about him, though he had been fifty years aa inhabitant of the 
town. When he rode it was in the pkinest, least comfortable 
gig in Philadelphia, di-awn by an ancient and ill-formed horse, 
driven always by the master's own hand at a good pace. He 
chose still to live where he had lived for fifty years, in Water 
Street, dose to the wharves, in a small and inconvenient house, 
darkened by tall storehouses, amid the bustle, the noise, and the 
odors of commerce. His sole pleasui-e was to visit once a day a 
little farm which he posseted a few miles out of town, where he 
was wont to take off hia coat, roll up his shirt-sleeves, and per- 
sonally labor in the field and in the barn, hoeing corn, pruning 
trees, tossing hay, and not disdaining even to assist in butchering 
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the animals whicli te raised for market. It was no mere orna- 
mental or experimental farm. He made it pay. All of its prod- 
uce was carefully, nay, scrupulously husbanded, sold, recorded, 
and accounted for. He loved his grapes, his plums, his pigs, and 
especially his rare breed of Canary-birds ; but the people of 
Philadelphia had the full benefit of their increase, — at the high- 
est market rates. 

Many feared, many served, but none loved this singular and 
lonely old man. If there was among the very few who habitaally 
conversed with him one who understood and esteemed him, there 
was but one ; and he was a man of such abounding charity, that, 
like Uncle Toby, if he had heard that the Devil was hopelessly 
damned, he would have said, " I am soiTy for it." Never was 
there a person more destitute than Girard of the qualities which 
win the affection of others. His temper was violent, his presence 
forbidding, his usual maimer ungracious, his will inflexible, his 
heart nntender, his imagination dead. He was odious to many 
of hia fellow-citizens, who considered him the hardest and mean- 
est of men. He had lived among them for half a century, but 
he was no more a Philadelphian is 1330 than in 1776. He still 
spoke with a French accent, and accompanied his words with a 
French shrug and French gesticulation. Surrounded with Chris- 
tiao churches which he had helped to build, he remained a sturdy 
unbeliever, and possessed the complete works of only one man, 
Voltaire. He made it a point of duty to labor on Sunday, as a 
good example to others. He made no secret of the fact, that he 
considered the idleness of Sunday an injury to the people, moral 
and economical. He would have opened his bank on Sundays, 
if any one would have come to it. For his part, he required no 
rest, and would have none. He never travelled. He never at- 
tended public assemblies or amusements. He had no affections 
to gratify, no friends to visit, no curiosity to appease, no tastes to 
indulge. What he once said of himself appeared to be true, that 
he rose in the morning with but a single object, and that was to 
labor so hard all day as to be able to sleep all night. The world 
was absolutely nolliing to him but a working-place. He scorned 
and scouted the opinion, that old men should cease to labor, and 
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ehoulil spend the evening of their days in tranquillity. " Ho," he 
would say, " labor is the price of life, its happiness, its every- 
thing ; to rest is to rust ; every man should labor to the last hour 
of his ability." Such was Stephen Girard, the richest man who 
ever lived in Pennsylvania. 

This is an unpleasiug picture of a citizea of polite and amiable 
Philadelphia. It were indeed a grim and dreary world in which 
should prevail the principles of Girard. But see what this maa 
has done for the city that loved bim not ! Vast and imposing 
structures rise on the banks of the Schuylkill, wherein, at this 
hour, sis hundred poor orphan boys are fed, clothed, trsuned, and 
taught, upon the income of the enormous estate which he won by 
this entire consecration to the work of accumulating property. In 
the ample grounds of Girard College, looking up at its five mass- 
ive marble edifices, strolling in its aliady walks or by its verdant 
play-grounds, or listening to the cheerful cries of the boys at 
play, the most sympathetic and imaginative of men must pause 
before censuring the sterile and unlovely life of its founder. And 
if he should inquire closely into the character and career of the 
man who willed this great institution into being, he would per- 
haps be willing to admit that there was room in the world for 
one Girard, though it were a pity there should ever be another. 
Such an inquiry would perhaps disclose that Stephen Girard was 
endowed by nature with a great heart as well as a powerful 
mind, and that circumstances alone closed and hardened the one, 
cramped and perverted the other. It is not improbable that he 
was one of those unfortunate beings who desire to be loved, but 
whose temper and appearance combine to repel affection. His 
marble statue, which adorns the entrance to the principal build- 
ing, if it could speak, might say to us, " Living, you could not 
understand nor love me; dead, I compel at least your respect." 
Indeed, he used to say, when questioned as to his career, "Wait 
till I am dead; my deeds will show what I was." 

Girard's recoEectlons of his childhood wore tinged with bitter- 
ness. He was born at Bordeaux in 1750. He was the oldest 
of the five children of Captain Pierre Girard, a mariner of sub- 
stance and respectability. He used to complain that, while his 
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younger brothers were taught at college, his own editcatioii was 
neglected, and that he acquired at home little more than the abil- 
ity to read and write. He reraemhered, tgo, that at the age of 
eight years he discovered, to hia shame and sorrow, that one of 
his eyes was blind, — a circumafaaoe that exposed him to the 
taunts of hia companions. The influence of a personal defect, 
and of the ridicule it occasions, upon the character of a sensitive 
child, can he understood only by those whose childhood was em- 
bittered from that cause ; hut such cases as thoso of Byron and 
Girard should teach those who have the charge of youth the 
crime it is to permit such defects to be the subject of remark. 
Girard also early lost hia mother, an event which soon brought 
him under the sway of a step-mother. Doubtless he was a wil- 
ful, arbitrary, and irascible boy, since we know that he was a wil- 
fiil, arbitrary, and irascible man. Before he was fourteen, having 
chosen the profession of his father, he left home, with his father's 
consent, and went to sea in the capacity of cabiu-boy. He used 
to boast, late in life, that he began the world with sispence in his 
pocket Quite enough for a cabin-boy. 

For nine years he sailed between Bordeaux and the French 
West Indies, returning at length with the rank of first mate, or, 
as the French term it, lieutenant of his vessel. He had well im- 
proved his time. Some of the defects of his early education he 
had supplied by study, and it is evident that he had become a 
skilful navigator. It was then the law of France that no man 
should command a vessel who was not twenty-five years old, and 
had not sailed two cruises in a ship of the royal navy. Girard 
was but twenty-three, and had sailed in none but merchant-ves- 
sels. His father, however, had influence enough to procure him 
a dispensation; and in I77S he was licensed to command. He 
appears to have been scarcely just to his father when he wrote, 
sixty-three years after : " I have the proud satisfaction of know- 
ing that my conduct, my labor, and my economy have enabled 
me to do one hundred times more for my relations than they all 
together have ever done for me since the day of my birtli." In 
the mere amount of money expended, this may have been true ; 
but it is the start toward fortune that is so difficult. His father, 
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besides procui-ing the dispensation, aseistecl him to purchase goocls 
for his firat commercial venture. At the nge of twenty-four, we 
find him sailing to the West Indies ■ not indeed in command of 
the vessel, but probably as mate and upercargo and part owner 
of goods to the value of th ee hou a d dolU s Hb never trod 
his native land ag n Ilav ng 1 posed of h a ca go and taten 
on board another, he saled fo New lorb vl ch he reached in 
July, 1774. The sto m of a wh ch was soo to sweep com- 
merce from the ocean n i alreidy m tter n^ below the horizon, 
when Stephea Gi ird m ne an 1 me cha f as he always 
delighted to style h n elf fl st a v tl e land he e n liis lot was 
to be cast. Foi two years longei, however, he continued to 
exercise hia twofold vocation. An ancient certificate, preserved 
among his papers, informs the curious explorer, that, " in the 
year 1774, Stephen Girai-d sailed as mate of a vessel from New 
Tork to [|New] Orleans, and that he continued to sail out of the 
said port until May, 1776, when he an-ived in Philadelphia com- 
mander of a sloop," of which the said Stephen Girard was part 

Lucky was it for Girard that he got ioto Philadelphia just 
when he did, witli all his possessions with him. He had the nar^ 
rowest escape from capture. On his way .from New Orleans fo 
a Canadian port, he had lost himself in a fog at the entrance 
of Delaware Bay, swarming then with British cruisers, of whose 
pr^enoe Captain Girai-d had heard nothing. His flag of distress 
brought alongside an American captain, who told him where he 
was, and assured him that, if he ventured out to ■ sea, he would 
never reacli port except as a British prize. "Mon Dieu! " ex- 
claimed Girard in great panic, " what shall I do ? " " You have 
no chance but to push right up to Philadelphi'i," replied the cap- 
tain. "How am 1 to get there?" said Giraid, "I hue no 
pilot, and I don't know the way." A pilot was found, who, how- 
ever, demanded a preliminary payment of fiie dollars which 
Girai-d had not on board. In great distress, he implored the 
captain to be his security for tlie sum. He consented, a pilot 
took cliarge of the sloop, the anchor was heaved in 1 the i e sel 
sped on her way. An iiour later, while thej were still in "fi^ht 
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of the anchorage, a British man-of-war came within tlio capes. 
But Dr. Franklin, with hia oared galleys, his chevatix de /rise, 
his forts, and his signal-slations, had made the Delaware a safe 
harbor of refuge ; and Girard arrived safely at Philadelphia on 
one of the early days of May, 1776. Thus it was a mere chance 
of war that gave Girard to the Quaker City. In the whole world 
he could not have found a more congenial ahode, for the Qaakers 
were the only religious sect witii which he ever bad the slightest 
sympathy. Quakers he always liked and esteemed, partly be- 
cause they had no prieBts, partly bcrause they disregarded orna- 
ment and reduced life to its simplest and most obvious utilities, 
partly because some of their opinions were in accord with his 
own. He iad grown up during the time when Voltaire was sov- 
ereign lord of the opinions of Coutinenfal Europe. Before land- 
ing at Philadelphia, he wa'f already a republican and an unbe- 
liever, and such he remained to the last. The Declaration of 
Independence was irapendlug ; he was ready for it. The '' Com- 
mon Senie " of Thomas Paine had appeared : he was the man of 
all others to enjoy it. It is, however, questionable if at that lime 
he had English enough to understand it in the original, since the 
colloquy just reported with the American captain took place in 
French. He was slow !n becoming familiar with the English 
language, and even to the end of his life seemed to prefer con- 
versing in French. 

He was a mariner no more. The great fleet of Lord Howe 
arrived at New York in July. Every harbor was blockaded, 
and ail commerce was suspended. Even the cargoes of tobacco 
despatched by Congress to their Commissioners in France, for 
the purchase of arms and stores, were usually captured before 
they had cleared the Capes. Capfain Girard now rented a small 
store in "Water Street, near the spot where he hved for nearly 
sixty years, in which he carried on the business of a grocer and 
wine-bottler. Those who knew him at this time report that he 
was a taciturn, repulsive young man, never associating with men 
of his own age and calling, devoted lo business, close in his deal- 
ings, of the most rigorons economy, and preserving still tlie 
rough clothing and general appearance of a sailor. Though but 
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twenty-sis years of age, he waa called " oH Girard." He 
seemed conscious of his inability to please, but bore tbe derision of 
bis neighbors with stoical equanimity, and plodded on. 

War favors the siilfnl and enterprising business-man. Girard 
had a genina for business. He was not less bold in his operations 
than pmdent ; and his judgment as a man of business was well- 
nigh infallible. Destitute of all false pride, he bought whatever 
he thought he could sell to advantage, from a lot of damaged cord- 
age to a pipe of old port ; and he labored incessantly with his 
own hands. He was a thriving man during the first year of his 
residence in Philadelphia ; his chief g^n, it is said, being de- 
rived from his favorite business of bottling wine and cider. 

The romance, the mystery, the tragedy of his life now occurred. 
Walking along Water Street one day, near the comer of Vine 
Street, the eyes of tUa reserved and ill-favored man were catight 
by a beautiful servant^girl going to the pump for a pail of water. 
She was an enchanting brunette of sixteen, with luxuriant black 
locks curling and clustering about her neck. As she tripped 
along with bare feet and empty pail, in airy and unconscious 
grace, she captivated the susceptible Frenchman, who saw in her 
tbe realization of the songs of the forecastle and the reveries of 
the quarter-deck. He sought her acquaintance, and made him- 
self at home in her kitchen. The family whom she served, mis- 
interpreting the designs of the thriving dealer, forbade Iiim the 
house ; when he silenced their scruples by offering the girl his 
hand in marriage. Ill-starred Poliy Lumm ! Unhappy Girard ! 
She accepted his offer ; and in July, 1777, the incongruous two, 
being united in matrimony, attempted to become one. 

The war interrupted their brief felicity. Philadelphia, often 
threatened, fell into the hands of Lord Howe in September, 
1777 ; and among the thousands who needlessly fled at his ap- 
proach were " old Girard " and his pretty young wife. He 
bought a house at Mount Holly, near Burlington, in New Jersey, 
for five hundred dollars, to which he removed, and there con- 
tinued to bottle claret and sell it to the British officers, until the 
departure of Lord Howe, in June, 1778, permitted his return to 
Philadelphia. The gay young officers, it is said, who came to his 
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house at Mount Holly to drink his claret, irere far from being in- 
sensible to tbe charmB of Mrs. Girard j and ti'adilion further re- 
poi^s that on one occasion a dashing colonel snatched a kiss, 
which the sailor resented, and compelled the officer to apologize 
for. 

Of all miseraljle marriages this was one of tte most miserable. 
Here was a' young, beautiful, and ignorant girl united to a close, 
ungracious, eager man of business, devoid of seutiment, with a 
violent temper and an unyielding will. She was an American, 
he a Frenchman ; and that alone was an immense incompatibili- 
ty. She was sevcutoen, he twenty-se¥en. She was a woman ; 
he was a man without imagination, intolerant of foibles. She 
was a beauty, with the natural vanities of a beauty; he not 
merely had no ta-ite for decoration, he disapproved it on priad- 
ple. These points of difference would alone have sufficed to en- 
danger their domestic peace , but time develnpeCb something th<4t 
■was fatal to it. Their abode was the scene of contention for 
eight years; at the expiration of which period Mrs Ginrd 
showed Bueh symptoms of insanity that hei husband was obliged 
to place her in the Pennsi3\an a Hospitd In these diitiessmg 
circumstances, he appears to I ix e sparel no p^ms for her resto 
ration. He removed her to a place in the country, but without 
effect. She returned to his house only to render life insupport- 
able to hicQ. He resumed his old calling as a mariner, and made 
It h he found his 

w m th "90, thirteen 

h rr d fi fi. exhibition of 

M G n d Led m the hospital ; 

wh m g b m child. The 

d d m d reason. For 

twenty-five years she lived in the hospital, and, dying in 1815, 
was buried in the hospital grounds after the manner of the Qua- 
kers. The coffin was brought to the grave, followed by the hus- 
band and the managers of the institution, who remained standing 
about it in silence for several minutes. It was then lowered to 
ifs final resting-place, and again the company remained motion- 
less and silent for a while, Girard looked at the coffin once 
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more, then turned to an acquaintance and s^d, as he walked 
away, " It J3 very well." A green mound, without headstone or 
monument, stil] marks the spot where the remains of tiiis unhap- 
py woman repose. Girard, both during his lifetime and after his 
death, was a liberal, though not lavish, benefactor of the institu- 
tion whicii had so long sheltered his wife. 

Fortunes were not made rapidly in the olden time. After the 
Eevolution, Girard engaged in commerce with the West Indies, 
in partnership with his brother John ; and he is described in an 
official paper of the time as one who " carried on an extensive 
business as a merchant, and is a considerable owner of real 
estate." But on the dissolution of the partnership in 1790, 
when he had been in business, as mariner and mercliant, for six- 
teen years, his estate was valued at only thirty thousand dollars. 
The times wei-e troubled. The French Revolution, the massacre 
at Sf- Domingo, our disturbed relations with England, and after- 
wards with France, the violence of our party contest?, all tended 
to make merchants timid, and to limit their operations. Girard, 
as his papers indicate, and as he used to relate in conversation, 
took more than a merchant's interest in the events of the time. 
From the first, he had formally cast in his lot with the struggling 
Colonists, as we learn from a yellow and faded document left 
among his papers: — 

" I do hereby certiiy that Stephen Girard, of the city of Philadelphia, 
mercliant, hath voluntarily taken the oath of allegiance and fidelity, as 
directed by an act of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, passed 
the laih day of June, A. D. 1777, Witney my hand and seal, the 
27th day of October, A. D. 1778. 

"Jno. Ord. 

"Ho. ]e78." 

The oath was repeated the yeai' following. "When the 
French Revolution had divided the country into two parties, 
the Federalists and the Eepublieans, Girard was a Eepublican 
of the radical school. Ho remembered assisting to raise a liber- 
ty-pole in the Presidency of John Adams ; and he was one of 
Mr, JefFerson's most uncompromising adherents at a time when 
men of substance were seldom found in the ranks of the Democ- 
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racy. Aa long as lie lived, iie held the name of Tliomas Jeffer- 
son in yeneralion. 

We bave now to contemplate this cold, close, ungainly, ungra- 
cious man in a new character. We are to see that a man may 
seem indifferent to the woes of individuala, but perform suhlime 
acts of devotion to a community. We are to observe that there 
are men of aterling but peculiar metal, who only shine when the 
furnace of general afBictioa is hottest. In 1793, the malignant 
yellow-fever desolated Philadelphia. The consternation of the 
pe pie cini ot be conceived hy readers ot ibe present day be 
cause ne can lot conceiie of the ignorance which then pievadel 
respecting the Hws of contigion becaise we ha\c lo t m some 
degiee the habit of panic and because no lii d of horror can he 
as novel to us is the yellow fevei wis to tl e people of Pbihdel 
phn in 1793 One half of tlie popuhti n He 1 Tl ose who re 
mained left the > houae only when compellel Moit of tht, 
churches the gieat CofteeHoise the Lib in were close! 
Of foilr duly newspapers only one continued to be pubhshcd 
Some people constantly smoked tobacco — evea women and 
childien did lo others chewed garlic others exploded gua 
powder others burned nitie or "iprmkled vmegir manj aa 
Biduously whitewished every surfaLC within then reach some 
earned taried rope in their hands oi bi§s of camphor ro tnd 
their necks others never ventured abroad without a handker 
chief or 1 sponge wet with vinegar at then noses No one ve a 
tared to ehake hands Friends who met in the stiepts gave each 
other a wide beith eye] one motler asl ance exchanged nods 
ind strode on It w a i custom to wilk n the middle ot the 
street to get as tai from the houses ^a pos ble Many of the 
sn,k diednithout help ml tie deal were buz ed without cue 
mony The honid silence of the stteets was broken only by the 
tread of litter beirers and the iwfu! rumble of the dead wagon 
Whole famihes perished — penshed without a^sistince then fate 
unknown to their neighl o Money was powerless to buy at- 
tendance foi the operatoi of aU orlaaiy motives was sus 
pended Fiom the 1st of Augu&t t tie 1th of November in 
a popuhlion of t <= tj five ll u ii 1 thcr were fou tlo in! 
aid that; one buiiil — about one in aix 
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Happily for the honor of human nature, there are always, in 
times like these, great sonla whom base panic cannot prostrate. 
A few hrave physicians, a few faithful clergymen, a few high- 
minded citizens, a few noble women, rememhered and praelJsed 
what is due to humanity overtalten by a calamity like this. On 
the 10th of September, a notice, without signature, appeared in 
the only paper published, stating that all but three of the Visit- 
ors of the Poor were sick, dead, or missing, and caUiog upon all 
who were willing to help to meet at the City Hall on the 12th. 
From those who attended the meeting, a committee of twenty- 
seven was appointed to superintend the measures for relief, of 
whom Stephen Girard was one. On Sunday, the 15th, the com- 
mittee met ; and the condition of the great hospital at Bush Hill 
was laid before them. It was unclean, ill-regulated, crowded, and 
ill-supplied. Nurses could not be hired at any price, for even to 
approach it was deemed cert^n death. Then, to the inexpressi- 
ble astonishment and admiration of the committee, two men of 
wealth and importance in the city offered personally to take 
charge of the hospital during the prevalence of the disease. 
Girard was one of these, Peter Helm the other. Girard appears 
to have been the first to oifer himself. " Stephen Girard," re- 
cords Matthew Carey, a member of the committee, "tympafhiz- 
ing with the wretched situation of the sufferers at Bush Hill, 
Tolontarily and unexpectedly offered himself as a manager to su- 
perintend that hospital. The surprise and satisfaction excited by 
this extraordinary effort of humanity can be better conceived than 
expressed." 

That very afternoon, Glrai-d and Helm went out to the hospi- 
tal, and entei-ed upon their perilous and repulsive duty. Girard 
chose the post of honor. He took charge of the interior of the 
hospital, while Mr. Helm conducted its out-door affairs. For 
sixty days he continued to perform, by day and night, all the dis- 
tressing and revolting offices incident to the situation. In the 
great scarcity of help, he used frequently to receive the sick and 
dying at the gate, assist in carrying them to their beds, nurse 
them, receive their last messages, watch for their last breath, and 
then, wrapping them in the sheet they had died upon, carry them 
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out to tbo burial-gi-ound, and place them in the treneh. He lad 
a vivid recollection of tlie difficulty of finding any kind of fabric 
in wbich to wrap tlie dead, when tbe vaat number of interments 
bad exbausted tbe supply of sheets. " I would put tbera," be 
would say, "in any old rag I could find." If be ever left the 
hospital, it was to visit tbe infected districts, and assist in reraov- 
ing the sick fi-om the bouses in which they were dying without 
help. One scene of this kind, witnessed by a niercliant, who was 
hurrying past with oamphored handkerchief pressed to bis mouth, 
affords us a vivid glimpse of this heroic man engaged ia his sub- 
lime vocation. A carriage, rapidly driven by a black man, broke 
the silence of the deserted and gi-ass-grown street. It stopped 
before a frame bouse ; and the driver, first having bound a hand- 
kerchief over his mouth, opened the door of the carriage, and 
quickly i-emounted to the box. A short, thick-set man stepped 
from the coach and entered the house. In a minute or two, the 
observer, who stood at a safe distance watching the proceedings, 
heard a shuffling noise in the entry, and soon saw the stout little 
man supporting with extreme difficulty a tall, gaunt, yellow- 
visaged victim of the pestilence. Girai-d held round the waist 
the sick man, whoso yellow face restod against his own ; his long, 
damp, tangled hair mingled with Girard's ; his feet dragging 
helpless upon the pavement. Thus he drew him lo the can'iage 
door, the driver averting his face from the spectacle, far from 
offering to assist. Partly dragging, partly lifting, he succeeded, 
after long and severe exertion, in getting him into the vehicle. 
He then entered it himself, closed the door, and the carriage 
drove away towards the hoapitah 

A man who can do such things at such a time may commit 
errors and cherish erroneous opinions, but the essence of that 
which makes the difference between a good man and a bad man 
must dwell within him. Twice afterwards Philadelphia was 
visited by yellow-fever, in 1797 and 1798. On both occasions, 
Glrard took the lead, by personal exertion or gifts of money, in 
relieving the poor and the sicls. He had a singular taste for 
nursing the sick, though a sturdy unbeliever in medicine. Ac- 
cording to him, nature, not doctors, is the restorer, — nature, 
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wded by good nursiog. Thus, after the yellow-fever of 1798, he 
wrote to a friend ia France: " Daring all this frightful time, I 
Lave conatantly remained in the city ; and, without neglecting my 
public duties, I have played a part which will male you smile. 
Would you believe it, niy friend, tliat I have visited as many as 
fifteen sick people in a day ? and what will surprise j'ou still 
more, I have lost only one patient, an Irishman, who would drink 
a little. I do not flatter myself that I have cured one single 
pei-son ; but you will think with me, that in my quality of Phila- 
delphia physician I have beea very moderate, and that not one of 
my confrh-es has killed fewer than myself." 

It is not by cursing the sick, however, that men acquire 
colossal fortunes. We revert, therefore, to the business career 
of this extraordinary man. Girard, in the ancient and honorable 
acceptation of the term, was a merchant ; i. e. a man who sent 
his owQ ships to foreign countries, and exchanged their products 
for those of his own, Ee^nning ia the "West India trade, with 
one smal] schooner built with difficulty and managed with cau- 
tion, he expanded his business as his capital increased, until he 
was the owner of a fleet of merchantmen, and brought home to 
Philadelphia the products of evei-y clime. Beginning with single 
voyages, hia vessels merely sailing to a foreign port and back 
again, he was aeeuslomed at length to project great mercanlile 
cruises, extending over long periods of time, and embracing many 
ports. A ship loaded with cotton and grain would sail, for 
example, to Bordeaux, there discharge, and take in a cargo of 
wine and fruit; thence to St. Petersburg, where she would ex- 
change her wine and fruit for hemp and iron ; then to Amster- 
dam, where the hemp and iron would be sold for dollars ; to Cal- 
cutta nest for a cargo of tea and silks, with which the ship would 
return to Philadelphia. Such were the voyages so often success- 
fully made by the Voltaire, the liousseau, the Helvetius, and the 
Montesquieu ; ships long the pride of Girard and the boast of 
Philadelphia, their names being the tribute paid by the merchant 
to the literature of his native land. He seldom failed to make 
very large profits. He rarely, if ever, lost a ship. 

His neighbors, the merchants of Philadelphia, deemed iiim a 
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lucky man. Many of tliem tl nngl t they couH 1) is well a=i he 
if they only had his luck But the great volump ot his letteis 
and papers, preserved la a room of the Gii^i'd College ihow that 
his success in husiness was not due in any degtee whitever to 
good fortune. Let a money mabmg generation take note that 
Girard priodples inevitably produca Guard lesults The grand 
the fundamental seciet of hn success, as of all success w^s that 
he vnderstood his hismess He had a ptraouil familm knowl 
edge of the ports with which he traded the commodities in n hich 
he dealt, the vehicles in which thej were earned tlie daogers to 
which they were liihle and the ■vaiious kinds of men thiouah 
whom he acted. Hp observed everything and foigot notl ing 
He had done everything himself whiih he hid ocLasion tc le 
quire othere to do. His directions to his eaptiins and super 
cargoes, full, minute exact peremptory show the hand of a 
master. Every possible contingency waa foreseen nnd piovided 
for ; and he demanded (he most liCeial obedience to tl e mixim 
" Obey orders, though yon break owners He wculd dismiss a 
caplaia from his sen ice forever if he s'^xed the whole piofits of 
a voyage by departing from hi'j instrtictions He 111 so on one 
occasion. Add to this perfect knowledge of his ciaft that he had 
a self-control which never permitted him to anticipate his gdina 
or spread too wide his soils , that his industry knew no piuse 
that he was a close, haid birga ner keeping his word to the let 
ter, but eKacting hia nghts to tie letter that he had no vices 
and no vanities ; t! at he had no tolert ion for those calamities 
which result from t ce*! and canities thit his chantiei though 
frequent, were bestowel only upon unquestionably legitimate 
objects, and were never prof isl , that he was as wise in invest- 
ing as skilful in gaii ing money that he made his very plea isres 
profitable to himselt 1 1 mo ey gained to his ne ehboii ood in im 
proved fruits and vegetables that he had i d faniiy tD maintain 
and indulge; that he held in tttcr aversion and contempt the 
costly and burdensome ostcntitiun of i great establishment, fine 
equipages, and a ret up of seivants that he reduced himself to 
a money -malting i:iiaj?hii e lun at the minimum of expense — 
and we have an es[ lanj,tion of his rapi lly ac |i i d we iLh He 
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uacd to boast, after he was a, millionnaire, of wearing the same 
overcoat for fourteen winters ; and one of his clerks, who saw 
him every day for twenty years, declares that ho never remem- 
hered having seen him wear a new-looking garment but once. 
Let us note, too, that he was an adept in the art of getting men 
to serve him with devotion. He paid small salaries, and was 
never known in his life to bestow a grataity upon one who served 
him ; hut he knew how to make his humblest derk feel that the 
master's eye was upon him always. Violent in his outbreaks of 
anger, his business letters are singularly polite, and show con- 
sideration for the health and happiness of his subordinates. 

Legitimate commerce makes many men rich ; but in Girard's 
day no man gained by it ten millions of dollars. It was the war 
of 1812, which suspended commerce, that made this merchant so 
enormously rich. In 1811, the charter of the old United States 
Bank expired; and the casting-vote of Vice-President George 
Clinton negatived the hill for rechartering it. When war was 
imminent, Girard bad a million dollars in the bank of Baring 
Erothei-s in London. This large sum, useless then for purposes 
of commerce, — in peril, too, from the disturbed condition of 
English finance, — he invested in "United States stock and in 
stock of the United States Bank, both being depreciated in Eng- 
land. Being thus a large holder of the stock of the bank, the 
charter having expired, and its affairs being in liquidation, he 
bought out the entire concern ; and, merely changing the name to 
Girard's Bank, continued it in being as a private institution, in 
the same building, with the same coin in its vaults, the same 
bank-notes, the same cashier and clerks. The banking-house and 
the house of the cashier, which cost three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, he bought for one hundred and twenty thousand. 
The stock, which he bought at four hundred and twenty, proved 
to he worth, on the winding up of the old bank, four hundred and 
thirty-four. Thus, by this operation, he extricated his property 
in England, invested it wisely in America, established a new 
business in place of ono that could no longer he carried on, and 
saved the mercantile community from a considerable part of the 
loss and embarrassment which the total annihilation of the bank 
would have occasioned. 
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His managotnent of the bank perfectly illustrates his singular 
and apparently contradictory character. Hamilton used to say of 
Burr, that he was great in little tilings, and litile in great things. 
Girard in litile things frequently seemed little, but in great things 
he was often magnificently great. For example ; the old bank 
had been accustomed to present an overcoat to its watchman 
every Christmas ; Girard forbade the practice as extravagant , — 
the old bank had supplied penknives gratis to its clerks , Gnird 
made them buy their own; — the old bank had paid salines 
wiicli were higher than those given in other banks; Giraid cut 
them down to the average i-ate. To the watchman and the clerks 
this conduct, doubtless, seemed little. Without pausing to argue 
the question with them, let us contemplate the new banker in his 
great actions. He was the very sheet-anchor of the government 
credit during the whole of that disastrous war. If advances were 
required at a critical moment, it was Girard who was promptest 
to make them. "When all other banks and houses were contract- 
ing, it was Girard who stayed the panic by a timely and liberal 
expansion. When all other paper was depreciated, Girard'a 
notes, and his alone, were as good as gold. In 1814, when the 
credit of the government was at its lowest ebb, when a loan of 
five millions, at seven per cent interest and twenty dollars bonus, 
was up for weeks, and only procured twenty thousand dollars, it 
was " old Girard " who boldly subscribed for the whole amount ; 
which it once sji^e it m'^rket lalue, and infu'ied lite mto the 
paraljzed credit of the nation Affiii, m 181 G when the oub 
scriptions lagged foi the new tJmted States Bank Giiaid w«utcd 
until the list diy foz reoeiMag sulscnptions and then quietly 
Bubsciibed foi the whole imount not taken which was thiee mil 
lion one bundled thou«ind dolHrs And yet igiin in 1829 
when the enoimous espendituiea of Ppnnsyhmia upon her ca 
nals bad exhausted hei tieasury and impaired her credit, it w»s 
Guard who jievented the total suspension of the public wotka 
by a loan to the Goiernor which the assembling LegisUtuie 
might or m ght not reimburae 

Odlc duiingthcwii the contiol of the crm in the bank pio 
cuifl 1 m 1 __nil ad^antige In the spring of 1^13 hi', fine 
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ship the Monleaquieu ciimmed with tea acd fabiita from Cbma, 
was (.■i[tnred by i BiiHbIi shallop when she was aliio t witlin 
Delawire Bay News of the diaast^r ri-aehing &ini 1 fae sent 
orders to h s supercargo to treat for a ransom The Bsitish 
adminl gave up the ves el for one hundred and eighty thouiind 
dollaio in coin and despite this costly random, (he taigo jielded 
a larger pioflt than that of ■Miy ship of Ginid a dum g the whole 
of his meicantije career Te-i was then selling at wii piices 
Much of it bi ought, at luction two dollars and fouiteen cenls a 
pound, more than four times its cost in Ch;na. He appears to 
have gained about half a million of dollars. 

Prom the close of the war to the end of his life, a period of 
sixteen years, Girard pursued the even tenor of his way, as keen 
and steady iii the pursuit of wealth, and as careful in preserving 
it, as though his fortune were still insecure. Why was this ? 
We should answer the question thus r Because his defective edu- 
cation left hini no other resource. We frequently hear the " suc- 
cess " of such men as Astor and Girard adduced as evidence of 
the uselessness of early education, Oa the contrary, it is precise- 
ly such men who prove its necessity ; since, when they have 
conquered fortune, they know not how to avail themselves of its 
advantages. When Franklin had, at the age of forty-two, won a 
moderate competence, he could turn from business to science, and 
from science to tlie public service, using money as a means to the 
noblest ends. Strong-minded but unlettered men, like Girard, 
who cannot be idle, must needs plod oa to the end, adding super- 
fluous millions to their estates. In Girard's case, too, there was 
another cause of this entire devotion to business. His doraeslio 
sorrows had esti'anged him from mankind, and driven him into 
himself. Mr. Henry W. Arey, the very able and high-minded 
Secretary of Girard College, in whose custody are Girard's pa- 
pers, is convinced that it was not the love of money which kept 
him at work early and late to the last days of his life. 

" No one," he remarln, " who has had access to his private papers, 
can fail to become impressed with the belief tliat these early disap- 
pointments furnish the true key to his entire character. Originally 
IS impulses, the belief in childhood that he had not 
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been given lils Blare of tlie love and kindness wliicli wore extended to 
otliera changed the natural current of his feelings, and, acting on a 
warm and passionate temperament, alienated liint from his home, his 
parents, and his frienda. And when in after time there were super- 
added the years of hitter anguish resulting from his unfortunate and 
ill-adapted manriage, rendered even more poignant hy the necessity of 
concealment, and the consequent injustice of public sentiment, and 
marring all his cherished expectations, it may be readily understood 
why constant occupation became a necesaty, and labor a pleasure." 

Girard himself confirms (his opinion. In one of his letters of 
1820, to a friend in New Orleans, ho says ; — 

" I observe with pleasure that yon have a nmneroua family, that you 
are happy and in the possession of an honest fortune. This is ail that 
a wise man has the right to mah for As to myself, I live like a gal- 
ley-slave, constantiy occupied, and often passing the night without sleep- 
ing. I am wrapped up in a labyxmth of affairs, and worn out with 
care. I do not value fortune The love of labor is my highest ambi- 
tion. You perceive fJiat 3 oui situation is a thousand times preferable 

In his lifetime, as we haye remarked, few mea loved Girard, 
edll fewer understood faim. He was considered mean, hard, 
avaricioQS. If a rich man goes into a store to buy a yard of 
cloth, no one expects that he will give Ave dollare for it when the 
price is four. But there is a universal impression that it is 
" handsome " in him to give higher wages than other people to 
those who serve him, to bestow gratuities upon them, aud, espe- 
cially, to give away endless sums in charity. The truth is, how- 
ever, that one of the duties which a rich man owes to society is to 
be careful not to disturb the law of supply and demand by giving 
more money for anything than a fair price, and not to encourage 
improvidence and servility by inconsiderate and profuse gifts. 
Girard rescued his poor relations in France from want, and edu- 
cated nieces and nephews in his own house ; but his gifts to them 
were not proportioned to his own wealth, but to their circum- 
stances. His design evidently was to help them as much as 
would do them good, but not so much as to injure them as self- 
sustaining members of society. And surely it was well for every 
clerk in his bank to know tliat all he had to expect from the ricli 
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Girai-d was only what he would have received if he had served 
another hank. The money which in loose han^ might have re- 
laxed the arm of industry and the spirit of indepeadence, which 
might have pampered and debased a retinue of meuiala, and 
drawn around the dispenser a crowd of cringing beggars and ex- 
pectants, was invested ia solid houses, wbich Girard's books show 
yielded him a profit of three per cent, but which furnished to 
majiy families comfortable abodes at moderate rents. To the 
most passionate entreaties of failing merchanls for a loan to help 
them over a crisis, he was inflexibly deaf Thoy thouglit it 
meanness. But we can safely infei from dirards letters and 
conversation that he thought it aa injury to the community to 
avert from a man of business the consequences of exti-avagance 
and folly, which, in his view, were the sole causes of failure. If 
there was anything that Girard utterly despised and detested, it 
was that vicious mode of doing business which, together with ex- 
travagant living, causes seven business men in tea to fail every 
ten years. We are enabled ia state, however, on the best au- 
thority, that he was substantially just to those whom he employed, 
and considerately kind to his own kindred. At least he meant to 
be kindi he did for them what he really thought was for their 
good. To little children, and to them only, he was gracious and 
affectionate in manner. He was never so happy as when ho had 
a child to caress and play with. 

After the peace of 1815, Girard began to consider .what he 
should do with his millions after his death. He was then sixty- 
five, but he expected and meant to live to a good ago. "The 
Russians," he would say, when he was mixing his oUa podrida of 
a Russian salad, " understand best how to eat and drink ; and I 
am going to see how long, by following their customs, I can live." 
He kept an excellent table ; but he became abstemious as lie 
grew older, and lived chiefly on his salad and his good claret. En- 
joying perfect health, it was not until about the year 1328, when 
he was seventy-eight years of age, that he entered upon the se- 
rious consideration of a plan for the final disposal of his immense 
estate. Upon one point his mind had been long made up. " No 
man," said he, " shall be a gentleman on my money." He often, 
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said that, even if he had had a son, ho should have been bi-ought 
up to labor, and should not, by a great legacy, be exempted from 
the uecesaity of labor. " If I should leave him twenty thousand 
dollars," he said, " he would he lazy or turn gambler." Very 
likely. The son of a man like Girard, who was rii-tuoua without 
being able to make virtue engaging, whose mind was strong but 
rigid and ill-furnished, commanding but uninstruclive, is likely to 
Lave a barren mind and raropant desires, the twin causes of de- 
bauchery. His decided inclination was to leave the bulk of his 
property for the endowment of an institution of some kind for the 
benefit of Philadelphia. The only question was, what kind of in- 
stitution it should be. 

William J, Duane* was his legal adviser then, — that honest 
and intrepid William if. Duane who, a few years later, stood 
calmly his ground on the question of the removal of the deposits 
against the infuriate Jackaoa, the Kitchen Cabinet, and the 
Democratie party. Girard felt all the worth of this able and 
honorable lawyer. With him alone he conversed upon the pro- 
jected institution ; and Mr. Daaiie, without revealing his purpose, 
made inquiries among his h-avelled friends respecting the endowed 
establishments of foreign countries. For several months before 
sitting down to prepare the will, they never met without convers- 
ing upon this topic, which was also the chief subject of discourse 
between them on Sunday afternoons, when Mr. Duane invariably 
dined at Mr. Girard's country-house. A home for ibe education 
of orphans was at length decided upon, and then the will was 
drawn. For three weeks the lawyer and his client were closetedl, 
toiling at th m 1 f details of that curious document. 

The m n b q t were speedily arranged, though they were 
numerou and w 11 nsidered. He left to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital th ty th d dollars ; to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 

twenty th d to Ih Orphan Asylum, ten thonsand ; to the 

Lancast p bh hi the same sum ; the same for providing 
fnel for the poor in Ploladelpliia ; the saroo to the Society for the 
Relief of Distressed Sea-Captains and their famihes; to the 
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Freemasons of Pecnsjlvania, for the relief of poor members 
twenty tliousaud ; six thousand for the establishment of a fi-ee 
school in Passyunk, near Philadelphia ; to his surviving brother, 
and to his eleven niecea, he left gums varying from five thousand 
dollars to twenty thonsaud ; but to one of his nieces, who had a 
very large family, he left sixty thoiisaad dollars. To each of the 
captains who had made two voyages in his service, and who should 
bring his ship safely into port, he gave fifteen hundred dollars ; 
and to each of his apprentices, five hundred. To his old aervanfs, 
he left annuities of three hundred and five hundred dollars each. 
A portion of his valuable estates in Louisiana he bequeathed to 
the corporation of New Orleans, for the improvement of that city. 
Haifa million he left for certain impjxjvements in the city of 
Philadelphia; and to Pennsylvania, three hundred thousand dol- 
lars for her canals. The whole of the residue of his property, 
worth then about six millions of dollai-a, he devoted to the con- 
struction and endowment of a College for Orpiians. 

Accustomed all his life to give minute directions to those 
whom he selected to execute his designs, he followed the same 
system in that part of his will which related to tlie College. The 
whole will was written out three times, and some parts of it more 
than three. He strove most earnestly, and so did Mr. Duane, t.> 
matte every paragraph so clear that no one could misunderstand 
it. No candid peraon, sincerely desirous to understand his inten- 
tions, has ever found it difficult to do so. He direcled that the 
buildings should be constructed of the most durable materials, 
" avoiding useless ornament, attending chiefly to the Strength, 
convenience, and neatness of the whole." That, at least, is plain. 
He then proceeded to direct precisely what materials should be 
used, and how they should be used ; prescribing the number of 
buildings, iheir size, the number and size of the apartments in 
each, the thickness of each wail, giving every detail of construc- 
tion, as he would have given it to a builder. He then gave 
briefer directions as to the management of the institution. The 
orphans were to be plainly hut wholesomely fed, clothed, and 
lodged ; instructed in the English branches, in geometry, natural 
philosophy, the French and Spanish languages, and whatever else 
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might be deemed suitable and beneficial to them. " I would have 
them," saya the will, " taught facts and things, rather than words 
or signs." At the conclusion of the course, the pupils were to be 
apprenticed to "suitable occupations, as tho^e of at,iiculture, nav- 
igation, avts, mechanical trades, and manufa^tuies 

The most remarkable passage of the will is the following. 
The Italics are those of the original document 

"I enjwn and require that no ecde wtsfic missionary or mnister of 
any eect whUsoever, shall ever hold or exercne any ilaiion or duly what- 
ever m €ie said College; nor shall any such person ener be adrailled/or 
any purpose, or as a visitor, taithin the premises appropriated to ilie pur- 
poses of the said College. In making this restriction, I do not mean to 
cast any reflectfon upon any sect or person whatsoever ; but as there is 
such a multitude of sects, and such a diversity of opinion amongst them, 
I desire to keep the tender minds of the orphans, who are to derive 
advant^e from this bequest, &ee from the excitement which ctasHng 
doctrines and sectarian controversy ate so apt to produce ; my desire is, 
that all the instructors and teachers in the College shall take pains to 
instil into the minds of the scholars ihe purest principles of morality, so 
that, on their entrance into active life, they may, from inclination and 
ftoM, evince benevolence toward their fcUoiB-creaiMres, and a love of 
truth, sobriety, and industry, adopting at the same time such religious 
tenets as their malured reason may enable them to preffer." 

When Mr. Duane had written this passage at Girard's dicta- 
tion, a conversation occurred between them, which revealed, per- 
haps, one of the old gentleman's reasons for inserting it, " What 
do you think of that?" asked Girard. Mr. Duane, being unpre- 
pared to comment upon such an unexpected injunction, replied, 
after a long pause, "I can only say now, Mr. Girard, that I think 
it will make a great sensation." Girard then said, " I can tell 
you something else it will do, — it wOl please the Quakers." He 
gave another proof of his regard for tlie Quakers by naming three 
of them as ihe executors of his will ; the whole number of the 
executors being five. 

In February, 1830, the will was executed, and deposited in 
Mr. Girard's iron safe. None but tlie two men who had drawn 
the will, and the three men who witnessed the signing of it, 
were aware of its existence ; and none but Gii'ard and Mr. Dii- 
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ane hid the ka.';t Lnonledge of its contents There never was 
such a itLfper ot his own seciete as Guard, aad never a more 
faithful keepei of other mens leciots than Mr Duane. And 
here we have another dlustiition of the old rain's character. 
He had just signed a will of uncximplcd lil erilitj to the public ; 
and the sum whu-h he ga\e the able and Jcvited lawyer for his 
three weeks' labor iu drawing it was three hundred dollars ! 

Girard lived nearly two years longer, always devoted to busi- 
ness, and still investing his gains with care. An accident iu the 
street gave a shock to his constitution, from, which he never fully 
recovered; and in December, 1831, when he was nearly eighty- 
two years of age, an attack of influenza terminated his life. 
True to his principles, he refused to be cupped, or to take drugs 
into his system, though both were prescribed by a physician 
whom he respected. 

Death having dissolved the powerful spell of a presence which 
few men had been able to resist, it was to be seen how fai- his 
will would be obeyed, now that ho was no longer able personally 
to enforce it. The old man lay dead in hia house in Water 
Street. While the public out of doors were curious enough to 
learn what he had done with his money, there was a smaller 
number within the house, the kindred of the deceased, in whom 
this curiosity raged like a mania. They invaded the cellars of 
the house, and, bringing up bottles of the old man's choice wine, 
kept up a continual carouse. Surrounding Mr. Duane, who had 
been present at Mr. Girard's death, and remained to direct his 
funeral, they demanded to know if there was a will. To silence 
their indecent clamor, he told them there was, and that he was 
one of the executors. On hearing this, their desbe to learn its 
contents rose to fury. In vain the executors reminded them 
that decency required that the will should not be opened till after 
the funeral. They even threatened legal proceedings if the will 
were not immediately produced ; and at length, to avoid a public 
scandal, the executors consented to have it read. These affec- 
tionate relatives being assembled in a parlor of the house in 
which the body of their benefactor lay, the will was taken from 
the iron safe by one of the executors.* 

« Mr. Duano. 
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When he had opened it, and was about to begin to read, he 
chanced to look over the top of the document at the company 
seated before him. No artist that ever held a bi-uih could depict 
the paasioQ of curiosity, the frenzy of especiation, expressed in 
that group of pallid faces. Every individual among them ex- 
pected to leave the apartment the conscioua possesisor of millions, 
for no one had dreamed of the probability of his leaving the balk 
of his estate to the public If they had ever heard of his saying 
that no one should be gentleman upoa Lis money, they had for- 
gotten or disbelieved it. The opening paragraphs of the will all 
tended to confirm their hopes, since the bequests to existing insti- 
tutions were of small amount. But the reader soon reached the 
part of the will which assigned to ladies and gentlemen present 
such trifling sums as five thousand dollars, ten thousand, twenty 
thousand ; and he arrived erelong at the sections which disposed 
of millions for the benefit of great cities and poor children. Some 
of them made not the slightest attempt to conceal their disap- 
pointment and dbgusf. Men were there who had mawied with 
a view to share the wealth of Girard, and had been waiting years 
for his death. "Women were there who had looked to that event 
as the beginning of their enjoyment of life. The imagination of 
the reader must supply the details of a scene which we might 
think dishonored human nature, if we could beheve that human 
nature was meant to be subjected to such a strain. It had beea 
better, perhaps, if the rich man, in hia own lifetime, had made 
his kindred partakers of his superabundance, especially as he had 
nothing else that he could share with them. They attempted, on 
grounds that seem utterly frivolous, to break the will, and em- 
ployed the most eminent counsel to conduct their cause, but with- 
out effect. They did, however, succeed in getting the property 
acquired after the execution of the will ; which Girard, disregard- 
ing the opinion of Mr. Duane, attempted by a postscript to include 
in the will. " It will not stand," said the lawyer. " Yes it will," 
said Girard. Mr. Duane, knowing hia man, was silent; and the 
courts have since decided that his opinion was correct. 

Thirty-three years have passed since the city of Philadelphia 
entered upon the possession of the enormous and growing estate 
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with wiiich 111-. Girai-d intrusted it. It is a question of general 
interest how the trust has been administered. No citizen of Phil- 
adelphia needs to be informed, that, in some particulars, the gov- 
eniment of their city has shown little more regard to tlie manifest 
will of Girard than his nephews and nieces did. If he were to 
revisit the bants of the Schuylkill, would he recognize, in the 
splendid Grecian temple that stands in the cenfre of the College 
groun^, the home for poor orphans, devoid of needless ornament, 
which he directed should be built there ? It is singular that the 
very ornaments which Girard particularly disliked are those 
which have been employed in the erection of this temple ; name- 
ly, pillars. He had such an aversion to pillars, that be held at 
one lime mediiatfid taking down those which supported the por- 
tico of his bank. Behold his CoUege surrounded with thirty-four 
Corinthian columns, six feet in diameter and flfty-nine iu height, 
of marble, with capitals elaborately carved, each pillar having 
cost thirteen thousand dollars, and the whole colonnade four 
hundred and forty thousand ! And this is the abode of poor 
little boys, who will leave the gorgeous scene to labor in shops, 
and to live in such apartments as are usually assigned to appren- 

Now there is probably no community on earth where the num- 
ber of honorable men bears a larger proportion to the whole pop- 
ulation than in Philadelphia. Philadelphia is a community of 
honest dealers and faithful workmen. It is a matter of the high- 
est interest to know how it could happen that, in such a city, a 
bequest for such a purpose should be so monstrously misappro- 
priated. 

The magnitude of the bequest was itself one cause of its mis- 
appropriation, and the habits of the country were another. When 
we set about fomiding an institution, our first proceeding is to 
erect a vast and imposing edifice. When we pronounce the woi-d 
College, a vision of architecture is called up. It was natural, 
therefore, that the people of Philadelphia, bewildei-ed by the an- 
precedented amount of the donation, should look to see the mo- 
notony of their city relieved by something novel and stupendous 
in the way of a building ; and there appeal's to have been no one 
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to remind ihem that tbe value of a school depends wholly upon 
the teachers who conduct it, provided those teachers are free to 
execute their plans. The immediate cause, however, of the re- 
markable departure from the will in the construction of the prin- 
cipal edifice was this : the custody of the Girard estate fell into 
the hands of the politicians of the city, who regarded the patron- 
age appertaining theretmto as part of the " spoils " of victory at 
the polls. As we live at a time >ihen honest lovers of their 
country frequently meditate on the means of rescuing important 
public interests from the control of pohtu iiub, we shall not deem 
a litlle of our space lU bestowed lu lecouating the history of the 
preposterous edifice which Guard s money paid for, and which 
Girard's will forbade. 

On this subject we can avail ourselves of the testimony of the 
late Mr. Duane. During his oivn lifetime he would not per- 
mit the following narrative to he published, though he allowed it 
to be used as a source of iaformation. We can now give it in bis 
own words : — 

" In relation to the Girard College, €ie vihde community ofPhiladel- 
pkia, and all political parties in it, are culpable. At the time of Mr. 
Girard's death there was a mixture of Democrats and Federalists in our 
Couacils ; the former preponderating in number. It is said that of all 
steps the first is the most important, and that tbe first proceeding has 
either a good or a bad influence in all that follow. Now, what was 
the first step of the Democratic Councils, after Mr. Girard's death, in re- 
lation to tbe College ? Were they satisfied with the plan of it as de- 
scribed in his will ? Did they scout the project of building a palace 
for poor orphans ? Were there no views to offices and profits under 
the trust ? Aa I was in the Select Council at the tune myself, I can 
partly answer these questions. Instead of considering the plan of a 
College ^ven in tbe will a good one, the Democratic Councils offered 
rewards to architects for other plans. And as to offices, some members 
of Councils looked forward to them, to say nothing of aspirants out of 

. " I have ever been a Democrat in principle myself, but not so much 
of a modern one in practice as to pretend that the Democratic party 
are free from blame as to the College. If they bad been content with 
Mr. Girard's plain plan, would they have called in aa-chltects for others ? 
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If they had been opposed to pillars and oniamcnfa, why did they invite 
scientific men to prepare pictures and plane almost inevitably orniir 
mental ? If they had l>een so careftil of iJie trust funds, why did they 
stimulate the community, by presenting to them architectural drawiliga, 
to prefer some one of them to the simple plan of Girard himself? Be- 
wdes, after tUey had been removed from power, and saw preparations 
made for a temple surrounded with costly columns, why d' 1 h at 
invoke the Democratic Legislature to arrest that proceedin If h y 
at any time whatever did make such an appeal, I have n 11 

of it For party effect, much may have been said and d n 

election day, but I am not aware that otherwise amy r tan was 
made. No donbt there were many good men in the Democnti p y 
in J831-2, and there always have been many good men b I 

doubt whether those who made the most noise about the College on 
election days were either the best Democrats or the best men. The 
leaders, as they are called, were jast as factious as the leaders of their 
opponents. Tke struggle of both for ike Girard Fund was mainly milk 
a viem to party influence. How much at variance with Mr. Giraid's 
wishes this course was, may readily be shown. 

" Immediately after hia death in 1831, Ms will was published in the 
newspapers, in almana<!s, and in other shapes likely to make its contents 
universally known. In it he said ; 'In relation to the organization of 
the Collie and ils appurtenances, I leave necessarily many detwla to 
the mayor, aldermen, and citizensof Philadelphia, and their successors; 
and I do so with the more confidence, as, from the nature of my be- 
quests and the benefit to result from them, I trust that my feUow-citi- 
zens will observe and evince especial care and anxiety in selecting 
members for their City Councils and other agents.' 

" What appeal could have been more emphatic than this ? How 
eould the testator have more delicately, but clearly, indicated bis anx- 
iety that his Mtate should be regarded as a sacred provision for poor 
orphans, and not ' spoils ' for trading politicians ? 

"In this city, however, as ahnost everywhere else, to the public dis- 
credit and injury, our social afiairs had been long mingled with the 
party questions of the Eepublic. At each rise or fell of one or the 
other party, the 'spoils' were greedily sought for. Even scavengers, 
unless of the victorious party, were deemed unworthy to sweep our 
streets, Mr. Girard's estate, therefore, very soon became an object of 
desire with eath party, in order to increase its strength and favor its 
adherents. Instead of selecting for the Councils the best men of the 
whole community, as Mr. Girard evidentiy desired, the citizens of Phil- 
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adelphia persisted in preaerring iactioiis distinctions, and in October, 
1832, the Federal candidates prevailed, 

"Tlie triumphant party soon manifested a sense of their newly ac- 
quired power. Without making any trial whatever of the effioiency 
of the rules prepared by their predecessors for the management of the 
Girard trusts, they at once abolished th&ra ; and there were various 
other analogous evidences of intolerance. 

" Without asserting that party passions actuated them, certMn it is, 
that those who were now in power placed none of Mr. Girard's inti- 
mate friends in any poation where they could aid in carrying out bis 
views. No serious application was ever made, to my knowledge, to 
one of them for explanation on any point deemed doubtful. On the 
contrary, objections made by myself and others to the erection of a 
goi^eous temple, instead of a plain building for orphans, were utterly 
disregarded. 

" A majority of the citizens of Philadelphia as a political class, and 
not a majority, as a social community, as trustees of a fund for orphans, 
having IJius got entire control of the Girard estate, they turned their 
attention to the plans of a College collected by their Democratic pre- 
decessors. Neither of the parties appears to have originally eon^dered 
whether the plan described in the will ought not to be followed, if that 
could be done practically. The main desire of both so far seems to 
have been to build in the vicinity of this city a more magnificent 
edifice than any other in the "Union. 

" At this time, Mr. Nicholas Biddle was in the zenith of his power. 
Hundreds of persons, who at the present day find feult with him, were 
then his worshippers. He could command any post which he was wiU- 
ing to fill, I do not pretend that he sought any post, 'but it suited his 
inclinations to be at the head of those who were intrusted by Coun- 
cils with the construction of the Collie. Over his colleagues in this, 
as in another memorable instance, he seems to have had an absolute 
controL The architect, also, whose' plan had been preferred, appears 
to have considered himself bound to adapt it to Mr. Biddle's concep- 
tions of true excellence. And yon now behold the result, — a splendid 
temple in an unfinished state, instead of the imostentatious edifice con- 
templated by Mr. Girard. 

" Is all this surprising 'i Why should Democrats think it so ? It was 
by fbem that plans and pictures of architects were caEed for. Why 
should their opponents be astonished 7 It was by them that a carle 
blancJie seems to have been ^ven to Mr. Biddle in relation to tiie plans 
and the College. Is Mr. Biddlo culpable ? Is there no excuse for one 
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so strongly tempted as lie was, not merely to produce a splendid edi- 
fice, but to connect hie name, in some measure, with that of its found- 
er V While I am not an apologist for Mr. Biddle, I am not willing to 
ci^t blame upon him alone for the waste of time and money that we 
have witnessed. Aa a classical scholar, a man of taste, and a traveller 
abroad, it was not unnatural that he should desire to see near his na- 
tive city the most magnificent edifice in North America. HaviDg all 
the pride and sense of power which adulation is calculated to produce, 
the plain house described in his will may have appeared to him 3 prof- 
anation of all that is beautiful in architecture, and an outrage at once 
aganst all the Grecian orders. In shori:, the will of Mr. Girard to the 
contrary, Mr. Biddle, like another distinguished person, may have 
Baid, ' 1 take the responsibility I ' 

" It is true that this responsibiEty was a serious one, but less so to 
Mr. Biddle than to the City Councils. They were the trustees, and 
ought to have considered Mr. Girard's will as law to them. They 
should have counted the cost of departing from it. They ought to 
have reflected that by departing fi\)m it many orphans would be ex- 
cluded from tiie benefits of education. They sbould have considered 
whelier a Grecian temple would be such a place as poor orphans 
destined to labor ought to be reared in. The Councils of 1832-3, 
therefore, have no apology to offer. But Mr. Biddle may well say to 
all our parties ; ' You are all more in fault than I am. You Demo- 
crats gave rewards for plans. You Federalists submitted tbose plans 
to me, and I pointed out the one I thought the best, making improve- 
ments upon it. A very few persons, Mr. Eonaldson, Mr. Duane, and 
one or two others alone objected ; while the majority of my fellow- 
citizens, the Councils, and the Legislature, all looked on at what I was 
doing, and were silent.' " 

While erecting an edifice the moat opposite to Girard'a inten- 
tions that could be contrived by man, tlie architect was permitted 
to follow the directions of the will in minor particulars, that ren- 
dered the building as inconvenient as it was magnificent. The 
vaulted ceilings of those spacious rooms reverberated to such a 
degree, that not a class could say its lesson in them IJil ihey were 
liuug with cotton cloth. The massive walls exuded dampness 
continually. The rooms of the uppermost story, lighted only 
from above, were so hot in the summer as to bo useless ; and the 
lower rooms were so coH in winter as to endanger the hesdth of 
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the inmates. It h-js required ingenuity ind cspenae to render 
the main building hibitihk , hut e^en now the visitor Lannot hut 
smile as he compaies the splendor of the architectuie wilh the 
homely henevolence of iti purpose The Paithcnon w^= ■v 'iuit- 
able dwelling-place fir a marble goddess, but the mothers of 
Athens would have shuddeied at the thought of consigning their 
little boys to dwell in its chilling grandeui~ 

We can scarcely oveiatate the had effect of this first mistate 
It has eonstanlly tended (o ohscuie Mi Guild's reil purpose, 
which was to affoid a plain, comfoita! le home, ind i pla,in, suh- 
stantial education to poor orphans, destined to gam their h\ elihood 
by labor. Always there have been two parties in the Boird of 
Directors : one favoring a scheme which would make the College 
a college ; the other striving to keep it down to the modest level 
of the founder's intentions. That huge and dazzling edifice 
seems always to Lave been exerting a powerful influence against 
the stricter construcfionists of the will. It is only within the last 
two yeai-8 that this silent but ponderous argument has been par- 
tiaUy overcome by the resolute gooJ-sense of a majority of the 
Directors. Wot the least evil consequent upon the erection of 
this building was, that the delay in opening the College caused 
the resignation of its first President, Alexander D. Bache, a gen- 
tleman who had it in him to organize the institution aright^ and 
^ve it a fair sfart. It is a curious fact, that the extensive report; 
by this genlleman of his year's observation of the orphan schools 
of Europe has not been of any practical use in the organization 
of Girard College. Either the Directors have not consulted it, 
or they have found nothing in it available for their purpose. 

The first class of one hundred pupils was admitted to the Col- 
lege on the first day of the year 18i3. The number of inmaiea 
is now sis hundred. The estate wiU probably enable the Direc- 
tors to admit at length as many as fifteen hundred. It will he 
seen, therefore, that Girard College, merely from the number of 
its pupils, ia an institution of great importance. 

Sixteen years have gone by since the College was opened, 
but it cannot yet be said that the policy of the Directors is fixed. 
These Directors, appointed by the City Counoils, are eighteen in 
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number, of whom six go out of oiSoe every year, while the Coun- 
dls themselves are annually elected. Hence the difflcalty of set- 
tling upon a plan, and the greater difficulty of adhering to one. 
Sometimes a majority has favored the inti-oductioa of Latin or 
Greek ; again, the manual-labor system has had advocates ; some 
have desired a liberal scale of living for the pupils ; otters have 
thought it best to give them Spartan fare. Four times the Pres- 
ident has been changed, and there have been two periods of con- 
siderable length when there was no President. There Lave been 
dissensions without and trouble within. As many as forty-four' 
boys have run away in a single year. Meanwhile, the Annual 
Reports of the Directors have usually been so vague and so ret- 
icent, that the public was left utterly in the dark as to the condi- 
tion of the institution. Letters from masters to whom pupils 
have been apprenticed were published in lie Reports, but only 
the letters which had nothing but good to say of tho apprentices. 
Large numbers of the boys, it is true, have done and are doing 
credit to the College; but the public have no means of judging 
whether, upon tie whole, the training of the College has been 
successful. 

Nevertheless, we believe wo may say with truth that invalu- 
able experience has been gained, and genuine progress has been 
made. To maintain and educate six hundred boys, even if those 
boys had enlightened parents to aid in the work, is a task which 
would exhaust the wisdom and the tact of the greatest educator 
that ever lived. But these boys arc all fatherless, and many of 
them motherless ; the mothers of many are ignorant and unwise, 
of some are even vicious and dissolute. A large number of the 
boys are of very inferior endowments, have acquired bad habils, 
have inherited evil tendencies. It would be hard to overstate 
the difBculty of the work which the will of Girard has devolved 
upon the Directors and teachers of Girard College. Mistakes 
have been made, but perhaps they have not been more serious or 
more numerous than we ought to expect in the forming of an in- 
stitution absolutely unique, and composed of maforial the most 
unmanageable. 

Tiiere are indications, too, that the period of esperiment draws 
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to an end, aud that the final plan of the College, on the basis of 
common-sense, is about to be settled. Mr. Richard Vans, the 
present head of the Board of Directors, writes Reports in a style 
most ecceatric, and not always intelli^ble to remote readers ; but 
it is evident (hat his heart is in the work, and that he belongs to 
the party who desire, the College to be the useful, unambitious 
institution that Gii-ard wished it to be. His Reports are not 
written with rose-water. They say something. They confess 
some failures, as well as vaunt some successes. We would ear- 
nestly advise the Directors never to shriak from taking the public 
into their confidence. The public is wiser and better than any 
man or any board. A plain statement every year of fiie real 
condition of the College, the real difficulties in the way of its 
organization, would have been far better than the carefully 
uttered notbiaga of which the Annual Reports Lave generally 
consbted. It was to Philadelphia that Girard lait his estate. 
The honor of Philadelphia is involved in its faithful adminis- 
tration. Fhiiatlelphia liaa a right to know how it is adminia- 
tered. 

The President of the College is Major Richard Somers Smith, 
a graduate of West Point, where he was afterwards a Professor. 
He has served with distinelJoii in the Army of the Potomac, in 
which he commanded a brigade. To learn how to be an effi- 
cient President of Girard College is itself a labor of years; 
and Major Smith is only in the second yeai- of hia incumbency. 
The highest hopes are indulged, however, that under his energetic 
rule, the College will become all that the public ought to expect. 
He seems to have perceived at once the weak point of the insti- 
tution. 

" I find in the College," he says in one of Ms monthly reports, "a 
certiun degree of impatience of study, an inertneas, a dr^^ng along, 
an infection of ' young- Americanism,' a disposition to flounder along 
through duties half done, hurrying to reach — what is never attained 
— an ' easy success ' ; and I observe tliat this state of things is confined 
to the higher departments of study. In the elementary departments 
there is life ; but as soon as the boy bas acquired the rudiments of his' 
English or common-school education, he begins to chafe, and to feel 
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that it is time for tim to go out, and to make taste to ' finish ( I ) his 
Btudies,'— wliicii of course lie does ■without mucli heart," 

And again ; — ■ 

" The ' poor white male orphan,' dwelling for aight or ten years in 
comfort almost amotinlang to luxurj-, waited upon by servants and ma- 
chinery in nearly all his domestic requirements, tmused to lahor, or la- 
hoving only occasionally, with some reward in view in the form of ex- 
tra privileges, finds it hard to descend from his fencied elevaflon to the 
lot of a simple apprentice ; and his disappointment is not soothed by 
the diaeovery that with all his learning he has not learned wherewithal 
to give ready satisfaction to his magter." 

It has been difficult, also, to indtice the large manufacturers to 
take apprentices ; they are now accustomed to place boys at once 
upon the footing of men, paying them such wages as they are 
worth. Men who employ forty boys will not generally undertake 
the resjKinsibilities involved in receiving them as bound appren- 
tices for a term of years. 

To remedy all these evils, Major Smith proposes to add to the 
College a Manual Lahor Department, in which the elder boys 
shall acquire the rudiments of the arts and trades to which they 
are destined. This will alleviate the tedium of the College rou- 
tine, assist the physical developmeat of the boys, and send them 
forth prepared to render more desirable help to their employers. 
The present Board of Directors favor the scheme. 

In one particular the College has fulfilled the wishes of its 
founder. He said in his will, "1 desire that by every proper 
means, a pure attachment to our republican institutions, and to 
the sacred rights of conscience, as guaraafeed by our happy Con- 
stitution, shall be formed and fostered in the minds of the schol- 
ars." Three fourths of the whole number of young men, out of 
their time, who were apprenticed from Girard College, have 
joined the Union army. We must confess, also, that a consid- 
erable number of ils apprentices, not out of their time, have run 
away for the same purpose. "With regard to tlie exclusion of 
ecclesiastics, it is agreed on all hands that no evil has resulted 
from that singular injunction of the will. On the contrary, it has 
served to call particular attention to the religious instruction of 
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the pupils. TtG only effect of the clause is, that the morning 
prayers and the Sunday services are conducted by gentlemen 
who have not undergone the ceremony of ordiaation. 

The income of the Girard estate is now about two hundred 
thousand dollars a year, and it is increasing. Supposing that 
only one half of this revenue is appropriated to tiie College, it is 
still, we believe, the largest endowment in tlio country for an 
educational purpose. The means of the College are therefore 
ample. To make those means effective in the highest degree, 
some mode must be devised by which the politics of the city shall 
cease to influence the choice of Directors. In other words, 
" Girard College must be taken out of politics." The Board of 
Directors should, perhaps, be a more permanent body than it 
now is. At the earliest pcssible moment a scheme of instruction 
shoald be agreed upon, which should remaiQ unchanged, in its 
leading features, long enough for it to be judged by its results. 
The President must be clothed with ample powers, and held re- 
sponsible, not for methods, but results. He must bo allowed, at 
least, to nominate all his assistants, and to recommend the re- 
moval of any for reasons given ; and both his nominations and 
his recommendations of removal, so long as the Directors desire 
to retain his services, should bo ratified by them. He must be 
made to feel strong in his place ; othei-wise, he will be tempted 
to waste his strength upon the management of committees, and 
general whitewashing. Human nature is so constituted, that a 
gentleman with a large family will not willingly give up an in- 
come of three thousand dollars a year, with lodging in a marble 
palace. If he is a strong man and an honorable, he will do it, 
rather than fill a post the duties of which an ignorant or offluous 
committee prevent his discharging. If he is a weak or di-honest 
man, he will cringe to that committee, and expend all Ins mge- 
nuity in making the College show well on puiilic days. It might 
even bo well, in order to strengthen the President, to gne him 
the right of appeal to the Mayor and Councils, in case of an 
irreconcilable difference of opinion between him and the Directors. 
Everything depends upon the President. Given the right Pres- 
ident, with power enough and time enough, and the success of 
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: assured. Given a bad President, or a good one 
1 by committeea, or too dependent upon a board, and 
the College will be tbe reproach of Philadelphia, 

It is a question with political economists, whether, upon the 
whole, such endowments as this are a good or an evil to a com- 
munity. There is now a considerable party in England, among 
whom are several clergymen of the Established Church, who 
think it would be better for England if every endowment were 
swept away, and thus to each succeeding generation were re- 
stored the privilege of supporting all its poor, caring for all its 
sick, and educating all its joung Dr. Cbalmers appears to have 
been mclmed to an opinioa like this. It will be long, however, 
befoie this question becomes vital in America. Girard College 
must continue for generatuns to weigh heavily on Philadelphia, 
or tohgbten its bur leu's The conduct of those who have charge 
of it in its inf'mcy y, ill go far to determine whether it shall be an 
argument for or agiinit the utility of endowments. Meanwhile, 
we advise gpntlemi,n who hue mill ons to leave behind them not 
to impose diffii ult conditions upon the future, which the future 
may be un ible or unwilling to fulfil ; but either to bestow their , 
weilfh for some oLject thit can be mimediately and easily accom- 
plished, or else imitate the conduct of that respectable and public- 
spirited man who left five pounds towards the discbarge of his 
country's debt 
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A FEW years ago it seemed probable that the people of the 
United States would he supplied with news chiefly through 
the agency of newspapers published in the city of Mew York. 
We were threatened with a paper despotism similar to that former- 
ly exercised in Great Britain by the London Times; since, when 
one city furnishes a country with newspapers, one newspaper is 
sure, at length, to gain such a predominance over others that its pro- 
prietor, if he is equal to his position, wields a power greater than 
ought to he intrusted to an individuaL There have been periods 
when the director of tlio London Times appeared to be aa truly 
the monarch of Great Britaia as Henry VIII. once was, or as 
William Pitt during the Seven Tears' War. It was, we believe, 
the opinion of the late Mr. Cobden, which Mr. Kinglake con- 
firms, that the editor of the London Times could have prevented 
the Crimean War. Certainly lie conducted it. Demosthenes 
did not more truly direct the resources of Athena against Philip, 
than did this invisible and anonymous being those of the British 
Empire against Eussia. The first John Walter, who was to jour- 
nalism what James Watt was to the steam-engine, had given this 
man daily access to the ear of England; and to that ear he ad- 
dressed, not the effusions of his own mind, but the whole purchas- 
able eloquence of his country. He had relays of Demosthenes. 
The man controlling such a press, and fit to control it, can bring 
the available and practised intellect of his country to bear upon 
the passions of his counti-ymen ; for it is a fact, that nearly the 
whole literary talent of a nation is at the command of any honor- 
able man who has money enough, with tact enough. The editor 
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who expends fifty guineas a day in the pumtase of tlirce short 
essays can have them written by the men who can do them best. 
WTiat a power is this, to say three things every morning to a 
whole nation, — to say them with all the force which genius, 
tnowledge, and practice united can give, — and to say them with- 
out audible contradiction ! Fortunate for England is it that this 
power is no longer concentrated ia a single man, and that the 
mighty influence once wielded by an individual will henceforth be 
exerted by a profession. 

We in America have escaped all danger of ever falling under 
the dominion of a paper despot. There will never be a Times in 
America. Twenty years ago the New York news and the New 
York newspaper reached distant cities at the same moment ; hut 
since the introduction of the telegraph, the news outstrips the 
newspaper, and is ^ven to the public by the local press. It is 
this fact which forever limits the circulation and national imi»r- 
tance of the New York press. The New York papers reach a 
village in Vermont late in the afternoon, — six, eight, ten hours 
after a carrier has distributed the Springfield Eepublican; and 
nine people in ten will be content with the brief telegrams of the 
local centre. At Chicago, the New York paper is forty hours 
behind the news ; at San Francisco, thirty days ; in Oregon, forty. 
Before California had been reached by the telegraph, the New 
York newspapers, on the arrival of a steamer, were sought with 
an avidity of which the most ludicrous accounts have been given. 
If the news was important and the supply of papers inadequate, 
nothing was more common than for a lucky newsboy to dispose 
of his last sheets at five times their usual price. All this has 
changed. A spirited local press has anticipated the substance of 
the news, and most people wait tranquilly for the same local press 
to spread before them the particulars when the tardy mail 
arrives. Even the weekly and semi-weekly editions issued by 
the New York daily press have probably reached their maximum 
of importance ; since the local daily press also publishes weekly 
and semi-weekly papers, many of which are of high excellence 
and are alwajs improving, and have the additional attraction of 
full local intelligence. If some bold Yankee should invent a 
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method by whicli a bundle of newspapers could bo shot from 
New York to Chicago in half an hour, it would certainly enhance 
the importance of the New York papers, and diminiah that of the 
rapidly expanding and able press of Chicago. Such an inven- 
tion 13 possible ; nay, we think ic a probability. But even in that 
case, the local news, and, above all, the local advertising, would 
still remaiD as the basis of a great, lucradve, honorable, and very 
attractive business. 

We believe, however, that if the local press were annihilated, 
and this wh I 1 i dependent upon the press of a singlB 

city, still h i I be fe from a paper despotism ; because the 
power of h d 11 ens as the intelligence of the people in- 
creases, Th j f the editorial is gone. Just as there is 
a party in E 1 1 wh propose the omission of the sermon from 
the ch«r h rv metbing no longer needed by the people, 
so there are journihats wlio thnk the time is at hindfoi the T,boli 
tion of editonali and the concentrition of the whole foice of 
journalism upon presentmg to the \ ubli the hi torj and p ctuie 
of the daj The time for this has not cjmc, and may never 
come, but our journalists aheady know that editorials neither 
make nor mai a daily [ apei that they do not mu h influence the 
public mind, noi change many votes iid that the }Oner and sue 
cess of a newspipei depend finally upon its success in getting and 
its skill in exhibiting the news The word newspapei is the 
exact and complete desuif tion of the thing which the true jour 
nah t aims to produce The news is bis work editoriils are hia 
play The newo is the point of malrj it la Hat fir which 
nineteen twentieths of the people buy up vspipera it is that 
which constitutes the power and value of the diily press it la 
thit which determines the rank of every newspapei in every free 
country 

No editor therefore Bill ever reign ovei the United States, 
^nd Ihe hlw pipers of no one city w 11 attain uniietsal currency 
Hence the iraportini^ of jiurmliam n the Unite! States By 
the time a town his ten thouaand inhibitant it u uilly has a 
daily papei and in most large cities there i^> a dailj pipei for 
e\cij twentj thDusanl people In miny ot the Western cttiea 
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tliere arc daily newspapers conducted with great energy, and on 
a scale of expenditure which enahles them to approximate real 
excellence. Many of our readers will live to see the day when 
there will be in Chicago, St. Louis, Mew Orleans, Cincinnati, and 
San Francisco daily newspapers more complete, better executed, 
and produced at greater expense than any newspaper now existing 
in the United Sfates. This is a great deal to say, in view of the 
fact, that, during the late war, one of the New Tork papers ex 
pended in war correspondence alone two thousand dollars a week. 
Nevertheless, we believe it. There will never be two newspapers 
in any one city that can sustain such an expenditure;, but in fif- 
teen years from to-day there will be one, we think, in each of our 
great cities, and besides that one there will be four or five strug- 
gling to supplant it, as well aa one or two having humbler aims 
and content with a lowlier position. 

It is plain that journalism will henceforth and forever be an 
important and crowded profession in the United States. The 
daily newspaper is one of those things which are rooted in the ne- 
cessities of modem civilization. The sleam-eagine is not more 
essential to us. The newspaper is that which connects each in- 
dividual with the general life of mankind, and makes him part and 
parcel of the whole ; so that we can ahnost say, that those who 
neither read newspapers nor converse with people who do read 
them are not members of the human family; — though, like the 
negroes of Guinea, they may become such in time. They are 
beyond the pale ; they have no hold of the electric chain, and 
therefore do not receive the shock. 

There are two mornings of the year on which newspapers have 
not hitherto been published in the city of Now York, — the 5th 
of July, and the 2d of January. A shadow appears to rest on 
the world during those days, as when there is an eclipse of the 
sun. We are separated from our brethren, cut off, lost, alone ; 
vague apprehensions of evil creep over the mind. We feel, in 
some degree, as husbands feel who, far from wife and children, 
say to themselves, shuddering, " What things tnay have happened, 
and I not know it I " Nothing quite dispels the gloom until the 
Evening Post — how eagerly seised — assures us that nothing 
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very particular has happened since our last. It is amusing to 
notice how universal ia tlie tabit of reading a mormog paper. 
Hundreds of vehicles and. vessels convey the business men of New 
York to that extremity of Manhattan Island- which may be re- 
garded aa the counting-house of the "Western Continent. It is 
not uncommon for every individual in a cabin two hundred feet 
long to he sitting absorbed in his paper, like boys conning their 
lessons on their way to school. Still more Btriking is it to ob- 
serve the torrent of workingmen pouring down town, many of 
tliem reading as they go, and most of them provided with a neivs- 
paper for dinner-time, not less as a matter of course than the tin 
kettle which contains the material portion of the repast. Notice, 
too, the long line of hackney-coaches oa a staad, nearly every 
driver sitting on his box reading his paper. Many of our Boston 
friends have landed in New York at five o'clock in the morning, 
and ridden, up town in the street cars, filled, at that hour, with 
women and boys, folding newspapers and throwing off bundles 
of them from time to time, which are caught by other hoys and 
women in waiting. Carriers are flitting in every direcdon, and 
the town is alive with the great business of getting two hundred 
thousand papers distributed before breakfast. 

All this is new, but it ia also permanent. Having once had 
daily papers, we can never again do without them ; so perfectly 
does this great invention accord with the genius of modem life. 
The art of journalism is doubtless destined fo continuous improve- 
ment for a long time to come ; the newspapers of the future will 
be more convenient, and better in every way, than those of the 
present day ; but the art remains forever an indispensable auxili- 
ary to civilization. And this is so, not by virtue of editorial 
essays, but because joornalisai brings the events of the time to 
bear upon the instruction of the time. An editorial essayist is a 
man addressing men ; but the skilled and faithful joumahst, re- 
cording with exactness and power the thing that has come to 
pass, is Providence addressing men. The thing that has actually 
happened, — to know that is the beginning of wisdom. AH else 
is theory and conjecture, which may be right and may be wrong. 

While it is true that the daily press of the city of New York 
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is limited by tlie telegraph, it has nevertheless a very great, an 
nnapproached, national importance. We do not consider it cer- 
t^n that New York is always lo remain the chief city of the 
United States ; bat it holds that rank now, and must for many 
years. Besides being the source of a great part of our news, it 
was the first dty that afforded scope for papers conducted at the 
incredible expense which modern appliances necessitate. Conse- 
quently its daily papers reach the controlling minds of the coun- 
try. They are found in all reading-rooms, exchanges, bank par- 
lors, insurance-offices, counting-rooms, hotels, and wherever elso 
the ruling men of the country congregate. But, above all, they 
are, and must be, in all newspaper offices, subject to the scissors. 
This is the chief source of their importance, !Not merely that in 
this way their contents are coramunicaied to the whole people. 
The grand reason why the New York papers have national im- 
portance is, that it is chieily through them that the art of journal- 
ism in the United States is to he perfected. They set daily copies 
for all editors to follow. The expenditure necessary for the car- 
rying on of a complete daily newspaper is so immense, that the 
art can only be improved in the largest dlies. New York is iSrst 
in the field ; it has the start of a quarter of a century or more ; 
and it therefore devolves apon the journalists of that city to teach 
the journalists of the United States their vocation. It is this fact 
which invests the press of New York with such importance, and 
makes it so well worth consideriag. 

It is impossible any longer to deny that the chief newspaper 
of that busy city is the New York Herald. No matter how much 
we may regret this fact, or be ashamed of it, no journalist can 
deny it. We do not attach much importance to the fact that 
Abraham Lincoln, the late lamented President of the United 
States, thought it worth while, during the dark days of the sum- 
mer of 1864, to buy its support at the price of the offer of the 
French mission. He was mistaken in supposing that this paper 
had any considerable power to change votes ; which was shown 
by the result of the PresiJentia] election in the city of New York, 
where General McCIellan had the great majority of thirty-seven 
thousand. Influence o^ir opmmn no paper can liave which haa 
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itself no opinion, and cares for none. It is not as a veliicle of opin- 
ion that the Herald has importance, but solely aa a vehicle of 
news. It is for its excellence, real or supposec!, in this particular, 
that eighty thousand people buy it every morning Mi Lincoln 
committed, as we cannot help thinking, a most egi^uus error 
and fault in his purchase of the editor of this papei though he ia 
in some degree excused by the fact that several lead ig Repub- 
licans, who were in a position to know better idvised or sanc- 
tioned the bargain, and leading journalists agretd not to censure 
it. Mr. Lincoln could not be expected to draw the distinction 
between the journalist and the writer of editorials. He perceived 
the strength of this carrier-pigeon's pinions, hut did not note ths 
trivial character of the message tied to its leg. Thirty or forty 
war correspondents in the field, a circulation lai^er than any of 
its rivals, an advertising patronage equalled only by that of the 
London Times, the popularily of the paper in the army, the fre- 
quent utility of its maps and other elucidations, — -these things 
imposed upon his mind ; and his wife could lell him from personal 
observation, tbat the propnetor of tkis paper lived m i style of 
the most profuse magnificence, — maintaining cottly establish- 
ments in town and country, horses, and yaebtH, to say nothing 
of that most expensive appendage to a re ^ning house an he:;' 
apparent. 

Our friends in the English press tell us that the Herald was 
one of the principal obstacles in their attempts to guide English 
opinions aright daring the late Struggle. Toung men in the press 
would point to its editorials and say: "This is the principal 
newspaper in the Northern States ; this is the Times of America ; 
can a people be other than contemptible who prefer sucH a news- 
paper aa tliis to journals so respectable and so excellent as tha 
Times and Tribune, published in the same city?" "As to 
(American) journalism," says Professor Goidwin Smith, " the 
New York Herald is always kept before onr eyes." That is to 
say, the editorial articles in the Herald; not that variety and fill- 
ness of intelligence which often compelled men who hated it most 
to get np at the dawn of day to buy it. A paper which can de- 
tach two or three men, after a battle, to collect the names of the 
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killed and woimded, witk orders to do only that, cannot lack pur- 
chasers in war time. Napoleon assures us that the whole art of 
war consists in having the greatest force at the point of contact. 
This rale applies to tlie art of jouraalism ; the editor of the 
Herald knew it, and bad the means fo put it in practice. 

Even here, at home, we fiad two opinions as to the cause of 
the Herald's vast success as a business. One of tliese opinions is 
this, — the Herald takes the lead because it is such a bad paper. 
The otlier opinion is, — the Herald takes the lead because it is 
such a good paper. It is highly important to know which of 
these two opinions is correct; or, in other words, whether it is 
the Herald's excellences as a newspaper, or its crimes as a public 
teacher, which give it such general currency. Such success as 
this paper has obtained is a most influential fact upon the journal- 
ism of the whole country, as any one can see who looks over a file 
of our most flourishing daily papers. It is evident that our daily 
press is rapidly becoming Heraldiaed ; and it is well known that 
the tendency of imitation is to reproduce all of tlie copy excepts 
ing alone that which made it worth copying. It is honorable to 
the American press that this rule has been reversed in the pres- 
ent instance. Some of the more obvious good points of the 
Herald have become universal, while as yet no creature has been 
found capable of copying the worst of its errors. 

If there are ten bakers in a town, the one that gives the best 
loaf for sixpence is sure, at last, to sell most bread. A man 
may puff up his loaves to a great size, by chemical agents, and 
so deceive the public for a time ; another may catch the crowd 
for a time by the splendor of his gilt sheaf, the magnitude of his 
fiigQs, and the bluster of his advertising; and the intrinsically 
best baker may be kept down, for a time, by waat of lact, or 
capital, or some personal defect. But let the competition last 
thirty years ! The gilt sheaf fades, the cavities in the big loaf 
are observed; but the ugly little man round the corner comes 
steadily into favor, and all the town, at length, is noisy in the 
moraing with the rattle of his carts. The particular caterer for 
our morning repast, now under consideration, baa achieved a 
success of this kind, against every possible obstacle, and under 
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every possible disadvantage. He hafl no friends at the start, lie 
has made none since, and he has none now. He has had the 
support of no party or sect. On the contrary, he has won hia 
object in spite of the active opposition of almost every organized 
hody in the country, and the fixed disappixival of every pubhc- 
spirited human being wbo has lived in the United States since 
he began his career. What are we to say of this ? Are we to 
say that the people of the United States are competent to judge 
of bread, but not of newspapers ? Aro we to say that the people 
of the United States prefer evil to good? We cannot assent to 
such propositions. 

Ijet us go back to the beginning, and see how this man made 
his way to his present unique position. We owe his presence 
in this country, it seems, to Benjamin Franklin ; and he first 
smelt printer's ink in Boston, near the spot where young Ben 
Franklin blackened his fingers with it a hundred years before. 
Bom and reared on the northeastern coast of Scotland, in a 
Roman Catholic family of French origin, he has a French intel- 
lect and Scotch habits. Frenchmen residing among us can 
seldom underatand why this man should be odious, so French is 
he. A French naval oflicer was once remonstrated with for 
Laving invited him to a ball given oa board a ship of war in 
Now York harbor. "Why, what has he done?" inquired the 
officer. "Has he committed murder? Has ho robbed, forged, 
or run away with somebody's wife ? " " No." " Why then 
should we not invito hira ? " " He is the editor of the Now York 
Herald." "Ah!" esclaimed the Frenchman, — "the Herald! 
it is a delightful paper, — it reminds me of my gay Paris," This, 
however, was thirty years ago, when Bennett was almost as 
French as Voltaire. He was a Frenchman also in this ; though 
discarding, in hia youth, the doctrines of his Church, and laughing 
them to acorn in early manhood, he still maintained a kind of 
connection with tho Catholic religion. The whole of his power 
a-s a writer consists in his detection of the evil in things that are 
good, and of the falsehood in things that are true, and of the ri- 
diculous in tiling that are important. He began with the Roman 
Catholic Cliurch, — "the holy Roman Catholic Church," as he 
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once Btjled it — idd ng in i paienthesis ' all of us Citholics are 
devilish holy Another French indication 13 that his early 
tastes were romantic literature an I pDlitital economy — a con- 
junction veiy common in Fiaice from, the days of the ' philoso 
phers" to the present time During our times of fininciil ml 
lapse, we have noticed imong the nonsense whii_h he duly 
poured forth some gle-ims of i superior understanding of the 
fundamenlai laws of fcnance He apptar^ to hi(e undoistood 
1837 and 1857 better than most of his contemponres 

In a Catholic semmaiyhe icquired the ludiments of knowl 
edge, and advanced so far is to read Virgil He also picked up 
a little Fiench and Span h in early life The real in=tiuctors 
of his mind were Napoleon Byron and Si'ott It was their 
fame, however as much as their works that attracted and d\z 
zled him. It is % strange thing hut true that one ot the strong 
est desires of one of the leist reputable of hung men was md 
is, to be admired and held in li&tin» honor by his fellow men 
Nor has he now the least doubt that he deserves their idm rition, 
and will h ive it In 1817 an edition of Frank! n'a Antobiogr^ 
phy was issued m Scotland It was his perusal of that httle 
book that first diiected his thoughts toward Amenca and \\hich 
finally decided him to try his fortune in the New World In 
May, 1819 being then ihoit twenty years of age ho landed it 
Halifax, with less than hve pounds in 1 la purse without •» friend 
on the We tern Oontini-nt and knowing no Toi.atii)n except that 
of book-keeper 

Between his Ian ling at Halifax and the appeal ance of the fir t 
number of the Herald sixteen years elapsed ; during most of 
which he was a very poor, laborious, under-valued, roving writer 
for the daily press. At Halifas, he gave lessons in book-keeping 
for a few weeks, with little profit, then made his way along the 
coast to Porfland, whence a schooner conveyed him to Boston. 
Ho was then, it appears, a soft, romantic youth, alive to the his- 
toric associations of the place, and soeeeptihle to the varied, en- 
chanting loveliness of the scenes adjacent, on land and sea. He 
even expressed his feelings in verse, in the Childe Harold man- 
ner, — verse which does really show a poetic habit of feeling, 
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■with ati occasional happiness of expression. At Boston he ex- 
perienced the last extremity of want. Friendless and alone he 
wandered about the streets, seeking work and finding none ; until, 
his small store of moaey being all expended, he passed two whole 
days without food, and was then only relieved by finding a shil- 
ling on the Common. He obtained at length the place of sales- 
man in a bookstore, from which he was soon transferred to the 
printing-house connected therewith, where he performed the 
duties of proof-reader. And here it was fhat he received his 
first lesson in the art of catering for the public mind. The firm 
in whose employment he was were more ambitious of glory than 
covetous of profit, and consequently published many works that 
were in advance of the general taste. Bankruptcy was their re- 
ward. The youth noted another circumstance at Boston. The 
newspaper most decried was Buckingham's Galaxy ; but it was 
also the most eagerly sought and the most extensively sold. 
Buckingham habitually violated the traditional and established 
decorums of the press ; he was familiar, chatty, saucy, anecdoti- 
cal, and sadly wanting in respect for the respectabilities of the 
most respectable town in the universe. Every one said that he 
was a very bad man, but every one was exceedingly curious every 
Saturday to see " what the fellow had to say this week." If the 
youth could have obtained a sight of a file of James Franklin's 
Courant, of 1722, in which the youthful Benjamin first addressed 
the public, he would have seen a still more striking example of a 
journal generally denounced and universally read. 

Two years in Boston. Then he went to New York, where he 
soon met the publisher of a Charleston paper, who engaged him 
as translator from the Spanish, and general assistant. During 
the year spent by him at Charleston he increased his knowledge 
of the journalist's art. The editor of the paper with which he 
was connected kept a sail-boat, in which he was accustomed to 
meet arriving vessels many miles from the coast, and bring in his 
files of newspapers a day in advance of his rivals. The young 
assistant remembered this, and turned it to account in after years, 
At Charleston he was confronted, too, with the iato peculiar insti- 
tution, and saw much to approve in it, nothing to condemn. From 
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tbat day to tbis he has been but m one thing consistent, — con- 
tempt for the negro and for al! white men interested in his wel- 
fare, approving himself in this a thorough Celt. If, for one brief 
period, he forced himself, for personal reasons, to veil this feeling, 
the feeling remained rooted within him, and soon resumed its 
wonted expreBsion. He liked the South, and the people of the 
South, and had a true Celtic sympathy with their aristocratic pre- 
tensions. The salary of an assistant editor at that time was some- 
thing between the wages of a compositor and those of an office- 
boy. Seven dollars a week would hare been considered rather 
liberal pay; ten, munificent; fifteen, lavish. 

Ketuming to New York, he endeavored to find more lucrative 
eiDplojment, and advertised his intention to open, near the site 
of the present Herald of&ce, a " Permanent Commercial School," 
in which all the usual branches were to he taught " in the induc- 
tive method" JIis list of subjects was extensive, — "reading, 
elocution, penmanship, and arithmetic ; algebra, astronomy, his- 
tory, and geogiaphy; moral philosophy, commercial law, and po- 
litical economy, English grammar, and composition; and also, 
if required, the French and Spanish languages, by natives of 
those coutitnes" Application was to be made to "J. G. B., 
148 Fulton Stieet." Applications, however, were not made in 
sufflaent numhet, and the school, we believe, never came into ex- 
istence. Next, he tried a course of lectures upon Political Econ- 
omy, at the old Dutch Church in Ann Street, then not far from 
the centre of population. The public did not care to hear the 
young gentleman upon that abstruse subject, and the pecuniary 
result of the enterprise was not encouraging. He had no re- 
source but the ill-paid, unhonored drudgery of the press. 

For the next few years he was a paragraphist, reporter, scis- 
Borer, and man-of-all-work for the New York papers, daily and 
weekly, earning but the merest subsistence. He wrote then in 
very much the same style as when be afterwards amused and 
shocked the town in the infant Herald ; only he was under re- 
straint, being a subordinate, and was seldom allowed to violate 
decorum. In point of industry, sustained and indefatigable in- 
dustry, he had no equal, and has never since had but one. One 
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tiling is to be speciallj' noted as one of the cliief and indispensable 
causes of his success. He had no vices. He never draok to ex- 
cess, nor gormandized, nor gambled, nor even smoked, nor iu anj- 
oiier way wasted the vitalify needed for a long and tough grap- 
ple with adverse fortune. What he once wrote of himself in the 
eai-ly Herald was sfrictly true; "I eat and drink to live, — 
not live to eat and drink. Social glasses of wine are my aversion ; 
public dinners are ray abomination ; all species of gormandizing, 
lay utter scorn and contempt. When I am hungry, I eat ; when 
thirafy, drink. "Wine or viands taken for society, or to stimulate 
coaversation, tend only to dissipation, indolence, poverty, con- 
tempt, and death." This was an immense advantage, which he 
had in common with several of the most mischievous men of 
modern times,— -Calhoun, Charles XIT., George III., and others. 
Correct bodily habits are of themselves such a source of power, 
that the man who liaa them will be extremely likely to yain the 
day over competitors of ten times his general worth who have 
them not. Dr. Franklin used to say, that if Jack Wilkes had 
been as exeniplaiy in this particular as George III., he would 
have turned the king out of his dominions. In several of the 
higher kinds of labor, such as law, physic, journalism, authorship, 
art, when the competition is close and keen, and many able men 
are near the summit, the question, who shall finally stand upoji 
it, often resolves itself into one of physical endurance. This man 
Bennett would have lived and died a hireling scribe, if he had 
had even one of the common vices. Everything was against his 
rising, except alone an enormous capacity for labor, aust^ned by 
strictly correct habits. 

He hved much with politicians during these years of laborious 
poverty. Gravitating always towards the winning side, he did 
much to bring into power the worst set of politicians we ever 
had, — those who "availed" themselves of the popularity of 
Andrew Jackson, and who were afterwai-ds used by him for the 
purpose of electing Mai-tiu Van Buren. He became perfectly 
familiar with all that was petty and mean in the political strifes 
of the day, but without ever suspecting that there was anything 
in politics not petty and mean. He had no convictions of his 
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day, he found an edition of Horace Walpole's Letters, which 
amused him very much. " Why not," said he to himself, " try, a. 
few letters on a similar plan fram this city, to be published in 
New Tork ? " The letters appeared. Written in a liyely man- 
ner, full of personal allusions, and deaorihing individuals respect- 
ing whom the public are always curious, — free also from offen- 
sive personalities, — the letters attracted much notice and were 
generally copied in the press. It is said that some of the ladies 
whose charms were described in those letters were indebted to 
them for husbands. Personalities of this kind were a novelty 
then, and mere novelty goes a great way in journalism. At this 
period he produced almost every kind of composition known to 
periodical literature, — paragraphs and leading articles, poetry 
and love-stories, reports of trials, debates, balls, and pohce cases ; 
his earnings ranging from five doUara a week to ten or twelve. 
If there bad been then in New Tork one newspaper publisher 
who understood his business, the immense possible value of this 
man as a journalist would have been perceived, and he would 
have been secured, rewarded, and kept under some restraint. 
But there was no such man. There were three or four forcible 
writers for the press, but not one journalist. 

During the great days of " The Courier and Inquirer," from 
1829 to 1832, when it was incomparably the best newspaper on 
the contment, James Gordon Bennett was its most efficient liand. 
It lost him in 1832, when the paper abandoned General Jackson 
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and took up Nicholas Biddlo ; and in losing Him lost its chance 
of retaining the supremacj' among Americau newspapers to this 
day. We can truly say, that at tliat time journalism, as a Ihing 
by ilseJf and for itself, had no existence in the United States. 
Newspapers were mere appendages of party ; and the darling ob- 
ject of each journal was to be recognized as the organ of the party 
it supported. As to th« public, the great public, hungry for in- 
terestJDg news, no one thought of it. Forty years ago, in the 
city of New Tork, a copy of a newspaper coald not be bought 
for money. If any one wished to see a newspaper, ho Lad either 
to go to the office and subscribe, or repair to a bar-room and buy 
a glass of something to drink, or bribe a carrier to rob one of his 
customers. The dreulation of the Courier and Inquirer was con- 
sidered something marvellous when it printed thirty-five hundred 
copies a day, and its business was thought immense when its daily 
advertising averaged fifty-five dollars. It is not very unusual for 
a newspaper now to receive for advertising, in one day, six hun- 
dred times that sum. Bennett, in the course of time, had a 
chance been given to him, would have made the Cornier and In- 
quirer powerful enough to cast off all party ties ; and this he 
would have done merely by improving it as a vehicle of news. 
But he was kept down upon one of those ridiculous, tanlaiizing, 
corrupting salaries, which are a little more than a single man 
needs, but not enough for him to marry upon. This salary was 
increased by the proprietors giving him a small share in the 
small profits of the printing-office ; so that, after fourteen years 
of bard labor and Scotch economy, he found himself, on leaving 
the great paper, a capitalist to the extent of a few hundred dol- 
lars. The chief editor of the paper which he now abandoned 
sometimes lost as much in a single evening at the card-table. It 
probably never occurred to him that this poor, ill-favored Scotch- 
man was destined to destroy his paper and all the class of papers 
to which it belonged. Any one who now examines a file of the 
Courier and Inquirer of that time, and knows its interior circum- 
stances, will see plainly enough that the possession of this man 
was the vital element in its prosperity. He alone knew the rudi- 
ments of his trade. He alone had the physical stamina, the inde- 
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fatigable industry, the sleepless vigilance, the dexterity, tact, and 
audacity, needful for keeping up a daily uewapaper in the face of 
keen competition. 

Unweaned yet from the politicians, Le at once staited a cheap 
party paper, " The Glohe," devoted to Jackson and Van Buren. 
The party, however, did not rally to its support, and it had to 
contend with the opposition of party papers already existing, upon 
whose manor it was poaching. The Globe expired after an ex- 
istence of thirty days. Its proprietoi-, still imlaiiglit by such long 
xp Bted the wreck of his capital in a Philadelphia 

Ja k n 2 1 and struggled desperately to gain for it a footing 
tb p ty He said to Mr. Van Buren and to other leaders, 
H !p m a loan ot t venty-iive hundred dollars for two yeai's, 
a d I tahl sh my Pennsylvanian oh a self-supporting basis. 

Th appl c. t as politely refused, and he was compelled to 

give up the st-uggle The truth is, he was not implicitly trusted 
by the Ja kson i a ty They admitted the services he had ren- 
dered ; but at tl e same time, they were a little afraid of the vein 
of mockery that broke out so frequently in his writings. Ho 
was restive in harness. He was devoted to the party, but he 
was under no party illusions. He was fighting ia the ranks as an 
adventurer or soldier of fortune. He fought well ; hut would it 
do to promote a man to high rank who knew the game so well, 
and upon whom no man could get any hold? To him, in his 
secret soul, Martin Van Buren was nothing (as he often said) but 
a country lawyer, wlio, by a dexterous use of the party machinery, 
the well-timed death of De Witt Clinton, and General Jackson's 
frenzy in behalf of Mrs. Eaton, had come to be the chosen suc- 
cessor of the fiery chieftain. The canny Scotchman saw this 
with horrid clearness, and saw nothing more. Political chiefs do 
not like subalterns of this temper. Underneath the politician in 
Martin Van Buren there was the citizen, the patriot, the gentle- 
man, and the man, whose fathers were buried in American soil, 
whose children were to live under American institutions, wlio 
had, necessarily, an interest in the welfare and honor of the 
Ci)untry, and whose policy, upon the whole, was controlled by 
that natural interest in his counliy's welfare and honor. To our 
mocking Celt nothing of this was apparent, nor has ever been. 
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His educfitidn as a journalist was completed by the failure of 
liis Philadelphia scheme, Eeturning (o New York, he resolved 
to attempt no more to rise by party aid, but henceforth have 
no master but the public. On the 6th of May, 1835, appeared 
the first cumber of the Moraing Herald, price one cent. It waa 
bora in a cellar in Wall Street, — not a basement, but a verita- 
ble cellar. Some persons are still doing business in that region 
who remember going down into ils subterranean office, and buy- 
ing copies of the new paper from ils editor, who iiaed to sit at a 
desk composed of two flour-barrels and a piece of board, and who 
occupied the only chair in the establishment. For a considerable 
time his office contained absolutely Dothing but bis flour-barrel 
desk, one wooden chair, and a pile of Heralds. " I remember," 
writes Mr. William Gowans, the well-known bookseller of Nassau 
Street, " to have entered the subterranean of&ce of its editor early 
in its career, and purchased a single copy of the paper, for which 
I paid the sum of one cent United States currency. On this occa- 
p ■ d d d was d h' d fe 
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Everything appeared to be against his success. It was one 
poor man in a cellar against the world. Already te had failed 
three times ; first, in 1825, when he attempted to establish a 
Sunday paper; nexf, in 1833, when he tried a party journal j 
recently, in Philadelphia. With great difficulty, and after many 
rebuflis, he had prevailed upon two young printers to print hia pa- 
per and share its profits or losses, and he possessed about enough 
money to start the enterprise and sustain it ten days. The elieap- 
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iiess of his paper was no longer a Ity f tt ■J ly 

a penny paper with a paying circul Hid 1 1 f m 

all party ties, and he had no influe t I f d pt th wl 

Lad an interest in his failure. Th gr t p bl t 1 h 1 
made this last desperate appeal, k vr h m t by 

The newsboy system scarcely exist d and 11 tl t m 

chinery by which, in these days, w dil f f j bl 

favor" is placed, at no expense, on tl d t d h d 

not been thought of. There he w 1 h cUl th t 

clerk, errand-hoy, or assistant of any k d F m y k h 
did with his own hands everything — d t I w p t 
receiving advertisements, and eve w t d t m t f 

persons "unaccustomed to comp 1 H p ssly 

nounced that advertisers could hav h d t m ta w tt 
for them at (he office, and this at m wh h 
to do it but himself. The extrem h p f h p p 

dered him absolutely dependent p h ad 1 y t 

he dared not charge more than fif y t f t 1 ind 

he offered to insert sixteen lines f wl 1 j f th ty d 1 
lara. 

He at once produced an emine tly 1 hi t 1 It j t 
such a paper were to appear to-d y ydyin ylife 

city of the world, it would instantly fi d m 1 d f d 
It was a ry 11 h t — f i 1 p .^ f f 1 m 

each, — mhb ptdth thHldw dt 

waste li m t E J th d w th 1 rs y Th 
was not mh t — tl israhae never been 

much e t m d th H Id fB — but th 1 ttle that there 
was all t Id p tt g I ff t f th It There is a 

story eu nt tl n i p f& th t the first few numbers of 
the Herall w t tly d co d pectahle," hut that the 

editor, fldn th[bl nlff tadhs money running low, 
changed his tactics, and filled his paper with scurrility and inde- 
cency, which immediately made it a paying enterprise. No such 
thing. The first numbers were essentially of the same character 
as the number published this morning. They had the same es- 
cellonces and the same defects ; in the news department, immense 
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induBtry, vigilance, and tact ; in tho editorial columns, tlie vein 
of Mephistophelean mockery wliicfi has puzzled and allocked so 
many good people at home and abroad. A leading topic then 
was a certain Matthias, one of those long-bearded religious impos- 
tors who used to appear from time to time. The first article in 
the first number of the Herald was a minute account of tho origin 
and earlier life of the fellow, — just the thing for the paper, and 
the sure method of exploding Mm. The first editorial article, 
too, was perfectly in character : — 

" In dSuts of this kind," said the editor, " many talk of principle — 
jjolitical principle, party principle — aa a sort of atccl-trap to catch the 
puhlic. We mean to he perfectly understood on this point, and there- 
fore openly disclaim all steel-trapa, — all principle, as it is called, — 
all party, — all politics. Our only guide shall he good, sound, practi- 
cal common-sense, applicable to the business and bosoms of men en- 
gaged in every-day life. We shall support no party, be the organ of 
no faction or coterie, and care nothing for any election or any candi- 
date, from President down to constable. We shall endeavor to record 
facta on every public and proper subject, stripped of verbiage and 
coloring, ulth comments, when suitable, just, independent, fearless, and 
good-tempered. If the Herald wants the mere expansion which many 
journals possess, we shall try to make it up in industry, good taste, 
brevity, variety, point, piquancy, and cheapness," 

He proceeded immediately to give a specimen of the " com- 
ments " thus d^cribed, in the form of a review of an Annual 
Eegister just published. The Register informed him that there 
were 1,492 " rogues in the State Prison." His comment was : 
" But God only knows how many out of prison, preying upon 
the community, in the shape of gamblers, blacklegs, speculators, 
and politicians." Ho learned from the, Register that the poor- 
house contained 6,547 paupers ; to which he added, "and double 
the number going there aa fast as indolence and intemperance can 
carry them-" The first numbers wore filled with nonsense and 
gossip about tho city of New York, to which his poverty confined 
him. He had no boat with which to board arriving ships, no 
share in the pony express from Washington, and no correspond- 
ents in other cities. All he could do was to catch the floating 
gossip, scandal, and folly of the town, and present as much of 
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them e\ery div ns oup mac coniJ get upon papei bv sii-tecn 
hours' ]aboi He laughed at eTirytlmig and evejjbody — not 
exeeptmg huaselt and hia sq^uint cyi , — and, though hia jokea 
were not always good, thej Tiers, gcneiilly good enough People 
laughed, and «eie willing to expeal a cent the ne-s.t day to see 
whit new folly the man would commit or lehte We ill like 
to reid about our own neighburhuod this paper gratified the 
propensity 

The man, wo rcpeit, leillj had a vein of poetry in him, and 
the flf-t numbers of the Heiald show it He hid occaiion to 
mention, one day, thit Broad«<iy hjs ihout to be pived with 
wooden bioeka This mi not a very promising lubjeit for a 
poetical comment, bul he added "When this is done, every 
vehide nill ha^e to wear '.leigh-bells is m sleighing times, and 
Broadway will be so quiet thit you nn pay a etimpliment to a 
lady in pishing, and she- will heai you " This vias nothing in 
itaelf , but heie waa a man wresthng with fate m a cellar, who 
eould turn you out two hundred such piT8graj)li3 a week, the 
jeirioimd Mmymen can growl in a cellir, this man could 
Hugh, and keep laughing, and mike the floaCmg population of a 
city liugh with him It must be owned, too, that he had a little 
leal iniight into the niture of things aiound him, — a little 
Scotch sense, is well as an inexhaustible iund ot French vivacitj 
Alluding, once, to the "hard money" cry, by which the lying 
politicians of the day carried elections, he exploded that nonsense 
in two lines: "If a man gets the wearable or the eatable ho 
wants, what cai-es he whether he has gold or paper-money?" 
He devoted two sentences to the Old School and New School 
Presbyterian controversy :, " Great trouble among the Presbyte- 
rians just now. The question in dispute is, whether or not a man 
can do anything towards saving his own soul." He had, also, an 
article upon the Methodists, in which he said that the two relig- 
ions nearest akin were the Methodist and the Eoman Catholic. 
Wo should add to these trifling specimens the fact, that he uni- 
formly maintained, from 1835 to the crash of 1837, that the 
prospeiity of the country was unreal, and would end in disaster. 
Perhaps we can afford apace for a single specimen of his way of 
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treating this subject ; altLough it can be fully appreciated only 
by those who ai-e old enougb to remembei: the rage for land 
speculatJOQ which prevailed in 1836: — 

" The EiOH Poor — the Pook Rich. — 'I have made $50,000 
since last Janiiarj',' said one of these real-estate speculators to a 

" ' The deuse you have,' said the other, looking up in astonishment. 

' Why, last Januiury you were not worth a twenty-dollar bill' 

" ' 1 know that ; but I now calculate I 'm worth fuil S 50,000, if Jiot 
$ 60,000.' 

" ' How have you made it f ' 

'"By speculating m real estate. I bought three hundred Iota at 
GooseMandat f 150 apiece ; they are now worth S 400. I would not 
Bell tbem for 6 350 apiece, I assure you.' 

" ' Do you think so ? ' 

" ' Sartain. 1 have two hundred and fifly lots at Blockhead's Point, 
worth $ 150 a piece ; some on them are worth $ 200. I have one hun- 
dred Iota at Jackass Inlet, worth at least ft 100, at the Tory lowest cal- 
culation. In short, I 'm worth a hull $ 60,000.' 

" ' Well, I 'ni glad to hear it. You can pay rae now the $ 500 you 
have owed me for these last four years. There 's yonr note, I belieTe,' 
said he, handing the speculator a worn piece of paper that had a piece 
of writing upon it. 

"The speculator looked Wank at this. 'Oh! yea — my — -now — 
I 'd like — suppose,' but the words could not form themselves into a 
perfect sentence, 

" ' I want the money very much,' said the other ; ' 1 have some pay- 
ments to maie to-morrow.' 

" ' Why, you don't want cash for it surely.' 

"'Tea, but I do. You say you are worth f 60,000, — surely $500 
is but a trifle to pay ; do let me have the cash on the niul, if you 
please.' 

"'Oh! — by — well — now — do tell — really, I have not got the 
money at present.' 

" ' So yon can't pay it, eh ? A man worth $ 60,000, and. can't pay 
an old debt of $500?' 

,"'Ohl yes I can- — I'll— 111 — just give you my note for it at 
ninety days.' 

" ' Tlie D— I you will ! A man worth S 60,000, and can't pay $ 500 
for ninety days I what <io you mean ? ' 
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" ' Well now, my dear sir, 1 'm worth what I say. I caE pay you. 
There 's my property,' spreading out half a dozen very beautiful litho- 
graphs ; ' hut really I can't r^e that amount at present. Yesterday, 
I had to ^ve three per eent a month for f 4,000 to save my whole for- 
tune. I had to look out for the mortgagea. Take ray note ; you cait 
get it discounted for three per cent." 

" ' No, I can't. If yon will give me $ 250 for the debt, I shall give 
the othcv half to pay the interest on your mortgages.' .... 

" Wlielier the proposition has been accepted we shall know to-raor- 
row ; but wo have many auct rich people." — Ilerald, Oct. 38, 1836. 

But it was not such things aa these that established the Herald- 
Confined as he was to the limits of a single town, and being com- 
pelled to do everytti'ing with his own hands, he could not have 
much in his columns that we should now call "news." But what 
is news? The answer to that question involves the whole art, 
mystery, and liistory of journalism. The time was when news 
signified the doings of the king and his court. This was the 
staple of the first news-letter writers, who were employed by 
great lords, absent from court, to send them court intelligence. 
To this was soon added news of the doings of other kings and 
courts ; and from that day to this the word news has been con- 
tinually gaining increase of meaning, until now it includes all 
that the public aro curious to know, which may be told without 
injury to the public or injustice to individuals. While this man 
was playing fantastic tricks before high Heaven, his serious 
thoughts were absorbed in schemes to make his paper the great 
vehicle of news. Early in tie second month, while he was still 
losing money every day, he hit upon a new kind of news, whicb 
perhaps had more lo do with the final success of the Herald than 
any other single thing. His working day, at that time, was six- 
teen or seventeen hours. 1 1 tl e mom ng from five to eight, he 
was busy, in the quiet of 1 a room w th tl ose light, nonsensical 
paragraphs and editorials wl 1 m^ic 1 3 readers smile In spite 
of themselves. During the al bu ness 1 oura of the morning, 
he was in his cellar, over h s flo i barrel le k, engaged ia the or- 
dinary routine of editorial work , i ot 1 da ning to sell the morn- 
ing paper, write advertisements, and take the money for them. 
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About one o'cloct, baving provided abundant copy for the com- 
positors, he sallied foith into "Wall Street, picking up material for 
his stock-tables and subjects for paragraphs. From four to six 
he was at his office again, winding up the business of the day. 
In the evening he was abroad, — at theatre, concert, ball, or pub- 
lic meeting, — absorbing fresh material for his paper. He con- 
Terted himself, as it weie, into a medium through which the gos- 
sip, scandal, fun, and nonsense of this great town wore daily 
conveyed back to it foi ita amusement , just as a certain popular 
preacher is reported to do, who spends sis. days in circulating 
among his parishioners, and on the seventh tells them all that 
they have taught him. 

Now Wall Street, during the years that General Jackson was 
disturbing the financial system by his insensate fury against the 
United States Bank, was to journalism what the Ai-my of the 
Potomac was in the year 1364. The crash of 1837 was full two 
years in coming on, during which the money market was always 
deranged, and moneyed men were anxious and puzalod. The 
public mind, too, was gradually drawn to the subject, until Wall 
Street was the point upon which all eyes were fixed. The editor 
of the Herald was the first American journalist to avail himself 
of this state of things. It occurred to him, when his paper had 
been five weeks in existence, to give a little account every day 
of the state of affairs in Wall Street, — the fluctuations of the 
money market and their causes, — the feeling and gossip of the 
street He inti'oduced this feature at the moment when General 
Jackson's embroilment with the French Chambers was at its 
height, and when the return of the American Mmister was hour- 
ly expected. Some of our readers may be curious to see the 
first " money article " ever published in tho United States. It 
was as follows ; — 

" Commercial. 

" Stocks yesterday maintained their prices during the session of the 
Board, several going up. Utiea wont up 2 per cent ; the others sta- 
tionary. Large quantities were sold. After the Board adjourned and 
the news from France was talked over, the fancy stocks generally went 
down 1 to 1^ per cent ; other stocks quite firm. A rally was made by 
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the bulls in the eTening, imder tlio trees, but it did not succeed. Tliere 
will be a great fight in the Board to-day. The good people up town 
are anxious fo know what the brokers think of Mr. Livingston. We 
shall find out, and let them know. 

" The cotton and flour market rallied a little. Tho rise of cotton in 
Liverpool drove it up here a cent or so. The last shippers will make 
2J per cent Many are endeavoring to produce a beUef that there 
will be' a war. If the impression prevails, naval stores will go up a 
good deal. Every eye is outstretohed for the Constitution. Hudson, 
of the Merchants' News Room, says he will hoist out the first flag. 
Gilpin, of the Exchange News Kooia, says he will hare her name 
down in his Room one hoar before his competitor. The latter claims 
having beat Hudson yesterday by an hour and ten minutes in chroni- 
cUng the England." — Herald, June 13, 1835. 

This was his first attempt. The money article constanlly 
lengthened and increased in importance. It won for the little 
paper a kind of footing in brokers' offices aud bank parlors, and 
provided many respectable persons with an excuse for buying it 

At the end of the third month, the daily receipts equalled the 
daily expenditures. A cheap police reporter was soon after en 
gaged. la the coui^se of the next month, the printing-office was 
burut, and the printers, totally discouraged, abandoned the enter- 
prise. The editor — who felt that he had caught the public ear, as 
he had — contrived, by desperate exertions, to " i-ake the Herald 
out of the fire," as he said, and went on alone. Four months 
after, the great fire kid Wall Street low, and all the great busi- 
ness streets adjacent. Here was his first real opportunity as a 
journalist; and how he improved it! — spending one half of 
every day among the ruins, note-book in hand, and the other half 
over hb desk, writing out what he had gathered. He spread be- 
fore the public reports so detailed, unconventional, and graphic, 
that a reader sitting at his ease in his own room became, as it 
were, an eyewitness of those appalling scenes. His accounts of 
that Sre, and of the events following it, ai-e such as Defoe would 
have given if he had been a Now York reporter. Stil! strug- 
gling for existence, he went to the expense (great then) of pnb- 
lishing a picture of the burning Exchange, and a map of the burnt 
district. American journali.-m ivaa liurn amid the roaring flames 
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of the great firo of 1835 ; and no true journiilist will deny, that 
from that day to this, whenever any very remarkable event has 
taken place in the city of Hew York, the Herald reports of it 
Lave generally been those which cost most rooney and exhibited 
most of the spirit and detail of the scene. For some years every 
dollar that the Herald made was expended in news, and, to this 
hoar, no other joui-nal equals it in dmly expenditure for intelli- 
gence. If, to-morraw, we were to have another great fire, like 
that of thirty years ago, this paper would have twenty-five men 
in the streets gathering particulars. 

Eut so difficult is it to establish a daily newspaper, that at the 
end of a year it was not yet certain that the Herald could con- 
tinue. A luclty contract with a noted pill-vender gave it a great 
lift about that time;* and in the fifteenth month, the editor ven- 

» We copy the followEng fmm Mr. Growan's narratiTe : " Dr. Benjamin Brao- 
(ireth, of well and wide-spread reputation, jind who has made more happy and 
comfortable, for a longer or shorter time, as tl:e caae mny be, by hia prescrip- 
tions thaji any othet son of iEsculapiua, liailad raa ooa day aa I jumped frnm R 
railroad car passing up and along the shores of the Hudson BiTer, and immeill' 
ately commenced Ihe foUowing narrative. He held in his hand a copy of the 
New Yorli Herald. ' Do j-ou know,' said ha, holding up the paper to my face, 
' tiiat it waa by and through your agency that this paper ever became euccess- 
ftil?' I replied in the negalJTe. 'Then,' conlinuod he, 'I will unfold the secret 
to you of how you iMoame instrumental in this matter. Shortly after tny 
arrival in America, I hagan looking abont me how I waa to dispose of my pills 
by agents and other means. Among others, I called upon yon, then a booiisellei 
in Chatham Street: After some conversation on the subject of my errand, a 
oontraot was soon entered into betwesn us, — you to sell and I to famish tlie 
said piBs ; but,' continued he, ' these pills will be of no use to me or any one sisa 
unless they can be made known to the public, or rather the gi'eat herd of the 
people; and tliat can only be done by advertising through some paper which 
goes into the hands of tha many. Can you point out to me any suoh paper, 
published in the city? ' After a short pause I in substance said that there had 
lately started a small penny paper, which had been malting agreataoise during 
its existence ; and I had renson to believe It had obtained a very considerable 
circulationamong that class of people which he desired to reach by advertising, 
and ao oonclttded that it would be the beat paper in the city for hia purpose, 
provided ha could make terms with tha owner, who, I had no donbt, would be 
well disposed, as in ail probability he stood in need of patronage of this kind. 
' I immediately,' continued the doctor, ' adopted yonr advice, went directly to 
Hr. Bennett, made terms with him for advertising, and for a long time paid him 
a very considerable sum weekly for the use of his columns, which tended 
greatly to add to boUi his and my own troj,sury. Thu editor of the Herald 
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tured to raise his price to two cents. From that day he had a 
business, and nothing remained for him but to go on as he had 
begun. He did so. The paper exhibits now the same qualities 
as it did then, — immense expenditnre and vigilance in getting 
news, and a reckless disregard of principle, truth, and decency 
in its editorials. 

t m th f 't xist fh' p p y\ 
ry p i I tl t pt t d t W 
jl b It t h Ij d bl 1 d 

It 1 t anl wh t! ra 

b 1 r t 1 d by tl t t t d 

i f th g lly J 1 t h Id 

t m k bl f t "W h 11 
n,bthyh 11 b h 1 dbt 
1 t 1 Af tl ty J flit 

pptoblm flhi dy Thf 

m ftsnlh hi hhlf I d 

1 Ih h If t A marhl p 1 t, 

and its proprietor fares as sumptuously every day aa the ducal 
family who furnished him with his middle name. 

Let ns see how the Herald acquired its ill name. We shall 
then know why it is still so profoundly odious ; for it has never 
changed, and can never change, wlule its founder controls it. 
Its peculiarities are Ms peculiarities. 

H cam ■ t ir ■ first f !1, with the clergy and people 
f 1 CI 1 tl E m n Catholic. Thirty yeara ago, as 

m f d m J m mber, Cathohcs and Protestants 

h d t y t lea d t 1 t tl r in the same community with 
p f 1 1 1 ra f h pinions and usages ; and there 

wre 11 mtmdp h feared the rekindling of the 

fa^ t d tl p m y f th Pope in the United States. A 
CO t y t f th apprehensions had been pro- 

rliis advertising patronage he wontd 
haTO bean compellea to collapae. Hence,' said he, 'had I nevGr called on you, 
in all probability I alinuld not have had my attention turned to the New York 
Herald; and, aa a consequence, that EhCHt would narerhave had my advertis- 
ing; and that paper would have been a thhig of the past, and perhaps Bntira!)" 
forgotten.' " 
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ceeding for some time in the newspapera wlien this impudent 
little Herald fii-st appeared The new romer jomr 1 m the fray, 
and sided against the Church in which he was bom but l^d 
about liim in a manner which disgusted both parties For ex- 

"As a Catholic, we call upon the Catholic Bnbop and clerfry of New 
York to come forth from the darkness tolly, and superst tion of tho 
tenth century. They live m the n neteenth Thtre taa be no mis- 
take about it, — they will be com raced of this fact if thev look info 
the almanac 

" But though we want a thorough reform, we do nut wi h them to 
discard fhLir greatest absurdities at the first breath T\e know the 
difficulty of thi, task Disriples sach aa tho Irish ire, will stick with 
greater pertimcity to absurdities ind nonsense than to rei'^on and 
common sense We have no objection to the doctrine of Tiansubatan- 
tiation being tolerated for a tnw years to come. We may for a while 
indulge ourselves in the dehcious luxury of creating and eating our 
DiTinity. A pecuhar taste of this kind, Uke smoking tobacco or drink- 
ing wluskey, cannot be given up all at once. The ancient Egyptians, 
for many years aftflr they had lost every trace of tic intellectual char- 
acter of their religion, yet worshipped and adored the ox, the buU, and 
the crocodile. They had not discovered the art, as we Catholics have 
done, of making a God out of bread, and of adoring and eating him at 
one and the same moment. This latter piece of subUmity or reli^ous 
cookery (we don't know which) was reserved for the educated and 
talented clergy from the tenth up to the nineteenth century. Yet we 
do not advise the immediate disturbance of this venerable piece of 
rottenness and absurdity. It must be retained, as we would retain 
carefully the tooth of a saint or the jawbone of a martyr, till the natu- 
ral progress of reason in the Irish mind shall be able, silently and 
imperceptibly, to drop it among the fot^ttcn rubbish of his early 
loves, or hia more youthful riots and rows. 

" There must be a thorough reformation and revolution in the 
American Catholic Church. Education must be more attended to. 
We never knew one priest who believed that be ate tho Divinity when 
he took tho Eucharist. If we must have a Pope, let us have a Pope 
of our own, — an American Pope, an intellectual, intelligent, and 
moral Pope, — not such a decrepit, hcentious, stupid, Italian blockhead 
as the College of Cardinals at Eome cond^cendfl to give the Christisii 
world of Europe." 
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This might he good advice ; but no serious Prolestant, at [hat 
day, could relish the tone in whic!i it was given. Threatening 
letters were sent ia from irate and illiterate Irishmen ; the Her- 
ald was denounced from a Catholic pulpit ; its cari'iers were 
assaulted on their rounds ; but the paper won no friends from, the 
side which it affected to espouse. Every one felt that to this 
man. noUiing was sacred, or august, or venerable, or even serious. 
He was like an unbeliever in a party composed of men of various 
sects. The Baptist could lairly attack an Episcopalian, because 
he had convictions of his own that could be assaulted ; but this 
stranger, who believed nothing and respected nothing, could not 
be hit at all. The result would naturally be, that the whole 
company would turn upon him as upon a common foe. 

So in politics. Perhaps the most serious and sincere article he 
ever wiM^e on a political subject was one that appeared in No- 
vember, 1836, in which he recommended the subversion of re- 
publican institutions and the election of an emperor. If he ever 
had a political cooviction, we believe he expressed it then. After 
a rigmarole of Roman history and Augustus Cfesar, he proceeded 
thus : — 

" Shall we not profit by these examples of history ? Let us, for tho 
sake of science, art, and civilization, elect at this election General Jack- 
eon, General Harrison, Martin Van Buren, Hugh White, or Anybody, 
we care not whom, the Bmpkrok of this great Republic for life, and 
have done with this eternal turmoil and confusion. Perhaps Mr. Van 
Buren would be the best Augustus Ciesar. He is sufficiently corrupt, 
selfish, and heartless for that dignity. He has a host of favorites that 
will easily form a Senate. He has a court in preparation, and the 
Prietorian bands in array. He can pick up a Livia anywhere. He 
has violated every pledge, adopted and abandoned every creed, tieen 
for and against every measure, is a believer in all religions by turns, 
and, hke tho first Ctesar, has always been a republican and taken care 
of number one. He has called into action all the r^ged adventurers 
fro™ every class, and raised their lands, stocks, lots, and places without 
end. He is smooth, j^reeable, oily, as Octavianus was. He has a couple 
of sons, also, who might succeed him and preserve the imperial line. 
We may be better ofi'nnder an Emperor, — we could not bo worse off 
as a nation than we are now. Besides, who Icnows but Van Buren is 
of the blood of the great Julius himself? That great maJ) comjui^red 
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all Gaul and Helvetia, wLicli in those daj'S comprised Holland. Caius 
Julius Ctesar may thus have laid the foundation, of a royal line to be 
transmitted fo the West. Tliere is a prophecy in Vitpl's ' Pollio ' evi- 
dently alluding to Van. But of this another day. 

A man who wj'ites in this way may have readers, bat he can 
have no friends. An. event occurred in liia first year which re- 
vealed this fact to him in aa estrcmcly disagreeable manner. 
There was then upon the New York stage a notoriously dissolute 
actor, who, after outraging the feelings of his wife in all the usual 
modes, completed his infamy by denouncing her from the stage 
of a crowded theatre. The Herald took her part, which would 
na,turally have been the popular side. But when the actor re- 
torted by going to the office of the Herald and committing upou 
its proprietor a most violent and aggravated assault, accompany- 
ing his blows with acts of peculiar indecency, it plainly appeared, 
tliat the sympathies of the public were wholly with the actor, — 
not with the champion of an injured woman. His hand had been 
against every man, and in his hour of need, when he was greatly 
in the right, every heart was closed against him. Not the less, 
however, did the same public buy his paper, because it contained 
what the public wanted, i. e. the news of the day, vividly ex- 
hibited. 

The course of this curious specimen of our kind during the 
late war was perfectly characteristic During the first two years 
of the war he was inchned to think that the Rebels would he suc- 
cessful so far as to win over the Democratic party to (heir side, 
and thus constitute Jefferson Davis President of the United 
States. If he had any preference as to the result of the contest, 
it was probably this. If the flag of the United States had been 
trailed in the mud of Nassau Street, followed by hooting mflians 
from the Sixth Ward, and the Symbol of the Rebellion had floated 
in its stead from the cupola of the City Hall, saluted by Captain 
Eynders's gun, it would not have cost this isolated alien one pang, 
— unless, perchance, a rival newspaper had been the first to an- 
nounce the fact. That, indeed, would have cut him to the heart. 
Acting upon the impression that the Rebellion, in some way, 
would triumph, he gave it ail the support possible, and continued 
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to do so until it appeared certain that, wliatever the issue of the 
strife, the South was lost for a long time as a patron of New- 
York papers. 

The key to most of the political vagaries of this paper is given 
in a single sentence of one of its first numbers ; " We have never 
been in a minority, and we never shaU he." In his endeavora to 
act upon this lofty principle, he was sadly puzzled during the war, 
— so difficult was it to determine wliieh way the cat would finally 
jump. Ho held himself ready, however, to jump with it, which- 
ever side the dubious animal might select. At the same time, he 
never for an instant relaxed his endeavors to ohtain the earliest 
and fullest intelligence from the seat of war. Never perhaps did 
auy journal in any country maintain so great an expenditure for 
news. Every man in the field represenling that paper was more 
than authorized — be was encouraged and commanded — to in- 
cur any expense whatever that might be necessary either in get- 
ting or forwarding intelligence. There were no rigid or grudg- 
ing scrutiny of reporters' di-afLs ; no minute and insulting inquiries 
respecting the last momeDts of a horse ridden to death in the ser- 
vice ; no grumbling ahoTit the precise terms of a steamboat 
charter, or a special locomotive. A reporter returning from the 
army laden with information, procured at a lavish expense, was 
received iu the office like a conqueror coming home from a victo- 
rious campaign, and he went forth again full of courage and zeal, 
knowing well that every man employed on the Herald was ad- 
vancing himself when he served the paper well. One great se- 
cret of success the proprietor of the Herald knows better than 
most; — he knows how to get out of those who serve him all 
there is in them ; he knows how to reward good service ; he 
knows a man's value to him. There is no newspaper office in 
the world where real journalistic efficiency is more certain to 
meet prompt recognition and just reward than in this. Not much 
may be said to a laborious reporter about the hits he is making ; 
but, on some Saturday afternoon, when he draws his salary, he 
finds in his hands a larger amount than usual. He hands it 
back to have the mistake corrected, and he is informed that his 
salary is r^sed. 
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The Herald, too, systematically prepares the way for its re- 
porters. Some of our readers may remember how layishly this 
paper estolled General McClellan during the time of hia glory, 
and indeed as long as he held the chief command. One of the 
results of this policy was, (hat, while the reporters of other papers 
were out in the cold, writing in circumstances the most incon- 
venient, those of the Herald, besides being suppUed with the hest 
information, were often writing in a warm apartment or commo- 
dious tent, not far from head-quarters or at head-quarters. As 
long as General Butler held a command which gave him control 
over one of the chief sources of news, the Herald hoarded its 
private grudge against him ; but the instant he was removed from 
command, the Herald was after him in full cry. If, to-morrow, 
(he same General should be placed in a position which should 
render his office a source of important intelligence, we should prob- 
ably read in the Herald the most glowing eulogiuma of his career 
and character. 

"What are we to think of a man who is at once so able and so 
false ? It would be incorrect to call him a liar, because he is 
wanting in that sense of truth by violating which a man makes 
himself a liar. "We cannot call Iiim. a traitor, for his heart knows 
no country ; nor an infidel, for all the serious and high concern^* 
of man are to him a jest. Defective is the word to apply to such 
as he. As far as he goes, he is good ; and if the commodiiy in 
which he deals were cotton or sugar, we could commend hia en- 
terprise and tact. He is like the steeple of a church in New 
York, which was built up to a certain height, when the material 
gave out, and it was hastily roofed in, leaving the upper ludf of 
the architect's design uaexecufed. That region of the mind where 
conviction, the sense of truth and honor, public spirit and patriot- 
ism have their sphere, is in this man mere vacancy. But, we re- 
peat, as far as he « built up, he is very well eonsfrucfed. Visit 
him : you see before you a quiet-mannered, courteous, and good- 
natured old gentleman, who is on excellent terras with himself 
and with the world. If you are a poor musician, about to give a 
concei't, no editor is more likely than he to lend a favorable ear 
to your request for a few lines of preliminary notice. The pei*- 
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sons about him have been very long in his employment, and to 
some of them he has been munificently liberal. The best of tlicm 
appear to be really attached to his person, aa well as devoted to 
his service, and they roly on him as sailors rely on a eaptmn who 
has brought them safe through a thousand storms. He has the 
Celtic virtue of standing by those who stand by him developed to 
the uttermost degree. Many a slight favor bestowed upon him 
in his days of obscurity he has recompensed a thousand-fold since 
he has had the power to do so. We cannot assign a very esaJted 
rank in h I I I t t which some of the lowest races 

possess ra d g d which easily runs into narrow- 

ness and hi t akin to nobleness, and is the 

nearest j.p It f rosity that some strong natures 

can atta 

What w t y f th p blic that has so resolutely sus- 
tained th PI h h 1 t de worldsogeuerallycondemns? 
We say 1 E y p 11 hat thrives supplies the pubUc 
with a t d p f tellectual commodity, which the 

public i II g t p y f T! e New York Ledger, for exam- 
ple, exi t bj f h t d poetry adapted to the taste of 
the grea t mb f h p pie. Our spirited friends of The 
Nation d r d T bi pply criticism and that portion of the 
news wl h f p 1 t to the intellectual class. The 
specialty f th d ly w p p is to give that part of the news 
of the d 3 wh h t t th whole public A complete news- 
paper CO t n m than th b it it ranks in the world of jour- 
nalism e tly th d t which it does ihis. The grand 
object of th t J It t be fullest, proroptesi, and most 
correct th j p m t t pic of the hoar. That secured, 
he may 1 { 11 1 Th p per that does this oftenest is the 
paper tl at w II fi d t i h era ; and no general excellence, 
no array f f m m or special topics, will ever atone 
for a defl y th bj t f most immediate and universal 
interest D 1 h f ndamentai truth of journalism 
■was app 1 1 y m d I time of peace, it is less appar- 
ent, hot t 1 t th I th absence of an absorbing topic, 
general news rises in importance, until, in the dearth of the dog- 
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days, tlie gi'eat encnmber gets into type ; hat the great point of 
compefition is still .the same, — to be fullest, quickest, and most 
correct upon the subject most interesting at the moment. 

But every periodical, besides its specialty on which it lives, 
gives its readers something more. It need not, but it does. The 
nniversal Ledger favors ila readers with many very excellent es- 
says, written for it by distinguished clergymen, editors, and au- 
thors, and gives its readers a great deal of sound advice in other 
departments of the paper. It Eecd not do this ; these featui'es do 
not materially affect the sale of the paper, as its proprietor well 
knows. Tlie essays of such men as Mr. Everett and Mr, Ban- 
croft do not increase the sale of the paper one hundred copies a 
iveek. Those essays are read and admired, and contribute their 
quota toward the education of the people, and reflect honor upon 
the liberal and enterprising man who publishes them ; but scarcely 
any one buys the paper for tlreir sake. People almost univei^ 
sally buy a periodica! for the special thing which it has under- 
taken to furnish ; and it is by supplying this special thing that an 
editor attains his glorious privilege and opportunity of addressing 
a portion of the people on other topics. This opportunity he may 
neglect ; he may abuse it to the basest purposes, or improve it to 
the noblest, but whichever of these things he does, it does not 
materially affect the prosperity of his paper, — always supposing 
that his specialty is kept up with the requisite vigor. We have 
gone over the whole history of journalism, and we find this to be 
its Law of Nature, to «hich there are only apparent exceptions. 

All points to this simple conclusion, which we firmly believe to 
be the golden rule of journthsm — that daily newspaper which 
has the best corps of leporters, and handles them best, necessarily 
takes the lead of all competitors 

There are journali ts who say (we have often heard them in 
conversation) that this is a low view to take of tieir vocation. 
It is of no importance whether a view is high or low, provided it 
is correct. But we cannot agree with them that this is a low- 
view. "We think it the highest possible. Regarded as instruc- 
tors of the people, they wield for our warning and rebuke, for 
our encouragement and reward, an inslrument which is like the 
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tiread thunderbolt of Jove, at once the most terrible and the most 
beneSuBiit, — puUicity. Some years ago, a Dumber of ill-favored 
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The Strong Divorce Case, last year, was a nauseous dose, which 
we would have gladly kept out of the papers ; but,.since it had to 
appear, it was a public benefit to have it given, Herald-fashion, 
with all its revolting particulars. What a punishment to the 
guilty ! what a lesson to the innocent ! what a warning to the un- 
detected ! How much beneficial reflection and conversation it ex- 
cited ! How necessary, in an age of sensation morals and free- 
love theories, to have self-indulgence occasionally exbibited in all 
its hideous naslaness, and without any of its fleeting, deceptive, 
imaginary charms! The instantaneous detection of the Otero 
murderers last autumn, and of the robbei-s of Adams's express- 
car last winter, as related in the daily papers, aad the picture 
presented by them of young Ketchum seated at work in the ahoe- 
ehop of Sing-Sing Prison, were, equivalent to the addition of a 
thousand men to the police force. Herein lies the power of such 
a slight person as the editor of the Herald. It is not merely that 
he impudently pulls your nose, but he pulls it in the view of a 
million people- 

Nor less potent is publicity as a means of reward. How many 
brave hearts daring the late war felt themselves far more than 
repaid for all their hardships in the field and their agony in. the 
hospital by reading their names in despatches, or merely in the 
list of mounded and thinking of the breafefast-tables far away at 
which that name had been spied out and read with mingled ex- 
ultation anl pii\ Those who love me know that I did my 
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Our daily press convinces us that its 

power cl fly rotn its giving the news of the 

day ; and ta p w d h m chiefly from its opportunity to 

comraen p ^ V ed only as a vehicle of intelli- 

gence, t H d h'ls h h journalists of the United States 
th.e gre J. rt et know of their profession ; re- 

garded as g n f lias done all that it waa ever 

possible a n w pa to d n perverting public opinion, de- 
bauchin p ta te fl ding public morals, and dishonoring 

the nati h 

The q WI y has not this paper been long ago out- 

done in g g h n w I has always been possible to sup- 
press it by surpassicg it- Its errors have ^ven its rivals an im- 
mense advantage over it; for it has always prospered, not in 
consequence of its badness, but of its goodness. We are ac- 
quMnfed with two foolish young patriots who were wronght up to 
such a frenzy of disgust by i!s traitorous course during the first 
half of our late war, that they seriously considered whether there 
was any way in which they could so well serve their country in 
its time of need, as by slaying that pernicious and insolent editor ; 
but both of those amiable lunatics were compelled occasionally to 
buy the paper. Of late, too, we have seen vast audiences break 
forth into wild hootings at the mention of its name ; but not the 
less did the hooters buy it the next morning. Nevertheless, s& 
soon as there exists a paper which to the Herald's good points 
adds the other features of a complete newspaper, and avoids its 
faults, from that hour the Herald wanes and falls speedily to the 
second rank. 

Two men have had it In their power to produce such a news- 
paper, — 'Horace Greeley and Henry J. Raymond. In 1841, 
when the Herald was six years old, the Tribune appeared, edited 
by Mr. Greeley, with Mr. Eaymond as his chief assistant. Mr. 
Greeley was then, and is now, the best writer of editorials in the 
United States ; that is, he can produce a greater quantity of tell- 
ing editorial per annum than any other individual. There never 
lived a man capable of working more hours in a year than he. 
Strictly temperate in his habits, and absolutely devoted to hia 
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work, he threw himself into this enterprise with an ardor never 
surpassed since Adam first tasted the sweets of honorable toil, 
Mr. Eaymond, then recently from college, very young, wholly 
inexperienced, was endowed witli an admirable aptitude for the 
work of journalism, and a power of getting through its routine 
labors, — a sustained, calm, swift industry, — unsurpassed at that 
time in the American press. The business of the paper was also 
well managed by Mr, McElrath. In the hands of these able men, 
the new paper made such rapid advances, that, in the course of 
a few months, it was fairly established, and in a year or two it 
had reached a circulation equal to that of the Herald. One after 
another, excellent writers were added to its corps ; — the vigor- 
ous, prompt, untiring Dana ; George Ripley, possessing that blend- 
ing of scholarship and tact, that wisdom of the cloister and knowl- 
edge of the world, which alone could fit a man of great learning 
and talent for the work of a daily newspaper ; Margaret Fuller, 
whose memory is still green in so many hearts ; Bayard Taylor, 
the versatile, and others, less universally known. 

Why, then, did not this powerful combination supplant (he 
Herald ? If mere ability in the writing of a newspaper ; if to 
have given an impulse to thought and enterprise ; if to have won 
the admiration and gratitude of a host of the best men and wom- 
en in America ; if to have inspired miny thous-rnds ot youn^ 
men with better feelings and higher puipoiea than Ihej would 
else have attained ; if to have shaken the domimon of supersti- 
tion, and made it easier for men to thmL treelj, qnd freely ntter 
their thought ; if to have produced i newspaper more interesting 
than any other in the world to ceitain cla-ses in the community, 
— if all these things had suiRced to give a daily papei the hist 
position in the journalism of a countiy, then the Tribune would 
long ago iiave attained that position foi all Ihe^e things, and 
many more, the Tribune did But they do not suffice '5uch 
things may be incidental to a greit success thej cannot cause it 
Great journalism — joumahsm pure and simple — alone can give 
a journal the first place. If Mr. Raymond had been ten years 
older, and had founded and conducted the paper, with Mr. Gree- 
ley as his chief writer of editorials, — that is, if the joumaUsi 
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had been tlie masler of the journal, instead of the writer, the pol- 
itician, and the philanthropist, — the Tribune might have won 
the splendid prize. Mr. Greeley is not a great journalist. He has 
regarded journalism rather as a disagreeable necessity of his vo- 
cation, and uniformly abandoned the care of it to others. An able 
man generally gels what he ardently seeks. Mr. Greeley pro- 
duced just such a paper as he himself would ha,ve 1 Ice 1 to take 
but not such a paper as the public of the i''I')nd of Manhiftiii 
prefers. He regards this as his glory. "We caaaot igree with 
him, because his course of management left the field to the 
Herald, the suppression of which was required bj the mterests f f 
civihzation. 

The Tribune has done great and glorious tl mgs for us JSot 
free, of course, from the errors which mark all thm^s Inmin it 
has been, and is, a civilizing power in this land We hope to h-n e 
the pleasure of reading it every day for the rest of our lives. 
One thing it has failed to do, — to reduce the Hei-ald to insignifi- 
cance by surpassing it in the particulars in which it is excellent. 
"We have no right to complaiii. We only regret that the paper 
representing the civilization of the country should not yet have 
attained the position which would have given it tlie greatest 

Mr. Raymond, also, has had it in his power to render this great 
service to the civilization and credit of the United States. The 
Daily Times, started in 1852, retarded for a while by a financial 
error, has made such progress toward the goal of its proprietors' 
ambition, that it is now on the home stretch, only a length or two 
behind. The editor of this paper is a journalist; he sees clearly 
the point of competition ; he knows the great secret of hia trade. 
The prize -within his reach is splendid. The position of chief 
journalist gives power enough to satisfy any reasonable ambition 
wealth enough to glut the grossest avarice, and opportunity of 
doing good sutficienl ior the most public-Spirited citizen. What is 
there in political life equal to it? We have no right to remark 
upon any man's choice of a career ; but this we may say, — that 
the man who wins the first place in the journalism of a free coun- 
try must concentrate all his powers upon that one work, and. 
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as an editor, owe no allegiance to party. He must stand above 
all partiea, and serve all parties, Ijy spreading before the public 
that full and exact information upoa which sound legislation is 
based. 

During the present (1865-6) session of Congress we have had 
daily illustration of this truth. The great ijuestioa has been, 
What is the condition of the Southern States and the feeling of 
the Southern people? All the New York morning papers have 
expended money and labor, each according to its means and en- 
terprise, in getting information from the South. This was welL 
But every one of these papers has had some party or personal 
bias, which haa given it a powerful interest to make out a case. 
The World and Kews excluded everything which tended to show 
the South dissatisfied and disloyal. The Tribune, on the other 
hand, diligently sought testimony of that nature. The Times, 
also, being fully committed to a certain theory of reconstruction, 
naturally gave prominence to every fact which supported that 
theory, and was inclined to suppress information of the opposite 
tendency. The consequence was, that an inhabitant of the city 
of New York who simply desired to know the truth was com- 
pelled to keep an eye upon four or five papers, lest something 
material should escape him. This is pitiful. This is utterly be- 
neath the journalism of 1866. The final pre-eminent newspaper 
of America will soar far above such needless limitations as these, 
and present the truth in all its aspects, regardless of its effects 
upon theories, parties, factions, and Presidential campaigns. 

Presidential campaigns, — that is the real secret. The editors 
of most of these papers have selected their candidate for 1868; 
and, having done that, cau no more help conducting Iheir journals 
with a view to the success of that candidate, than the needle of a 
compass can help pointing awry when there is a magnet hidden 
in the binnacle. Here, s-gain, we have no right to censure or 
complain. Yet we cannot help marvelling at the haHucination 
which can induce able men to prefer the brief and illusory honors 
of political station to the substantial and lasting power within the 
grasp of the successful joumahst. He, if any one, — he more 
tlian any one else, — is the master in a free country. Have we 
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not seen almost every man wko lias held or run for the Presiden- 
cy during the last ten or fiflcen years paying assiduous and servile 
court, directly or indirectly, or bolh, to the editor of the Herald? 
If it were proper to relate to the public what is known on this 
Bubject to a few individuals, ile public would he exceedingly as- 
tonished. And yet this reality of power an editor is ready to 
jeopard for Ihe sake of gratifying his family by exposing them in 
Paris ! Jeopard, do we say ? He has done more : lie has thrown 
it away. He has a magnet in his binnacle. He has, for (he time, 
sacrificed what it coat him thirty years of labor and audacity to 
gaio. Strange weakness of human nature ! 

The daily press of the United States has prodigiously improved 
in every respect during the last twenty years. To tto best of 
our recollection, the desoripiion giwen of it, twenty-three years 
ago, by Charles Dickens, in iiis American Notes, was not ranch 
exaggerated ; although that great author did exaggerate its ef- 
fects upon the morals of tie country. His own amusing account 
of the rival editors in Pickwick might have insti-ucted him on 
this latter point. It does not appear that the people of Eatans- 
wiJl were seriously injured by the fierce language employed in 
" that false and scurrilous print, the Independent," and in " that 
vile and slanderous calumniator, the Gazette." Mr, Dickens, 
however, was too little conversant with our politics to take the 
atrocious language foi-merly so common in our newspapers " in a 
Pickwickian sense " ; and we freely confess that in the alarm- 
ing picture which he drew of our press there was only too much 
truth. 

" The foul growth of America," wrote Mr. Dickens, " strikes its fibres 
deep in its licentious press. 

" Schools may he erected, east, west, north, and south ; pupils be 
taught, and masters reared, hy scores npon scores of thousands ; col- 
leges may thrive, churches may be crammed, temperance may he dif- 
fused, and advancing knowledge in all otlier forms walk through the 
land with giant strides ; but while the newspaper press of America is 
in or near its present abject state, high moral improvement in that 
country is hopeless. Year hy year it nrast and will go back ; year hy 
year t!ie tone of public feeling must sink lower down ; year by year 
the Congress and the Senate mast become of leas account belore all 
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decent men ; and, year by year, tte memory of the great fatliera of the 
Revolation mugt be outraged more and more in the had life of tlieir 
degenerate child, 

"Among the herd of journals which are published in the Stales, 
there are some, the reader scarcely need be told, of character and 
credit. From personal intercourse with accomplished gentlemen con- 
nected with publicatJouB of this class 1 have derived both pleasure and 
profit. But the name of these is Few, and of the others Legion , and 
the influence of the good is powerless to counteract the moital poison 
of the bad. 

" Among the gentry of America, among the well mlormcd ind 
moderate, in the learned professions, at the bar and on tht beuth, 
there is, as there can be, but one opinion in reference tr the vicious 
charac(«v of these infamous journals. It is sometimes contended — 
I will not say strangely, for it is natural to seek excuses for such a 
diagr^e — that their influence is not so great as a visitor would sup- 
pose. I must be pardoned for sajing that there is no warrant for this 
plea, and that every fact and circumstance tends directly to the oppo- 
mte conclusion. 

" When any man, of any grade of desert in intellect or character, 
can climb to any public dislinction, no matter what, in America, with- 
out first groTelSing down upon the earth, and bending tie knee before 
this monster of depravity ; when any private excellence is safe from 
its attacks, and when any social confidence is left unbroken by it, or 
any tie of social decency and honor is held in the least regard ; when 
any man in that ffee country has freedom of opinion, and presumes to 
think for himself, and speak for himself, without humble reference to a 
censorship which, for its rampant ignorance and base dishonesty, he 
utterly loathes and despises in his heart; when those who most acutely 
fee! its infamy and the reproach it easts upon the nation, and who 
most denounce it to each other, dare to set their heels upon and crush 
it openly, in the sight of all men, — then I will believe that its influ- 
ence is lessening, and men are returning to their manly senses. But 
while that Press has its evil eye in every house, and its black hand in 
every appointment in the stale, fium a President to a postman, — 
while, with ribald slander for its only stock in trade, it is the stand- 
ard literature of an enormous nhm, who must find their reading in a 
newspaper, or they will not read at all, — so long must its odium be 
upon the countiy's head, and so king must the evil it works be plainly 
visible in the Republic. 

" To those who are accustomed to the leading English journals, or to 
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the respectable jounials of the Continent of Europe, to those 'x'ho are 
acouafomed to anything else in print and paper, it would be impossi- 
ble, withont an amount of extract for wliicli I have neither space nor 
inclination, to convey an adequate idea of this fiightful engine in 
America. But if any man desire confirmation of my statement on this 
head, lot him repair to any place in this city of London where scat- 
tered numbers of these publications are to be found, and there let him 
form his own opinion." 

From a note appended to this passage, we infer that the news- 
paper ■which wuighed upoa the autlior'a miod when he wrote it 
was the New Turk Ilerald. The direct cau^e, however, of the 
general license of the press at that time, waa not the Herald's 
bad example, but Andrew Jackson's debauching influence. The 
same man who found the government pure, and left it corrupt, 
made the press the organ of his own malignant passions by be- 
fctowing high office upon the editors who lied most recklesaly 
about Lis opponents. In 1843 the press had scarcely begun to 
recover from this hateful influence, and was still the merest tool 
of politicians. The Heralil. in fact, by demonstrating that a 
newspaper can flourish in the United States without any aid from 
politicians, has broughi. us nearer the time when no newspaper of 
any importance will be subject to party, which has been the prin- 
cipal cause of the indecencies of the press. 

The future is bright before the journalists of America. The 
close of the war, by increasing their income and reducing their ex- 
penses, has renewed the youth of several of our leading journals, 
and given them a better opportunity than they have ever had he- 
fore. The great error of the publishers of profitable jouniaJs 
hitherto has been the wretched compensation paid to writers and 
reporters. To this hour there is but one individual connected 
with the daily press of New York, not a proprietor, who receives 
a salary sufficient to keep a tolerable house and bring up a family 
respectably and comfortably ; and if any one would And that in- 
dividual, he must look for him, alas ! in tl:e office of the Herald. 
To he plainer : decent average housekeeping in the city of New 
York now costs a hundred dollars a week ; and there is but one 
salary of that amount paid in New York to a journalist who owns 
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no property in his journal. The consequence is, that there is 
scarcely an individual connected with a daily paper who is not 
compelled or tempted to eke out lua ridiculous salary by other 
writing, to the injury of hia health and the constant deterioration 
of his work. Every morning the public comes fresh and eager 
to the newspaper : fresh and eager minds should alone minister 
to it. No work done on this earth consumes vitality so fast as 
carefully executed composition, and consequently one of the main 
conditions of a man's writing his best is that he should write littla 
and i-est often. A good writer, moreover, is one of Nature's pe- 
culiar and very rare products. There is a mystery about the 
aj^ of composition. Who shall explain to us why Charles Dick- 
ens can write about a three-legged stool in such a manner that 
the whole civilized world reads with pleasure ; while another man 
of a hundred times his knowledge and five times his quantity of 
mind cannot write on any subject so as to interest anybody ? 
The laws of supply and demand do not apply to this rarity ; for 
one man's writing cannot be compared with another's, there being 
no medium between valuable and worthless. How many over- 
worked, under-paid men have we known in New Tork, really 
gifted with this inexplicable knack at writing, who, well com- 
manded and justly compensated, hfted high and dry out of the 
slough of poor-devilism in which their powers were obscured and 
impaired, could almost have made the fortune of a newspaper ! 
Some of these Reporters of Genius are mere children in all the 
arts by which men prosper. A Journalist of Genius would know 
their value, understand their case, take care of their interest, se- 
cure their devotion, restrain their ardor, and turn their talent to 
rich account. We are ashamed to say, that for example of this 
kind of policy we should have to repair to the office named a mo- 
ment since. 

This subject, however, is beginning to be understood, and of 
late there has been some advance in the salaries of members of 
the press. Just as fest as the daily press advances in real inde- 
pendence and efficiency, the compensation of joumalista will in- 
crease, until a great reporter will receive a reward in some slight 
degree proportioned to the rarity of the species and to the gryat- 
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ness of the 'ienices of whidi he is the medium. By reporters, 
we mean, of course, the entire corje of news-givers, fram the 
youth who rPlates the burning of a stable, to the philosopher who 
chronieies the last vi^iry of a German metaphyBioian. These 
laborious men will be appreaited in due time. By them all the 
great hits of joui aalisui have been made, and the whole future of 
Journalism ia theirs. 

So difficult is the reporter's art, that we can call to mind only 
two series of fjjumphant efforts in this department, — Mr. Rus- 
sell's letters from the Crimea to the London Times, and N. P. 
Willis's " Penoillings by the Way," addressed to the New York 
Jlirror. Each of these masters chanced to have a subject per- 
fectly adapted to his taste and talents, and each of them made the 
most of his opportaoity. Charles Dickens has produced a few 
exquisite reports. Many ignorant and dull men employed on the 
New York Herald have writton good reports because they nere 
dull and ignorant. In fact, there are two kinds of good report- 
ers, — those who know too little, and those who know too much, 
fo wander from the point and evolve a report from the dtepths of 
their own consciousness. The worst possidle reporter is one who 
has a little talent, and depends upon that to make up for the 
meagreness of his information. The best reporter is he whose 
sole object is to relate his event exactly as it occurred, and de- 
scribe his scene just as it appeared ; and this kind of excellence 
is attainable by an honest plodder, and by a man of great and 
well-controlled talent If we were forming a corps of twenty-five 
reporters, we should desire to have five of them men of great and 
highly trained ability, and the rest indefatigable unimaginative, 
exact short-hand chroniclers, caring ftr nothing but to get their 
fact and relate it in the plainest English 

There is one custom, a relic of the ptst still m vogue in the 
offices of daily papers, which is of 1.11 ibiurdity truly exquisite 
It is the practice of paying by the column or in other words, 
paying a premium for verbosity, and imposmg 1 fine upm con- 
ciseness. It will often happen that lafirmation which cost three 
days fo procure can be well related m a paragraph, and which, if 
related in a paragraph, would be of very great value to the news- 
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paper prioting it. But if the I'eporter should compress hh facts 
into that space, he would receive for his thi-ee days' labor about 
what he expended in omnibus fare. Like a wise man, therefore, 
lie spreads them out into three columns, and thus receives a com- 
pensation upon which life can be supported. If matter must be 
paid for by the column, we would respectfully suggest the follow- 
ing rates ; For half a column, or less, twenty dollars ; for one 
column, ten dollars; for two columns, five dollars; for three 
colufiina, nothing ; for any amount beyond three coluoins, no in- 
sertion. 

To conclude wilh a brief recapitulation : — 

The commodity in which tlie publishers of daily newspapers 
deal is news, i. e. information respecting recent events in which 
the public taise an interest, or in which an interest can be 
excited. 

Newspapers, therefore, rant according to their excellence as 
newspapers ; and no other Itind of excellence can make up for 
any deficiency in the one thing for which they exist. 

Consequently, the art of editorship eonfiists in formiug, hand- 
ling, and inspiring a corps of reporters ; for inevitably that news- 
paper becomes the chief and favorite journal wMcli has the best 
corps of reporters, and uses them best. 

Editorial articles have their importance. They can be a pow- 
erful means of advancing the civilization of a countiy, and of 
hastening the triumph of good measures and good men; and upon 
the use an editor makes of his opportunity of addressing the pub- 
lic in this way depends his title to our esteem as a man and fel- 
low-citizen. But, in a mere business point of view, they are of 
inferior importance. The best editorials cannot make, nor the 
worst editorials mar, the fortune of a paper. Burke and Macau- 
Jay would not add a tenth part as many subscribers to a daily 
paper as the addition to its corps of two well-trmned, ably-com- 
manded reporters. 

It is not law which ever renders the press free and independent. 
Nothing is free or independent in this world wliieh is not power- 
ftil. Therefore, the editor who would conquer the opportunity 
of speaking his mind freely, must do it by making bis paper so 
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excellent as a veliiclo of news that the public will buy it though 
it is a daily disgust to them. 

The Herald has thriven beyond all its competitors, because ils 
proprietor comprehended these sirhple but fundameotal truths of 
his vocation, and, upon Ihe whole, has surpassed his rivals both 
in the getting and iu the display of intelligence. We must pro- 
nounce him the best journalist and the worst editorialist this con- 
tinent has ever known ; and accordingly his paper is generally 
read and its proprietor universally disapproved. 

And finally, this bad, good paper cannot be reduced to second- 
ary rank except by beiflg outdone in pure journalism. The 
interests of civilization and the honor of the United States re- 
quire that this should be done. There are three papers now ex- 
isting — the Times, the Tribune, and the World — which ought 
to do it ; but if the conductors of neither of these able and spirited 
papers choose to devote themselies absolufely to this task, then 
we trust that soon another competitor may enter the field, con- 
ducted by a journalist proud enough of his profession to be satis- 
fied with its honors. There were days last winter on which it 
seemed as if the whole force of journalism in the city of New 
York was expended in tingeing and perverting intelligence on 
the greatest of all the topics of the iJme. We have read numbers 
of the World (which has talent and youthful enei^y enough for 
a splendid career) of which almost the entire contents — corre- 
spondence, telegrams, and editorials — were spoiled for all useful 
purposes by the determination of the whole corps of writers to 
make the news tell in favor of a political party. We can truly 
aver, that journalism, pure and simple, — journalism for ils own 
sake, — journalism, the dispassionate and single-eyed servant of 
the whole public, — docs not exist in New Tork during a session 
of Congress. It ought to exist. 
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THE copy before us, of Mr, Goodjear's work upon " Gum- 
Elastic and its Varieties," presents at least something unique 
in the art of booli-making. It is self-illustrating; inasmueli as, 
treating of India-rubber, it is made of India-rubber. An unob- 
servant reader, however, would scarcely suspect the fact before 
reading the Preface, for the ladia-rubber covers i-esemble highly 
polished ebony, and the leaves have the appearance of ancient 
paper worn soft, thin, and dingy by numberless perusals. The 
volume contains six hundred and twenty pages; but it is not 
aa thick as copies of the same work printed on paper, though it is 
a little heavier. It is evident that the substance of which this book 
is composed cannot be India-rubber in its natural state. Those 
leaves, thinner than paper, can be stretched only by a strong pull, 
and resume their shape perfectly when they are let go. There is 
no smell of Iiidia-i-ubber about them. We first saw this book in 
a cold room in January, but the leaves were then as flexible aa 
old paper; and when, since, we have handled it in warm weather, 
they had grown no softer. 

Some of our readers roay have heard Daniel Webster relate 
the story of the India-rubber cloak and hat which one of his 
New York friends sent him at Marshfield in the infancy of the 
manufacture. He took the cloak to the piazza one cold mormng, 
when it instantly became as rigid as sheet-iron. Finding that it 
stood alone, be placed the hat upon it, and left the articles stand- 
ing near the front door. Several of his ueigbbors who passed, 
seeing a dark and portly figure there, took it for the lord of the 
mansion, and gave it respectful salutation. The same articles 
were liable to an objection still more serious. In the sun, even ia 
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cool weather, ihey became sticky, whOe on a Iiot day they would 
melt entirely away to tlie consistency of raolaases. Every cue 
I'emembevs tlie thick and ill-shaped India-rubbev shoes of twenty 
years ago, which had t« be thawed out under the stove before 
they could be put on, and which, if left under the stove too long, 
would dissolve into gum that no household art could ever hardea 
agaiu. Some decorous gentlemen among us can also remember 
that, in tlie nocturnal combats of their college days, a flinty India- 
rubber shoe, in cold weather, was a missive weapon of a highly 
effective character. 

This curious volume, therefore, cannot be made of the unman- 
ageable stuff which Daniel Webster set up at his front door. So 
much is evident at a glaace. But the book itself tells us that it 
can be subjected, without injury, to tests more severe than sum- 
mei-'s sun and winter's cold. It can he soaked sis months in a 
pail of water, and still be aa good a book as ever. It can be 
boiled ; it can be baked in an oven hot enough to cook a turkey ; 
it can be soaked in brine, lye, camphene, turpentine, or oil ; it can 
be dipped mto oil of vitiiol, aad still no harm done. To ciown 
its ment'i, no lat, mouse, worm, or moth has e\ei shown the 
slightest mclLnation to make acquaintance with it The office of 
a Eeiiew is not usually piovided with the means of subjecting 
liteiature to «uch ciitical tests as Ije, vilnol, boilera, and hot 
ovens But we have seen enough elsewheie of the oideals to 
whith India rubbei is now subjected to belioe Mr Good} ear's 
statement* Remote posterity will enioy the fruit of his labors, 
unless some one takes paiticulai pams to destroy this book, for 
!t seems that tune itself produces no effect upon the ludia nibber 
which beais the famih'w atamp, " Goodtear's Patent ' In 
the dampest coiner of the dampest celhi, no mould githen upon 
it, no decay penetrates it. In the hottest garret, it never warpa 
or cracks. 

The pi'incipal object of the work is to relate how this remark- 
able change was effected in the nature of the substance of whicli 
it treats. It cost more than two millions of dollars to do it. It 
cost Charles Goodyear eleven most laborious and painful years. 
Ills book is written without art or skill, but also without guile. 
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He was eridently a laborious consLientiona modest m-in neither 
learned nor hlglily giftotl, but makiDg no pietenff to iearnin^ or 
gifts, doing tlie work which fell to Lira ^Mth all hia might, and 
with a perseverance never Burpissed m all the liiiloiy ol mven 
tion and discovery. Who wouU haie thought lo find a romance 
ia the history of India-rubber ' We aie fimiliai with the ttonea 
of poor and friendless men, possea^ed with an idea and pursuing 
their object, amid obloquy, ntglei-t, ind sufieiing, to the hn J tri- 
umph ; of which final triumpb othei men rtiped the substantial 
reward, leaving to the discoveiei the barien glor} of hit ichieve 
inent, — and that gloiy obscaied by detr'jction Columbus 13 
the representative man of th \t illubtrioos order We truit to be 
able to show that Charles Goodjeir 13 entitled to a place in it. 
Whether we consider the piodigious ind unfoieseen important,e 
of his discovery, or his ecarcel) paralleled demotion to hia object^ 
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however, being one of those of which nature has provided an in- 
exhaustible supply, greater quantifies found their way into tlie 
commerce of the worid ; until, in 1820, it was a drug in all mar- 
kets, and was frequently brought as ballast merely. About this 
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lime it began to be subjected to experiments witli a view to ren- 
deriog it available in the arts. It was found useful as an ingre- 
dient of blacking and varnish. Its elasticity was turned to ac- 
count in France in the manufacture of suspenders and garters, — 
threads of India-rubber being inserted in the web. In England, 
Mackintosh invented his still celebrated water-proof coats, which 
are made of two thin cloths with a paste of India-rubber between 
them. In chemistry, the substance was used to some extent, and 
its singular properties were much consideied. In England and 
France, the India-rubber manufacture had attained considerable 
importance before the mafevial liad attracted the attention of 
American experimenters. The Europeans succeeded in render- 
ing it useful because they did not attempt too much. The French 
cut the imported sheets of gum into shreds, without ever attempt- 
ing to produce the sheets themselves. Macldnlosh exposed no 
surface of India-rubber to the ^r, and brought no surfaces of In- 
dia-rubber info contact. No one had discovered any process by 
which India-rubber once dissolved could be restored to its original 
consistency. Some of our readers may have attempted, twenty 
years ago, fo fill up the holes in the sole of an India-rubber shoe. 
Nothing was easier than to melt a piece of India-rubber for the 
purpose i but, when applied to the shoe, it would not harden. 
There was the grand difficulty, the complete removal of which 
cost so much money and so many years. 

The ruinous f^lure of the first American manufacturers arose 
from the fact that they began their costly operations in ignorance 
of the existence of this difHcuIty. They were too fast. They 
proceeded in the manner of the inventor of the caloric engine, 
who began by placing one in a ship of great magnitude, involving 
an espenditure which ruined the owners. 

It was in the year 1820 that a pair of India-rubber shoes was 
seen for the first time in the United States. They were covered 
with gilding, and resembled in shape the shoes of a Chinaman. 
They were handed about in Boston only as a curiosity. Two or 
three years after, a ship from South America brought fo Boston 
five hundred pairs of shoes, thick, heavy, and ill-shaped, which 
sold so readily as to invite further importations. The business 
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increased until the annual importation reached half a aiillion 
pairs, and India-rubher shoes had become an article of general 
use. The manner ia which these shoes were made by the natives 
of South America was frequently described in (he newspapers, 
and seemed to present no difficulty. They were made much as 
farmers' wives, made candles. The sap being collected from the 
trees, clay lasts were dipped into the liquid twenty or thirty 
times, each layer being smoked a iitfie. The shoes were tben 
hung up to harden for a few days ; after which the clay was re- 
moved, and the shoes were stored for some months to harden 
them still more. Nothing was more natural than to suppose that 
Yankees could do this as well as Indians, if not far better. The 
raw India-rubber could then he bought in Boston for five cents a 
pound, and a pair of shoes made of it brought fvom three to five 
dollars. Surely here was a promising basis for a new branch of 
inscufacture in New England. It happened tou in 1830 that 
vast quantities of the raw gum reached the United States It 
came covered with hides, in masses, of which no use could be 
made in America ; and it remained unsold or wis ent to Ea 

Patent-leather suggested the first Amencaa attempt to turn 
India-rubber to account. Mr. E. M. Chaffee foremin ot a Boa 
ton patent-leather factory conceived the idea in 18j0 ot &prej.l 
ing India-rubber upon cloth, hoping to produce an article whith 
should possess the good qualities of patent leithet, ■with the id 
ditional one of being water-proof. In the deepest seciecj ha 
experimented for several months. By dissolving a pound of In 
dia rubber ia three quarts of spirits of turpentme, and adding 
lampblack enough (o give it the desii-ed color, he produced a com- 
position which he supposed would perfectly answer the purpose. 
He invented a machine for spreading it, and made some speci- 
mens of cloth, which had every appearance of being a very use- 
ful article. The surface, after being dried in the sun, was firm 
and smooth ; and Mr. Chaffee supposed, and his friends agreed 
M'ith him, that he had made an invention of the utmost value. 
At this point he invited a few of the solid men of Eoxbury to 
look at his specimens and listen to his statements. He convinced 
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them. The result of the conference was the Eoshury India-rub- 
ber Company, incorporated in February, 1833, with a capital of 
thirty thousand dollars. 

The progress of this Company was amazing. "Within a year 
Its capita! was increased to two hundred and forty thousand dollars. 
Before another year had expired, this waa increased to three hun- 
dred thousand; andin the year following, to four hundred thousand. 
The Company maQufaotured the cloth invented by Mr. Chaffee, 
and many articles made of that cloth, such as coats, caps, wagon- 
curlains and coverings. Shoes, made without fibre, were soon in- 
troduced. Nothing could be better tban the appearance of these 
articles when they were new. They were in the higliest favor, 
and were sold more rapidly than the Company could manufacture 
them. Tiie astonishing prosperity of the Eoxbury Company liad 
lis natural effect in calling into existence similar establishments in 
other towns. Manufactories were started at Boston, Framing- 
ham, Salem, Lynn, Chelsea, Troy, and Staten Island, with capi- 
tals ranging fi'om one hundred thousand dollars to half a million ; 
and all of them appeared to prosper. There was an India-rub- 
ber mania in those years similar to that of petroleum in 1864. 
Not to invest in India-rubber stock was regai'ded by some shrewd 
men as indicative of inferior business talents and general dulness 
of comprehension. The exterior facts were certainly well calcu- 
lated to lure even the most waiy. Here was a material worth 
only a few cents a pound, out of which shoes were quickly made, 
which brought two dollars a pair ! It was a plain cafe. Besides, 
there were the India-rubber Companies, all working to their ex- 
treme capacity, and selling all they could make. 

It was when the business had reached this flourishing stage 
that Charles Goodyear, a bankrupt hardware merchant of Phila- 
delphia, first had his attention directed to the material upon which 
it was founded. In 1834, b N w York on business, ho 

chanced to observe the sign f h R j Company, which then 

had a depot in that city. H h d b eading in the news- 

papers, not Jong before, dp f h new life-preservers 

made of India-rubber, an appl ca f 1 gum that was much 

extolled. Curiosity induced hmi to enter the store t 
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tbe life- preserve ri). He bought one niid took it home with him, 
A native of Connecticut, he possessed in full measure Ilic Yankee 
propensity to look at a new contrivance, first with a view lo un- 
deraland its principle, and nest to see if it cannot be improved. 
Already he had hiid some experience both of the difticuUy of in- 
troducing an impi'oved implement, and of the profit to ho derived 
from ita introduction. Hla fatlier, the head of the firm of A. 
Goodyear and Sons, of which he was a member, was the first to 
manufacture bay-forliB of spi'ing steel, instead of the heavy, 
wrought-iron forks made by the village blacksmith ; and Charles 
Goodyear could remember the time when his father reckoned it 
a happy day on which he had persuaded a farmer to accept a few 
of tlic new forks as a gift, on the condition of giving them a trial. 
But it was also very fl-esh in his recollection that those same 
forks had made their way to almost universal use, had yielded 
large profits to hi^ firm, and were still a leading article of its trade, 
when, in 1830, the failure of Southern houses had compelled it lo 
suspend. He was aware, loo, that, if anything could extricate 
the house of A. Goodyear and Sons from embarrassment, it was 
tlieir po^^ession of superior methods of manuiacturiag and their 
sale of articles improved by iheir own ingenuity. 

Upon examining his life-preserver, an improvement in the in- 
flating apparatus occurred to him. When he was next ia New 
York he explained his improvement to the agent of the Eoxliury 
Company, and offered to sell it. Tlie agent, struck with the in- 
genuity displayed in the new contrivance, took the inventor into 
his confidence, pai'tly by way of explaining why the Company 
could not then buy the improved tube, but principally witb a view 
to enlist the aid of an ingenious mind in overcoming a difficulty 
that flii-eatened the Company with ruin. ?Ie told him that the 
prosperity of the India-rubber Companies in the United States 
was wholly fallacious. The Eoxbury Company had manufac- 
tured vast quantities of shoes and fabrics in the cool months of 
1833 and 1834, which bad been readily sold at high prices; but 
during the following summer, the greater part of them liad 
melted. Twenty thousand dollars' worth had been returned, re- 
duced to the consistency of common gum, and emitting an odor 
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SO offensive that they had been obliged to bury it. New ingredi- 
ents had beeu employed, new machinery applied, but still the ar- 
ticles would dissolve. In some cases, shoes had borne the heat of 
one summer, and melted the next. The wagon-covera became 
sticky in .the sun, and rigid in the cold. The directors were at 
their wite' end ; — since it required two years to test a new pro- 
cess, and meanwhile they knew not whetlier the articles made by 
it were valuable or worthless. If Ihey stopped manufacturing, 
that was certain ruin. If they went on, they might find the prod- 
uct of a whole winter dissolving on their hands. The capital of 
the Company was already so far exhausted, that, unless the trne 
method were speedily discovered, it would be compelled to wind 
up its affairs. The agent urged Mr. Goodyear not to waste time 
upon minor improvements, but to direct all his efforts to finding 
out the secret of aucceasfuOy working the material itself. The 
Company could not buy his improved inSator ; but let him learn 
how to make an India-rubber that would stand the summer's heat, 
and there was scarcely any price which it would not gladly give 
for the secret. 

The worst apprehensions of the directors of this Company 
were realized. The public soon became tired of buying India- 
rubber shoes that could only be saved during Ihe summer by 
putting them into a refrigerator. In the third year of the ma- 
nia. India-rubber stock began to decline, and Roxbmy itself 
finally fell to two dollars and a half. Before the close of 1836, 
all the Companies had ceased to exist, their fall involving many 
hundreds of families in heavy loss. The clumsy, shapeless shoes 
from South America were the only ones which the people would 
buy. It was generally supposed that the secret of their resisting 
heat was that they were smoked with the leaves of a certain tree, 
peculiar to South America, and that nothing else in nature would 
answer the purpose. 

The two millions of dollars lost by these Companies had one 
result wbich has proved fo be worth many times that sum ; it led 
Charles Goodyear to undertake the investigation of India-rubber. 
That chance conversation with the agent of the Eosbury Com- 
pany fixed his destiny. If he were alive to read these linca, he 
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would, however, protest against the use of such a wore! as chance 
in this connection. He really appears tohavefelt himself "called" 
to study India-rubher. He says himself: — 

" From the time that his atteutioa was first given to the subject, a 
strong and abiding impression was made upon his mind, that an object 
so desirable and important, and so necessary to man's comfort, as the 
making of gum-elastic available to his use, mas most certainly placed 
within his reach. Having this presentiment, of which he could not di- 
vest himself under the most trying adversity, he was stimulated with 
the hope of ultimately attaining this object. 

" Beyond this he would refer the whole to the great Creator, who 
directs the opei'ationa of mind to the development of the properties of 
matter, in his own way, at the time when tiiey are specially needed, 
influencing some mind for every work or calling. .... Were he to 
refrain from expressing his views thus briefly, he would ever feel that 
he had done violence to his sentjments," 

This is modestly said, but his friends assni-e us that he felt it 
eai-nestly and habilually. It was, indeed, this steadfast conviction 
of the possibility of attainuig his object, and his religious devotion 
to it, that constituted his capital in his new business. He had 
little knowledge of eheini|tey, and an aversion to complicated cal- 
culations. He was a ruined man ; for, after a long struggle with 
misfortune, the finn of A. Goodyear and Sons had surrendered 
their all to tiieir creditors, and still owed thirty thousand dollars- 
He had a family, and his health was not robust. Upon returning 
home after conversing with the agent of the Roxbury Company, 
he was arrested for debt, and compelled to reside within the prison 
limits. He melted his first pound of India-rubber while he was 
living within those limits, and struggling to keep out of the jail 
itself. Thus he began his experiments in circumstances as little 
favorable as can be imagined. There were only two things in 
his favor. One was his conviction that India-rubber covld be 
subjugated, and that he was the man destined to subjugate it. 
The other was, that. India-rubber having fallen to its old price, 
he could continue his labors as long as be could raise five cents 
and procure access to a fire. The very odium in which business- 
men lield India-rubber, though it long retarded his final triumph, 
placed an abundance of the native gum within the means even of 
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an inmate of the debtoi-'s prison, in wbicli ho often iva.s during 
tlio whole period of hia experimenting. He was seldom out of 
jail a whole year from 1885 to 1841, and never out of danger of 
arrest. 

In a small house in Philadelphia, in the winter of 1834-35, 
he bei^n his investigation's He melted his gum by the domestic 
fl k ddt hh hd spread it upon a marble slab, 

d 11 d w h 11 p A prospect of eucceas flatleied 
h m f 1 fi d 1 d 1 m n. He was soon able to pro- 

d 1 fid hb h h appeared aa firm as those im- 

j 1 d wh h t mpted f d to advance him a sura of 
m yff tl blhnit manuficture several hundred 

p f h H d d embossing hio shoes iii lan- 

) tt 1 h th m ovel and elec;ant appeannce 

M df i I f b d aste of the Eoibury Company, lie 

h d th t 1 1 hoe until the sumner. The hot 

dyiJ d dim 11 to soil and «t nking paste. His 

f d d 1 d f d h m further a 1. For Ins 

wn p f h p tl though they Jasl cd his spirits 

f LI 1 t d h m t w efforts 

It w 1 t hm 1 t perhaps it was the turpenline 

d 1 ! g th m th lampbhck employed to color 

tbtpllhiodt H teemed it i nie piece of luck 

p m b 1 f tl p not E>moked and stilt liquid. 

g t tl h d I th piecious sap was deposited, he 

w CO ted by I \ his employ who in high glee, 

f m d I m th I 1 d d ed the seciet, pointing to his 

11 h h h 1 1 d pp d t he sap, and which were nicely 

d I fl m I d bbe For a moment he thought that 

J y U h bl 1 d t tl e secret. The man, however, 

d 11 th fi e, and, on attempting to rise, 

f d 1 ra It {,1 d t h t 1 his legs stuck together. He 

h il b t f 1 II The master proceeded to ex- 

p m t II pi liscovered that the handsome 

wl 1 1 m 1 f I I h at no better than that which 

I d d th il 

It m 1 bl tl t t '■eldom derive direct aid from 
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the science of their day, James Watt modestly ascribes to 
Professor Bhiclt part of tlie glory of his improvements in the 
Bleani-engine ; but it seems plain fi-om his own narrative, that 
he made his great invention of the condenser without any assist- 
ance. Professor Black aseisled to inalmct and form, him ; but 
the flash of genius, which made the steam-engine what we now 
see it, was wholly hia own. The science of Glasgow was dili- 
gently questioned by him upon the defects of the old engine, but 
it gave him no hint of the remedy. It was James Watt, mathe- 
raaiical-iiistrumont maker, earning fourteen shillings a week, who 
brooded over his little model until the conception of the condenser 
burst upon him, as he was taking his Sunday afternoon stroll on 
Glasgow Green. Goodyear had a similai- experience. Phila- 
delphia has always been noted for its chemists and its chemical 
works, and that city stiU supplies the greater part of the country 
with manufactui-ed drugs and cheraisls' materials. Nevertheless, 
though Goodyear explained his difficulties to professors, physi- 
cians, and chemists, none of them could give him valuable infor- 
mation ; none suggested an experiment that produced a useful 
result. We know not, indeed, n'hctlier science has ever explained 
his final success. 

Satisfied that nothing could be done with India-rubber pure 
and simple, he concluded that a compound of some substance 
with India-rubber could alone render the gum available. He 
was correct in Ihis conjecture, but it remained to be discovered 
whether there was such a substance in nature. He trieii every- 
thing he could think of. For a short time he was elated with 
the result of his experiments with magnesia, mixing half a poaud 
of magnesia with a pound of gum. This compound had the 
advantage of being whiter than the pure sap. It was so firm 
that he used it as leather in the binding of a book. In a few 
weeks, however, he had the mortification of seeing his elegant 
white book-covers fermenting and softening. Afterwards, they 
grew as hard and brittle as shell, and so they remain to this day. 

By this lime, the patience of his friends and his own little fund 
of money were both exhausted ; and, one by one, the relics of 
his former prosperity, even to his wife's trinkets, found their way 
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to the pa^'nbroker. He ivas a sangu i m J,i J,3 i \ utoi i> ncc 1 
to be, always feeling that he waa on the point of s i(,ceeding 
The very confidence with which he inaouncecl a new conception 
served at length to close all ears to his so! atatuns In the second 
year of his investigation he removed his family to the cou tiy, 
and went to New York, in quest of some one wl o ha 1 still \ 
little fwth ill India-rubber. His credit v, as then at o low an ebb 
that he was obliged to deposit with the landloid a quantity of 
linen, spun by his excellent wife. It was never redeemed. It 
was sold at auction to pay the first quarter's rent ; and his furni- 
ture also would have been seized, but that he had taken the pre- 
caution to sell it himself in Philadelphia, and had placed in his 
cottage articles of too little value to tempt the hardest creditor. 

In New York, — the first resort of the enterprising and tlie 
last refuge of the unfortunate, — he found two old friends; one 
of whom Jent him a room in Gold Street for a laboratory, and 
the other, a druggist, supplied him with materials on credit. 
Again his hopes were flattered by an apparent success. By boil- 
ing his compound of gum and magnesia in quicklime and water, 
an article was produced which seemed to be all that he could 
desire. Some sheets of India-rubber made by this process drew 
a medal at the fair of the American Institute in 1835, and wei-e 
much commended in the newspapers. Nothing could exceed the 
smoothness and firmness of the surface of these sheets ; nor have 
they to this day been surpassed in these particulars. He obtained 
a patent for the pi-ocesa, manufectured a considerable quantity, 
sold hia product readily, and thought his difficulties were at aa 
end. In a few weeks his hopes were daslied to the ground. He 
found that a drop of weak acid, such as apple-juice or vinegar 
and water, instantly annihilated the effect of the lime, and made 
the beautiful surface of his cloth sticky. 

TJudaunted, he next tried the experiment of mixing quibklime 
with pure gum. He teUs us that, at 'this time, he used to prepare 
a gallon jug of quicklime at his room in Gold Street, and carry it 
oa his shoulder to Greenwich Village, distant three miles, where 
he had access to horse-power for working his compound. This ex- 
periment, too, was a failure. The lime in a short time appeared 
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e the gum witt wliich it was raised, leaving a substance 
that crumbled to pieces. 

Accident suggested his nest process, wHicli, tbougli he knew it 
not, was a step toward his final success. Except his almost un- 
paralleled perseverance, the most marked trait in the character of 
this singular man waa his love for beautiful forma ancl colors. An 
incongruous garment or deeoradon upon a member of his family, 
or anything tawdry or ill-arraaged in a room, gave him positive 
distress. Accordingly, we always find him endeavoring to deco- 
rate his India-rubber fabrics I was n b on ng he surface of 
some India-rubber draper; a h a d n happened to which 
we have referred. Desiring o m v he b n e from a piece 
of the drapeiy, he applied aq a tit, fo p pose, which did 

indeed have the effect de d t al o h o ed the fabric 

and appeared to spoil it. H h w w y he ( e e as useless. 
Several days after, it occurred to him that he had not sufficiently 
examined the effect of the aquafortis, and, hurrying to his room, 
he was fortunate enough to find it again. A remarkable change 
appeared to have been made in the India-rubber. He does not 
seem to have been aware that aquafortis is two fifths sulphuric acid. 
StUl less did he ever suspect that the surface of his drapery had 
really been " vulcanized." All he knew was, that India-rubber 
cloth " cured," as he termed it, by aquafortis, was incomparably 
superior to any previously made, and bore a degree of heat that 
rendered it available for many valuable purposes. 

He was again a happy man. A partner, with ample capital, 
joined him. He went to Washbgton and patented his process. 
He showed his specimens to President Jackson, who expressed in 
writing his approval of them. Returning to New York, he pre- 
pai-ed to manufacture on a great scale, hired the abandoned India- 
rubber works on Staten Island, and engaged a store in Broadway 
for the sale of his fabrics. In the midst of these grand prepara- 
tions, his zeal in experimenting almost cost him his 3ife. Having 
generated a large quantity of poisonous gas in his close room, ho 
was so nearly suffocated that it waa six weeks before he recov- 
ered his health. Before he had begun to produce his febrics in 
any considerable quantity, the commercial Storm of 1836 swept 
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away the entire properly of his partner, which put a complete 
stop to the operations in India-rubber, anJ reduced poor Good- 
year to his normal condition of beggary. Beggary it literally 
was ; for he was absolutely dependent upon others for the means 
of sustaining life. He mentions that, aooa after this crushing 
blow, his family having previously joined him in New York, he 
awoke one morning to discover that he had neither an atom of 
food for them, nor a cent to buy it witli. Putting in Kia pocket 
an article that he supposed a pawnbroker would value, he set out 
in the hope of procuring enough money to sustain them for one 
day. Before reaching the sign, so familiar to him, of the three 
Golden Balls, he met a terrible being to a man in his situation, — 
a creditor ! Hungry and dejected, he prepared his mind for a 
torrent of bitter reproaches ; for this gentleman was one whose 
patience he felt he had abused. "What was his relief when his 
creditor accosted him gayly with, " Well, Mr. Goodyear, what 
can I do for you to-day?" His first thought was, that an insult 
was intended, so preposterous did it seem that this man could 
really desire to aid him further. Satisfied that the offer was well 
meant, he told his friend that he had come out that morning in 
search of food for his family, and that a loan of fifteen dollars 
would greatly oblige him. The money was instantly produced, 
which enabled him to postpone his visit to the pawnbroker for 
several days. The pawnbroker was still, however, his frequent 
resource all that year, iintil the few remains of his late brief pros- 
perity had all disappeared. 

But he never for a moment let go his hold upon India-rubber. 
A timely loan of a huodred dollars from an old friend enabled 
him to i-emoye his -family to Staten Island, near the abandoned 
India-rubber factory. Having free access to the works, he and 
his wife contrived to manufacture a few artieles of his improved 
cloth, and to sell enough to provide daily bread. His great ob- 
ject there was to induce the directors of the suspended Company 
to recommence operations upon his new process. But so com- 
pletely sickened were they of the very name of a material which 
had involved them in so much loss and discredit, that during the 
six months of his residence on the Island he never succeeded in 
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persuading fine man to do so muct aa come to the faelory and 
look at his specimens. There were thousan<is of dollars' worth 
of machinery there, hut not a fdngle shareholder cared even to 
know iho condition of the property. This was the more remark- 
able, since he was unusually endowed by nature with the power 
to inspire other men with his own confidence. The magnates of 
Stftten Island, however, involved as they were in the general 
shipwreck of property and credit, were inexorably deaf to his 

As he had formerly exhausted Philadelphia, so now New 
York seemed exhausted. He became even an objeit of ridi- 
cule. He was regarded as an India-rubber monomaniac. One 
of hia New York friends having been asked how Mr. Goodyear 
could be recognized in the street, replied r " If you see a man 
with an India-rubber coat on. India-rubber shoes, an India- 
rubber cap, and m his pocket an India-rubber pnrse, with not a 
cent in it, that is he." He was in the habit then of wearing hia 
material in every form, with the twofold view of testing and ad- 
vertising it. 

In September, 1836, aided again by a small loan, he packed a 
few of his best specimens in his carpet-bag, and set out alone for 
the cradle of the India-ruhber manufacture, — Eoxbury, Tli ■ 
ruin of the great Company there was then complete, and thi' 
factory was abandoned. All that part of Massachusetts was 
Buffering irom the total depreciation of the India-rubber stocks. 
There were still, however, two or throe persons who £ould not 
quite give up India-rubber. Mr. Chaffee, the originator of the 
manufacture in America, welcomed warmly a brother experi- 
menter, admired his specimens, encouraged him to persevere, 
procured him friends, and, what was more important, gave him 
the use of the enormous machinery standing idle in the factory. 
A brief, delusive prosperity again relieved the monotony of 
misfortune. By his new proceas, he made shoes, piano-covers, 
and carriage-cloths, so superior to any previously produced in the 
United Slates as to cause a temporary revival of the business, 
which enabled him to sell rights to manufaetnre under his 
patents. Hi'! pr<ifits in a single year amounted to four or five 
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thousand dolliirs. Again he had hia family around him, and felt a 
boundless confidence in the future. 

An event upon which he had depended for the completeness 
of hia triumph plunged him agmn into ruin. He I'eceived an 
order from the government for a hundred and fifty India-rubber 
mail-bags. Having perfect confidence in his ability to esecute 
this order, he gave the greatest possible publicity to it. All the 
world should now see that Goodyear's India-rubber was all that 
Goodyear had represented it. The bags were finished ; aud 
beautiful bags they were, — smooth, firm, highly polished, well- 
shaped, and indubitably water-proof. Ho had them hung up all 
round the factory, and invited every one to come and inspect 
tliem.. They were universally admired, and the maker was 
congratulated upon his success. It was in the summer that 
these fatal bags were finished. Having occasion to be absent 
for a month, he left them hanging in the factory. Judge of hia 
consternation when, on his return, he fcrand them soflening, 
fermenting, and dropping off their handles. The aquafortis did 
indeed " cure " the surface of his India-rubber, but only the sur- 
face. Very thin cloth made by this process was a uSeful and 
somewhat durable article ; but for any other purpose, it was 
valueless. The public and signal failure of the mail-bags, 
together with the imperfection of all his products except his 
thinnest cloth, suddenly and totally destroyed his rising busi- 
ness. Everything he possessed that was salable was sold at 
auction to pay his debts. He was again penniless and destitute, 
with aa increased family and an aged father dependent upon 
him. 

Hia friends, his biwtbers, and his wife now joined in dissuad- 
ing him from further experiments. Were not four years of 
such vicissitude h Wl had ever touched India-rubber 

without loss? Co Id h h p succeed, when so many able 
and enterprising m 1 al f 1 1 Had he a right to keep his 
family in a con 1 hum 1 iting and painful ? He had 

succeeded in th h dw e b ness; why not return to it? 
There were thos i\l w II j i him in any rational under- 
taking ; but how could he expect that any one would be will- 
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t tl m y into a bottomless pit that had already 

II d 11 th t result? These arguments he could 

an d w Cttinot; the friends of all the great inventors 

1 h d a. t the same. It seemed highly absurd to 

th ft Is f F t I Watt, Fulton, Wedgwood, Whitney, Ark- 

wr ght tl t tl y h Id forsalie the beaten track ef business to 

[ rs [ tl tl t 1 d through the wilderness to nothuig but 

w Id es N t f these men, perhaps, could have made a 

bl ply h remonstrances of their friends. They 

ly f It a. p Goodjear felt, that the steep and thorny path 

h I tl y w t d ng was the path they mttst pursue, A 

p f h h th y uld give no satisfactory account urged 

1 A d wh we look closely into the lives of such men, 

b th t n th ir dark days, some trifling eircumstaneo 

w al J u n tl at set them upon new inqairies and gave 

th m n w h p It might be an ignis faluus that led them 

f ar h 'm } t m ght be genuine light which brought them 

nto th tl [ tl 

Goodyear might have yielded to his friends on this occasion, for 
he was an affectionate man, devoted to his family, had not one of 
those trifling events occurred which inflamed liis curiosity anew. 
During his late transient prosperity, he had employed a man, Na- 
thaniel Haywavd by name, who had been foKman of one of the 
extinct India-rubber companies. He found him in charge of the 
abandoned factory, and still making a few articles on his own ac- 
count by a new process. To harden his India-rubber, he put a 
very small quantity of sulphur into it, or sprinkled sulphur upon 
the surface and dried it in the sun. Mr, Goodyear was surprised 
to observe that this process seemed to produce the same effect as 
the application of aquafortis. It does not appear to have occurred 
to hira that Hayward's process and his own wore essentially the 
same. A chemical dictionary would have iaforraed him that sul- 
phuric acid enters largely into the composition of aquafortis, from 
which he might have inferred that the only difference between 
the two methods was, that Hayward employed the sun, and Good- 
year nitric acid, 1o give the sulphur effect, Haywai'd's goods, 
however, were liable to a serious objection : the smell of tlie sul- 
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jiliur, in wann weather, was intolerable. Hayward, it appeai-s, 
was a very illiterate man ; and the only account he could give of 
his invention was, that it was revealed to hirn in a dream. His 
process was of so little use to him, that Goodyear bought his pat- 
ent for a small sum, and gave him employment at monthly wages 
until the mail-bag disaster deprived him of the means of doing so. 

In combining sulphur with India-rubber, Goodyear had ap- 
proached so near liis final success that one stop more brought him 
to it. He was certain that he was very dose to the secret. He 
saw that sulphur had a mysterious power over India-rubber when 
a union could be effected between tlie two substances. True, 
there was an infinitesimal c[uantity of sulphiir in his mail-bags, 
and they had melted in the shade ; but the surface of his cloth, 
powdered with the sulphur and dried in the sun, bore the sun's 
lieai. Here was a mystery. The problem was, bow to produce 
in a mass of India-rubber the change effected on the surface 
by sulphur and aun ? He made numberless experiments. He 
mixed with the gum large quantities of sulphur, and small quanti- 
ties. He exposed his compound to the sun, and held it near a 
fire. He felt that he had the secret in his hands ; but for many 
weary months it eluded him. 

And, after all, it was an accident that revealed it j but an acci- 
dent that no man in the world but Charles Goodyear could have 
interpreted, nor he, but forJ)i8-fiy.e_year3lj)revioua investigation. 
At Wobum one day, in the spring of 1839, he was standing with 
his brother and several other peraons near a very hot siove. He 
held in his hand a mass of his compound of sulphur and gum, 
upon which he was expatiating in his usual vehement manner, — 
the company exhibiting the indifference to which he was accus- 
tomed. In the crisis of his argument he made a violent gesture, 
which brought the mass in contact witli the stove, which was hot 
enough to melt India-rubber instantly ; upon looking at it a 
moment after, he perceived that his compound had not melted in 
the least degree ! It had charred as leather chars, but no part of 
the surface had dissolved. There was not a sticky place upon it. 
To say that he was astonished at this would but faintly express his 
ecstasy of amazement. The result was absolutely new to all es- 
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perience, — India-rubber not melting in contact with red-iiot 
iron I A man must have been five years absorbed in the pursuit 
of an object to comprehend liis emotions. He felt as Columbus 
felt when he saw the land-bird alighting upon his ship, and the 
drift-wood floating by. But, like Columbus, he was surrounded 
with an unbelieving crew. Eagerly he showed his charred India- 
rubber to his brother, and to the other bystanders, and dwelt 
upon the novelty and marvellouSBess of his fact. They regai-ded 
it with complete indifference. The good man had worn them all 
out. Fifty times before, he had run to tJiem, exulting in some 
new discovery, and they suppcsed, of course, that this was another 
of his chimeras. 

He followed the new clew with an enthusiasm which his 
friends would have been justified in calling frenay, if success had 
not finally vindicated him. He soon discovered that his com- 
pound would not melt at any degree of heat. It next occurred 
to him to a.scertain at how low a temperature it would char, and 
whether it was not possible to arrest tlie combustion at a point 
that would leave the India-rubber elastic, but deprived of ita 
adhesiveness. A single experiment proved that this was possible. 
After toasting a piece of his compound before an open fire, he 
found that, while part of it was charred, a rim of India-rubber 
round the charred portion was elastic still, and even more elastic 
than pure gum. In a few days he had established three faflts ; — 
first, that this rim of India-rubber would bear a temperature of 
two hundred and seventy-eight degrees without charring ; second, 
that it would not men"or"soSen at any heat ; third, that, placed 
between blocks of ice and left out of doors all night, it would not 
stiffen in the least degree. He had triumphed, and he knew it. 
He fells us that he now " felt himself amply repaid for the past, 
and quite indifferent as to the trials of the future." It was well 
he was so, for his darkest days were before him, and he was still 
six years from a practicable success. He had, mdeed, proved that 
a compound of tulphui and India-rubber, in proper proportions 
and in certain conditions being subjected for a certain time to a 
certain degree of he^t undergoes a change which renders it per- 
fectly available ioi ill the u €■> to which he had before attempted 
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in vain to apply it. But it remained to be aacertaincd what were 
those proper proportiona, what were those conditions, what was 
that degree oT heati what was that certain time, a.«d hy what 
means the heat could be best applied. 

The difficulty of all this may be inferred when we state that 
at the present time it takes an intelligent man a year to learn 
how to conduct the process with certainty, though he is provided, 
from the start, with the best implements and appliances which 
twenty years' experience has suggested. And poor Goodyear 
had now reduced himseltj not merely to poverty, but to isolation. 
No friend of his could conceal his impatience when he heard 
him pronounce the word India-rubber. Eusiness-men recoiled 
from the name of it. He tells na that two entire yeai-s passed, 
after he had made his discovery, before he bad convinced one 
human being of its value. Now, too, his experiments could no 
longer be carried on with a few pounds of India-rubber, a quart 
of turpentine, a phial of aquafortis, and a little lampblack. He 
wfuited the means of producing a high, uniform, and controllable 
degree of heal, — a matter of much greater difSculty than he 
anticipated. We catch brief glimpses of him at this time in the 
volumes of testimony. We see him waiting for his wife to draw 
the loaves from her oveu, that he might put into it a batch of 
India-rubber to bake, and watching it all the evening, far into the 
night, to see what effect was produced by one hour's, two hours', 
three hours', six hours' baking. We see him boiling it in his 
wife's saucepans, suspending it before the nose of her teakettle, 
and hanging it from the handle of that vessel to within an inch 
of the boiling water. We see him roaatjng^ it in the ashes and 
in hot sand, toasting it before a slow fire and before a quick fire, 
cooking it for one hour and for twenty-four hours, changing the 
proportions of his compound and mising them in different ways. 
No success rewarded him while he employed only domestic uten- 
sils. Occasionally, it is true, he produced a small piece of per- 
fectly vulcanized India-rubber; but upon subjecting other pieces 
to precisely the same process, they would blister or char. 

Then wc see him resorting to the shops and factories In tlie 
neighborhood of Woburn, asking the privilege of using an oven 
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after working Lours, or of hanging a piece of India rubber in the 
"maa-hole" of the boiler. Tlie foremen teslifj that lie was a 
great plague to them, and smeared their wnko with his atiuky 
compountl; but, though they all regarded him as little better 
than a troublesome lunatic, they all appeir to have helped him 
very willingly. He frankly confesses that he li^ed at this time 
on charity ; for, although he felt confident ot be n ble to repay 
the small sums which pity for his family en 1 led h n to b irow 
his neighbors who lent him the money we f^ as possil lo 
from expecting payment. Pretending to 1 nd by meint to 
give. One would pay bis butcher's bill or h s mlk b 11 another 
would send in a barrel of flour ; another i o Id take p yment 
some articles of tlie old stock of India-rubber ; and some of the 
farmers allowed his children to gather sticks in their fields to 
heat his hillocks of sand containing masses of sulphumed India- 
rubber. If the people of New England were not the most 
" neighborly " people in the world, his family must have starved, 
ov he must have given up his experiments. But, with all the 
generosity of liis neighbors, his children were often sick, hungry, 
and cold, without medicine, food, or fuel One witness testifies : 
" I found (in 1839) that they had not fuel to burn nor food to 
eat, and did not know where to get a morsel of food from one 
day to another, unless it was sent in to them." We can neither 
justify nor condemn their father. Imagine Columbus within 
sight of the new world, and his obstinate crew declaring it was 
only a mirage, and refusing to row him ashore I Never was 
mortal man surer that he had a fortune in his hand, than Charles 
Goodyear was when he would take a piece of scorched and dingy 
India-rubber from his pocket and expound its marvellons proper- 
ties to a group of incredulous villagers. Sure also was he that 
he was just upon the point of a practicable success. Give him but 
an oven, and would he not turn you out fire-proof and cold-proof 
Indiarrubber, as fast as a baker can produce loaves of bread ? 
Nor was it merely the hope of deliverance from his pecuniary 
sti'aits that urged him on. In all the records of his career, we 
perceive traces of something nobler than this. His health being 
always infirm, he was haunted with the dread of dying before he 
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iiad reached a point in his discoveries wliere otlier men, influ- 
enced by ordinary motives, could render them available. 

By the time that he had exhausted the patience of the foremen 
of the works near "Woburn, he had come to the conclusion that 
an oven was the proper means of applying heat to his compound. 
An oven he forthwith determined to build. Having obtained the 
use of a corner of a factory yard, his aged father, two of his 
brothers, his little son, and himself sallied forth, with pickaxe 
and shovels, to begiu the work : and when they had done all that 
unskilled labor could effect towards it, he induced a mason to 
complele it, and paid him in bricklayers' aprons made of aqua- 
fortized India-rubber. This first oven was a tantaliaing failure. 
The heat was neither uniform nor controllable. Some of the 
pieces of India-rubber would como out so perfectly " cured " as 
to demonstrate the utility of his discovery ; hut others, prepared 
in precisely the same manner, as far as he couli^ discern, were 
spoiled, either by blistering or charring. He was puzzled and 
distressed beyond description ; and no single voice consoled or 
encouraged him. Out of the first piece of cloth which he suc- 
ceeded in vulcanizing he had a coatjostde for himself, which was 
not an ornamental garment in its best estate ; but, to prove to 
the unbelievers that it would stand fire, he brought it so often in 
contact with hot stoves, that at last it presented an exceedingly 
dingy appearance. His coat did not impress the public favorably, 
and it served to confirm the opinion that he was laboring under 

In tlie midst of his first disheartening experiments with sul- 
phur, he had an opportanity of escaping at once from his troubles. 
A house in Paris made him an advantageous offer for the use of 
his aquafortis process. From the abyss of his misery the honest 
man promptly replied, that that process, valuable as it was, was 
about to be superseded by a new method, which he was then 
perfecting, and as soon as he had developed it sufficiently he 
should be glad , to close with their offers. Can we wonder that 
his neighbors thought him mad ? 

It was just after declining the French proposal that he endured 
his worst extremity of want and humiliation. It was in the win- 
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ter of lS39-iO. One of those long and terrible snow-storms for 
wliicli New England is noted bad been raging for many hours, 
and he awoke one morning to find his little cottage half buried in 
snow, the storm still continuing, and in bis house not an atom of 
fuel nor a, morsel of food. His children were very young, and 
he was himself sicli and feetle. The charity of his neighhora 
was exhausted, and he had not the courage to face their re- 
proaches. As he looked out of the window upon the dreary and 
tumultuous scene, " fit emblem of his condition," he remarks, he 
called to mind that, a few days before, an acquaintance, a mere 
acquaintance, who lived some miles off, had given him upon the 
road a more friendly greeting than he was then accustomed to 
receive. It had cheered his heart as he trudged sadly by, and it 
now returned vividly to his mind. To this gpntleman he deter- 
mined to apply for reUef, if be could reach his house. Terrible 
was bis struggle with the wind and the deep drifts. Often he 
was ready to faint with fatigue, sickness, and hunger, and he 
would be obliged to sit down upon a bank of snow to rest. He 
reached the house and told his story, not omitting the oft-told faJe 
of bis new discovery, — that mine of wealth, if otiJy be could 
procure the means of working it ! The eager eloquence of the 
inventor was seconded by the gaunt and yellow faee of the man. 
I-Iis generous acquaintance entertained biifl cordially, and lent 
him a sum of money, which not only carried his family through 
the worst of the winter, but enabled him to continue his experi- 
ments on a small scale. 0. B. Coolidge, of Woburn, was the 
name of this benefactor. 

On another occasion, when he was in the most urgent need of 
materials, he looked about his house to see if there was left one 
relic of better days upon which a little money could be borrowed. 
There whb nothing except his children's school-book';, — the last 
things from which a New-Englander is willing to part. There 
was no other resource. He gathered them up and sold them for 
five dollars, with which he laid in a fresh stock of gum and sul- 
phur, and kept on experimenting. 

Seeing no prospect of success in Ma'fsachusetta, he now resolved 
to make a desperate effort to get to New York, feeling coiifideiit 
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that the specimens lie could take with 5um would convince some 
one of tie eupeiiority of hia new method. He was beginning to 
understand the causes of his many failures, but he saw clearly 
that hia compound could not be worked with certaiDty without 
expensive apparatus. It was a very delicate operation, requiring 
exactness and promptitude. The conditions upon which succeea 
depended were numerous, and the feilnre of one spoiled all. To 
vulcanize ladia-ruhber is about as difficult as to make perfect 
bread ; but the art of bread-making was the growth of ages, and 
Charles Goodyear was only ten years and a half in perfecting 
his process. Thousands of ingenious men and""wOiaeii;"aideii-by 
many happy accidents, must have contrihuled to the suecessiye 
inveniion of bread ; but he was only one man, poor and sick. It 
coat liim thousands of failures to learn that a little acid in his 
sulphur caused the blistering ; that his compound must be heated 
almost immediately after being mixed, or it would never vulcan- 
ize ; that a portion of white lead in the compound greatly facili- 
tated the operation and improved the result; and when he had 
learned these facts, it stiil required costly and laborious experi- 
ments to devise the best methods of compounding his ingredients, 
the heat proportions, the best mode of heating, the proper dura- 
tion of the heating, and the various useful effects that could be 
produced by varying the proportions and the degree of heat. He 
tells us that many times, when, by exhausting every resource, he 
had prepared a quantity of his compound for heating, it was 
spoiled because he could not, with his inadequate apparatus, ap- 
ply the heat soon enough. 

To New York, then, be directed his thoughts. Merely to get 
there cost him a severer and a longer effort than men in general 
are capable of making. First he walked to Boston, ten miles 
distant, where he hoped to be able to borrow from an old au- 
quEuntance flfly dollars, with which to provide for his family and 
pay his fai'O to New York. He not only failed in this, but be 
was arrested for debt and thrown into prison. Even in prison, 
while his father was negotiating to secure his release, he labored 
to interest men of capital in hia discovery, and made proposals for 
founding a factory in Boston. Having obtained his liberty, ho 
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went to a totel, aud spent a week in vain efforts to effect a small 
loan, Saturday night came, and witii it his hotel hill, which h6 
had no means of discharging. In an agony of shame aad anxie- 
ty, he went to a friend, and entreated the sum of five doUars to 
enable him to return home. He was met with a point-blank re- 
fusal, la the deepest dejection, he walked the streets till late in 
the night, and strajed at length, almost beside himself, to Cam- 
bridge, where he venlured to call upon a friend and ask shelter 
for ihe night. He was hospitably entertained, and the nest morn- 
ing walked wearily home, penniless and despairing. At the door 
of his house a member of his family met him with the news that 
his youngest child, two years of age, whom he had left in perfect 
health, was dying. In a kw hours he had in his house a dead 
child, but not the means of burying it, and fire living dependants 
without a morsel of food to give them. A storekeeper nearby 
had promised to supply the family, but, discouraged by the un- 
foreseen length of the father's absence, he had that day refused 
to trust them further. In these terrible ciicurasfances, he ap- 
plied to a friend upon whose generosity he knew he could rely, 
one who had never failed him. He received in reply a letter of 
severe and cutting reproach, enclosing seven dollars, which his 
friend explained was given only out of pity for his innocent and 
suffering family. A stranger, who chanced to be present when 
this letter arrived, sent (hem a barrel of flour, — a timely and 
blessed relief. The next day the family foEowed on foot the re- 
mains of the little child to the grave. 

A relation in a distant part of the country, to whom Goodyear 
revealed his condition, sent him fifty dollai-s, which enabled him 
to get to New York. He had touched bottom. Tho worst of 
his trials were over. In New York, he had the good fortune to 
make the acquaintance of two brothers, William Rider and Emory 
Bider, men of some property and great intelligence, who exam- 
ined his specimens, listened to his story, believed in him, and 
agreed to aid him to continue his experiments, and to supply his 
family until he had rendered his discovery available. Fiom that 
time, though he was generally embarrassed in his circumstances, 
his family never wanted bread, and he was never obliged to sus- 
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pend Ilia experiments. Aided by the capital, tlie sympatliy, and 
the ingenuity of the brothers Eider, he spent a year in New Yorli 
in the most patient endeavors to overcome the difHeulties in 
heating hia eompound. Before he had succeeded, their resources 
iailed. But he had made such progress in demonstrating the 
practicability of his proceas, that liis brother-in-law, William, De 
Forrest, a noted woollen manufacturer, took hold of the project 
in earnest, and aided liim to bring it to perfection. Once more, 
however, he was imprisoned for debt. This event conquered his 
scruples against availing himself of the benefit of the bankrupt 
act, which finally delivered him fi'om the danger of arrest. We 
should add, however, that, as ^oon as he began to derive incume 
from hb invention, he reassumed his obligations to his old credit- 
ors, and diachajged Ihem gradually. 

It was not till the year 1844, more thap ten years after he 
began to experiment, and more than ffve ^ears af^er discovering 
the secret of vulcaniaation, that he was able to conduct his pro- 
cess with absolute certainty, and to produce vulcanized India- 
rubber with the requisite expedition and economy. We can form 
some conception of the difficulties overcome by the fact, that the 
advances of Mr. De Forrest in aid of the experiment reached 
the sum of forty-six thousand dollars, — an amount the inventor 
did not live long enough to repay. 

His triumph had been long deferred, and we have seen in. part 
how much it had cost him. But hia success proved to be richly 
worth its cost. He had added to the arts, not a new material 
merely, but a new class of materiala, applicable to a thousand 
diverse uses, Hia product had more timn the elasticity of ludia- 
rubber, while it was divested of all those properties which had 
lessened its utility. It was still India-rubber, but its surfaces 
would not adhere, nor would it harden at any degree of cold, nor 
soften at any degree of heat. It was a cloth impervious to water. 
It was paper that would not tear. It was parchment that would 
not crease. It was leather whidi neither raia nor sun would in- 
jure. It was ebony that could be run into a mould. It was ivory 
that could be worked like wax. It was wood that never cracked, 
shrunk, nor decayed. It was met;il, " elastic metal," as DaiiieJ 
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Webster termed it, that could be wound round the finger or tied 
into a knot, and which preserved ica elasticity alraosi like steel. 
Trifling variations ia the ingredients, in the proportions, and in 
the heating, made it either as pliable as kid, tougher thaa os-hide, 
as elastic as whalebone, or as rigid as flint. 

All this is stated in a moment, but each of these variations in 
the material, as well as every article made from them, cost this 
indefatigable man days, weeks, months, or years of experiment 
It cost him, for example, several years of most expensive trial to 
obviate the objection to India-rubber fabrics caused by ihe liabil- 
ity of the gum to peel from the cloth. He tried every known 
textile fabric, and every conceivable process before arriving at 
the simple expedient of mixing fibre with the gum, by which, 
at length, the perfect India-rubber cloth was produced. This in- 
vention he considered only second in value to the discovery of 
vulcanization. The India-rubber shoe, as we now have it, is an 
admirable article, — light, strong, elegant in shape, with a fibrous 
sole that does not readily wear, cut, or slip. As the shoe is made 
and joined before vulcani nation, a ^rl can make twenty-five pairs 
in. a day. They are cut from the soft sheets of gum and joined 
by a slight pressure of the hand. But almost every step of this 
process, now so simple and easy, was patiently elaborated by 
Charles Goodyear. A million and a half of pairs per annum is 
now the avei-age number made in the United States by his pro- 
cess, though the business languishes somewhat from the high 
price of the raw materials. The gum, which, when Goodyear 
began his esperiments, was a drug at five cents a pound, has 
recently been sold at one dollar and twenty cents a pound, with 
all its impurities. Even at this high price the annual import 
ranges at from four to five millions of pounds. 

Poor Richard informs us that Necessity never makes a good 
bargain. Mr. Goodyear was always a prey to necessity. Nor 
was he ever a good man of business. He was too entirely an 
inventor to know how to dispose of his inventions to advantage ; 
and he could never feel that he had accomplished his mission 
with regard to India-rubber. As soon as he had brought his 
skoemaldng process to the point where other men could make it 
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profitable, lie withdrew from manufacturing, and sold rights to 
roanufactHre for the consideratioa. of half a cent per pair. Five 
cents had been reasonable enough, and would have given him 
ample means to contjuue his labors. Half a cent kept him sub- 
ject to necessity, which seemed to compel him to 
of other rights at rates equally low. Tlius 
that, when the whole India-rubber business of the country psud 
him tribute, or ought to have paid it, he remained an embarrassed 
man. He had, too, the usual fate of inventors, in haviag to con- 
tend with the infringers of his rights, — men who owed then- all 
to his ingenuity and perseverance. We mayjudge, however, of 
the rapidity with which tha business grew, by the fact that,^ix 
years after the completion of his vuleaaizing process, the holders 
of rights to manufacture shoes by that pi-ocess deemed it worth 
while to employ Daniel Webster to plead their cause, and to 
stimulate his mind by a fee of twenty-five thousand dollars. It is 
questionable if Charles Goodyear ever derived that amount froai 
Ilia patents, if we deduct from his receipts the money spent in 
further developing bis discovery. His ili-health obliged him to 
be abstemious, and he had no expensive tastes. It was only in 
his laboratory that he was lavish, and there he was lavish indeed. 
His friends still smiled at his zeal, or reproached him for it. 
It has been only since the mighty growth of the business in his 
products that they have acknowledged that he was right and that 
they were wrong. They remember him, sick, meagre, and yel- 
low, DOW coming to them with a walking-stick of India-rubber, 
exulting in the new application of his material, and predicting its 
general use, while they objected that his stick had cost him fifty 
dollars; now running about among the comb factories, trying to 
get reluctant men to try their tools upon hai'd India-rubber, and 
producing at length a set of combs that cost twenty times the 
price of ivory ones ; now shutting himself up for months, endeav- 
oring to make a sail of India-rubber fabric, impervious lo water, 
that should never freeze, and to which no sleet or ice should ever 
cling; now eshibitiug a set of cutlery with India-rubber handles, 
or a picture set in an India-nibber frame, or a book with India- 
rubber eoiers, or a watch with an India-rubber case ; now exper- 
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imenting with India-rublier tilea for floors, which he hoped to 
make as brilliant in color as those of mineral, as agreeable to the 
tread as carpet, and as durable as an ancient floor of oak. There 
is nothing in the history of invention more remarliable than the 
devotion of this man to his object. No crusader was ever so 
devoted to his vow, no lover to his mistress, as he was fo his 
purpose of showing mankind what to do with India-rubber. The 
doorplate of his office was made of it; his portrait was painttd 
upon and framed with it ; his book, as we have seen, was wholly 
composed of it; and his mjnd, fay night and day, was surcharged 
with it. He never went to sleep without having within reach 
writing materials and the means of making a light, so that, if lie 
should have an idea in the night, he might be able to secure it. 
Some of his beat ideas, he used to say, were saved to mankind 
by this precaution. 

It is Dot well for any man to be thus absorbed in his object. 
To Goodyear, whose infirm constitution peculiarly needed repose 
and recreation, it was disastrous, and at length fatal. It is well 
with no man who does hot play as well as work. Fortunately, 
we are all beginning to understand this. We are beginning to 
see that a devotion to the business of life which leaves no reserve 
of force and time for social pleasures and the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, diminishes even our power to conduct business with the 
sustained and intelligent energy requisite for a safe success. That 
is a melancholy passage in one of Theodore Parker's letters, 
written in t!ie premature decline of his powers, in which he la- 
ments that he had not, like Franklin, joined a club, and taken an 
occasional ramble with young companions in the country, and 
played billiards with them in the evening. He added, that he in- 
tended to lead a better life in these particulars for the future ; but 
who can reform at forty-seven ? And the worst of it is, that ill- 
health, the natural ally of all evil, favors intensity, lessening 
both our power and our inclination to get out of the routine that 
is destroying us. Goodyear, always sick, had been for so many 
years the slave of his pursuit, he had been so spurred on by ne- 
cessity, and lured by partial success, liat, when at last he might 
have rested, he could not. 
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It does not become us, however, who reap the harvest, to eeu- 
sure him who wore himself out in sowing the seed. The harvest 
ia gi'eat, — greater than any but he anticipated. His friends 
know now that he never over-estimated the value of his invention. 
They icnow now what he meant when he said that no one but 
himself would take the trouble to apply his material to the thou- 
sand uses of which it was capable, because each new application 
demanded a course of experiments that would discourage any one 
who entered upon it only with a view to profit The India-rub- 
ber manufacture, shice his death, has increased greatly in extent, 
but not inacb in other respects, and some of the ideas which he 
valued most rem^n undeveloped. He died, for example, in the 
conviction that sails of India-rubber cloth would finally supersede 
all others. He spent six months and five thousand doUara in pro- 
daeing one ov two specimens, which were tried and answered (iieir 
purpose well; but he was unable to bring his aail-making process 
to an available perfection. The sole difficulty was to make his 
fiails as light as those of cloth. He felt certain of being able to 
accomplish this; but in the multiplicity of his objects and the 
pressure of his embarrassments, he was compelled to defer the 
completion of his plans to a day that never came. 

The catalogue of his successful efforts is long and striking. 
The second volume of his book is wholly occupied with that cat- 
alogue. He lived to see his material applied to nearly five hun- 
dred uses, to give employment in England, France, Germany, 
and the United States to sixty thousand persons, who annually 
produced merchandise of the value of eight roilUons of dollars. 
A man does much who only founds a new kind of industry ; and 
he does more when that industry gives value to a commodity that 
before was nearly valueless. But we should greatly undervalue 
the labors of Charles Goodyear, if we regarded tliem only as 
opening a new source of wealth ; for there have been found many 
uses of India-i-ubber, as prepared l>y him, whicii have an impor- 
tance far superior to their commerdal value. Art, science, and 
humanity are indebted to him for a material which serves the 
purposes of them all, and serves them as no other known male- 
rial could. 
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Some oF our readers Lave been out on tlie pitket-line during 
the war. They l;now wliat it is to t in 1 n otionless in a wet and 
miry rifle-pit, in tJie ctilling rain of % Soulhprn winter's night. 
Pi-otecled by India-rabber boots blanket and cap, the pieket- 
man performs in (»mparatire, comfort a duty which, without that 
protection, would make him a eowerme and shi\ enog wretch, and 
plant in his bones a latent vheumatiam to be the torment of his 
old age. Goodyear's India-rubber enables him to come in from 
his pit aa dry as he was when he went into it, and he comes in to 
lie down with an India-rnbber blanket between him and the damp 
earth. If he is wounded, it is 'an Indiarrubber stretcher, or an 
ambulance provided with India-rubber springs, that giyes him 
least pain on his way to the hospital, where, if his wound is seri- 
00?, a water-bed of India-rubber gives ease to his mangled frame, 
and enables him to endure the wearing tedium of an unchanged 
posture B'widageta and supporters of India i ubber a^ ail him mncli 
when ill St he begini to hobble nboui his ward A piece of India- 
rubber at the end of his crutch lessens the jat and (he noise of 
his motions, and a cushion of India-pubber it comfortible to his 
armpit Tht, spiings which close tlip hospital door, the binds 
which exclude the diafts from doors and window, his pocket- 
comb and cup and thimble, are of the same material From jai 
hermetically closed with Indn-rubber he receives the fiesh fiui 
that is so exquisitely delicious to i fevered mouth The instru 
ment-tase ol his surgeon and the store room of his matron con 
tain mam ai tides whose utility is inctea-sed by the use of it, and 
some tliat could be mide of nothing else His shuts and sheet-, 
pass through ^n India-rubber dothps wringer, which sives the 
strength of the washprwoman and the iibie of the fabrie When 
the goveinment presents him with in artificial leg a thick heel and 
elastic sole of India-rubber give him comfort every time he puts 
it to the ground. An India-rubber pipe with an inserted bowl 
of clay, a billiard-table provided with Indiarrubber cushions and 
balls, can solace his ioi^ convalescence. 

In the field, this material is not less strikingly useful. During 
this war, armies have marched through t«n days of rain, and slept 
through as many rainy nights, and come out dry into the return- 
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ing sunsiiine, with, its artillery untarnished and its ammunition un- 
injured, because men and munitiong were all under India-rubber. 
When Goodyeav's ideas are carried out, it will be by pontoons of 
inflated India-rubber that rivers will be crossed. A pontoon-train 
will then consist of one wagon drawn by two mules ; and if the 
march is through a country that furnishes the wooden part of the 
bridge, a man may carry a pontoon on his back in addition to his 
knapsack and blanket. 

In the naval service we meet this material in a form that at- 
tracts little attention, though it serves a purpose of perhaps un- 
equalled utility. Mechanics arc aware, that, from the time of 
James Watt to the year 1850, the grand desideratum of the en- 
gine-builder was a perfect joint, — a joint tbat would not admit 
the escape of steam. A steam-engine is all over joints and valves, 
from most of which some steam sooner or later would escape, 
since an engine in motion produces a continual jiir that finally 
impidred the best joint that art could make. The old joint-mak- 
ing process was exceedingly expensive. The two surfaces of 
iron had to be most carefully ground and polished, then screwed 
together, and the edges closed with white iead. By the use of a 
thin sheet of vulcanized India-rubber, placed between the iron 
surfaces, not only is all this expense saved, but a joint is produced 
that is absolutely and permanently perfect. It is not even neces- 
sary to nib off the roughness of the caslang, for the rougher the 
surface, the better the joint. Goodyear's invention supplies an 
article that Watt and Fulton sought in vain, and which would 
seem to put the finishing touch to the steam-engine, — if, in these 
days of improvement, anything whatever could bo considered 
finished. At present, all engines are provided with these joints 
and valves, which save steam, diminish jar, and facilitate the 
separation of the parts. It is difficult to compute the value of 
this improvement, in money. We are informed, however, by 
competent authority, that a steamer of two thousand tons saves 
ten thousand dollars a year by its use. Such is the demand for 
the engine-packing, as it is termed, that the owners of the factory 
where it is chiefly made, after constructing the largest water- 
wheel in the world, found it insufficient for their growing business, 
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and were obliged to add to it a steam-engine of two hundred 
horse-power. The New York agent of this company sells about 
a million dollars' worth of packing per annum. 

Belting for engines is another article for which Goodyear's 
compound is superior to any other, inasmuch as the surface of 
the India-rubber clings to the iron wheel better than leather or 
fabric. Leather polishes and slips; India-rubber does cot polish, 
and holds to ihe iron so firmly as to save a large percentage of 
power. It is no small advantage merely to save leather for other 
uses, since leather is an article f h h th j j ly t ly 
limited. It is not uncommon for I d bb b 1 t b f 
nished, which, if made of leathe w Id j m th 
hundred hides. Emory-wheels of tl til! t 

ly introduced. They were forme ly m d f d t d th 
emery, which soon wore ofi". In tl w ft tl m y 

is kneaded into the entire mass of I h 1 wh 1 b w 

down till it ia all consumed. Oi h p i 1 h t 

menCs used to sharpen scythes ar 1 d Of 1 w h 

excellent accounts of India-rubbe b i t fi I t th 

It is said to be lighter, more agree bl 1 p 1 g 11 

or platina, and not less durable. 11 h i m y 

pretty watch-cases of this material 1 tl) 1 d th g Id 

It thus appears, that the result f M Goody 1 g d 

pmnful struggles was the product f m t 1 wh h w 
ranks with the leading compounds f m d ft 

such aa glass, brass, steel, paper j 1 pan t C d 
its peculiar and varied utility, it ia pe h p mf 1 ly 

to paper, steel, and glass. We se I tl t tl f th 

compound lessens the consumptio f 1 comm di I 

as ivory, bone, ebony, and leather, wh ch 1 bl t , 

because the demand for them tends to in eas ft th n the 
supply. When a set of ivory billiard-balia t £f y d liar , and 
civilization presses upon the domain of the 1 [1 a , well to 

make our combs and our paper-knives of something else. 

That inventions so valuable should be disputed and pirated 
was something which the history of all the great inventions might 
have taught Mr. Goodyear to expect. We need not revive those 
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disputes which embittered his hfe and wasted his substance and 
hia time. The Honorable Joseph Holt, the Commissioner who 
granted an extension to the vulcanizing patent in 1858, has suffi- 
ciently eharacterized them, in one of the most eloquent papers 
ever issued from the Patent Offiee ; —- 

" No inventor probably has ever been so harassed, so trampled upon, 
BO plundered by that sordid and hcentious class of infringers known in 
the parlance of the world, with no exaggeration of phrase, as 'pirates.' 
The spoliations of theh incessant guerilla warfere upon bis defenceless 
rights have unquestionablj- amounted to miUiona. In t)ie very front 
rank of this predatory band stands one who sustains in this case the 
double and most convenient character of contestant and witness; and 
it is but a subdued expression of my estimate of the deposition he has 
lodged, to say that this Parthian shaft — the last that he could hurl at 
an invention which he has so long and so remorselessly pursued — is a 
fitting finale to that career which the public justice of tiie country has 
Eo signally rebuked-" 

Mr. Holt paid a noble tribute to the class of men of whose 
rights he was the official guardian : — 

"All tiiat Is glorious in our past or hopeiiil in our future la indissolu- 
biy hnked with that cause of human progrees of which inventors are 
the preux chevaliers. It is no poetic translation of the abiding senti- 
ment of the couiitry to say, that they are the true jewels of the nation 
to which they belong, and that a soheitude for the protection of their 
rights and interests should find a place in every throb of the national 
heart. Sadly helpless as a class, and offering, in the glittering creations 
of their own genius, the strongest temptations to unscrupulous cupidity, 
they, of all men, have most need of the shelter of the public law, while, 
in view of their philanthropic labors, they are of all men most entitled 
te claim it. The schemes of the politician and of the statesman may 
subserve the purposes of the hour, and the teachings of the moralist 
may remain with the generation to which they are addressed, hut all 
this must pass away; while the fruits of the inventor's genius will 
endure as imperishable memorials, and, surviving the wreck of creeds 
and systems, alike of politics, religion, and philosophy, will diffuse 
their blessings to all lands and throughout all ages." 

When Mr. Goodyear had seen the manufacture of shoes and 
fabrics well established in the United States, and when his rights 
appeared to have been placed beyond controversy by the Trenton 
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decision of 1852, being still oppressed with debt, he went to 
Europe to introduce his material to the notice of capitalists there. 
The great manufactories of vulcanized India-rubber in England, 
beotland F nncei and Germany are the result of his labors ; but 
the [ ecuhai t es of the patent laws of those countries, or else hia 
wn vant of skiU in contending for his rights, prevented him. 
Irom real g the reward of his labors. He spent six laborious 
ye al oad At the Great Exhibitions of London and Paris, 
le inide b tII ant displays of , his waves, which did hpnor to his 
coun ry ind 1 mself, and gave an impetus to the prosperity of the 
men who 1 ave grown rich upon bis discoveries. At the London 
Exh b tion he had a suite of three apartments, carpeted, furnished, 
and decorated only with India-rubber. At Paris, he made a 
lav sh 1 "iflay of India-rubber jewelry, dressing-eases, work-box- 
es p cture frames, which attracted great attention. His reward 
was, a four days' Bojourn in the debtors' prison, and the cross of 
the Legion of Honor. The delinquency of his American li- 
censees procured him the former, and the favor of the Emperor 
the latter. 

We have seen that his introduction to India-rubber was 
through the medium of a life-preserver. His last labors, also, 
were consecrated to life-saving apparatus, of wbich he invented 
or suggested a great variety. Hia excelient wife was reading 
to him one evening, in London, an article from a review, in 
which it was stated that twenty persons perished by drowning 
every hour. The company, starlled at a statement so unex- 
pected, conversed upon it for some time, while Mr. Goodyear 
himself remained silent and thoughtful. For several nights he 
was restless, as was usually the case with him when he was med- 
ilatiHg a new application of his material. As these periods of 
incubation were usually followed by a prostrating sictness, his 
■wife uiged him. to forbear, and endeavor to compose his mind 
to '^leep " Sleep ! " said he, " how can I sleep while twenty 
hum in beings are drowning every hour, and I am the man who 
can sive them?" It was long his endeavor to invent some ar- 
title which every man, woman, and child would necessarily 
wear, and which would make it impossible for them to sink. 
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He exp'-iiraentpd with hats, cravals, jackets, and petticoats; 
and, though he left his principal object incomplete, be contrived. 
many ot ihose means of saving iife which now puzzle the oc- 
cupants of state-rooma. He had the idea that every article oa 
board a ve'Jiel aeizable in the moment of daoger, every chair, 
table, aofi, md stool, should be a life-preserver. 

He ret irned to his native land a melancholy spectacle to his 
fiit,nds, — yellow emaciated, and feeble, — but still devoted ki 
hiB work. He hngered and labored until July, 1860, when he 
died in New York, in the sixtieth year of his age. Almost to 
the la.st day of hia life be was busy with new applications of his 
discovery. After twenty-seven years of labor and investigation, 
after having founded a new bianeh of industry, which gave em- 
ployment to sisty thousand persons, he died insolvent, leaving 
to a wife and six. children only an inhenfance of debt. Those 
who censure him for this should consider that his discovery was 
not profitable to himself for more than ten years, that he was 
deeply in debt when he began his experiments, that his investi- 
gations could be cai-ried on only by increasing his indebtedness, 
that all his bai-gains were those of a man in need, tliat the guile- 
lessness of his nature made hioi the easy prey of greedy, dishon- 
orable men, and that hia neglect of his private interests was due, 
in part, to his zeal for the public good. 

Dr. Dutton of New Haven, his paator and friend, in the Ser- 
mon dedicated to his memory, did not exag^rate when he spoke 
of him as 

" one who recognized his peculiar endowment of inventive genius as 
a divine gift, involving a special and defined rcsponaibUity, and consid- 
ered himself called of God, as was Bezaleel, to that particular couiBe 
of invention fo which he devoted the chief part of his hfe. This he 
often expressed, though with his characteristic modesty, to his friends, 
especially his reh^ous friends His inventive work was his re- 
ligion, and was pervaded and animated by religious faith and devotion. 
He felt like an apostle commissioned for that work ; and he s:dd to hia 
niece and her husband, who went, with his approbation and sympathy, 
as missionaries of the Gospel to Asia, that he was God's missionary aa 
truly as they were." 

Nothing more true. The demand for the raw gum, almost 
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T m T taiff 

p h pe ff po 

the ptice ot aititle.., and the citenaion woul p o de a p 
tence for a worthy family who had claims upon the gratitude of 
the nation, if not upon its justice. The manufacturers generally 
favored l!ie extension, since the patent protected them, in the 
deranged condition of our currency, from the competition of the 
foreign manufacturer, wto pays low wages and enjoys a sound 
currency. Tiie extension of the patent would have harmed no 
one, and would have been an advantage to the general interests 
of the trade. The son of the inventor, too, in whose name the 
petition was offeied, had spent his whole life in assisting his 
father, and had a fair claim upon the consideration of Congress. 
But t!ie same unscrupulous and remoi-seless men who had plun- 
dered poor Goodyear living, hastened to Washiogton lo oppose 
the petition of his family. A cry of " monopoly " was raised in 
the newspapers lo which they had access. The presence in 
"Washington of Mrs. Goodyear, one of the moat retii-ing of women, 
and of her son, a singulai-ly modest joting man, who were aided 
by one friend and one professional agent, was denounced as "a 
powerful lobby, male and female," who, having despoiled the 
public of " twenty milliona," were boring Congress for a grant of 
twenty millions more, — all to be wrung from an India-rubber- 
consuming public. The short session of Congress is unfavorable 
to private bills, even when tliey are unopposed. These arts 
sufficed to prevent the introduction of the bill desired, and the 
patent has since expired. 

The immense increase in the demand for the gum has fre- 

15* 
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quently suggested the inquiry whetlier there is any danger of 
the supply becoming unequal to it. There are now in Europe 
and Amenca more than a hundred and fifty manufactories of 
India-rubber artides, employing from fipe to live hundred opera- 
tives each, and consuming more than ten millions of pounds of gum 
per annum. The business, too, is considered to be still in its infan- 
cy. Certainly, it is increasing. Nevertheless, there is no poasibihty 
of the demand exceeding the supply. The belt of land round the 
globe, five hundred miles north and five hundred miles south of 
the equator, abounds in the trees producing the gum, and they can 
be tapped, it is said, for twenty successive seasons. Forty-lhree 
thousand of these trees were eounfed in a tract of country thirty 
ra'l I d ■ ht rid E h y- Id f fir 

bl p f 1 t p 1 ly b t tl f 1 1 

h t ra ca g tl tl if ghty daj S ai t 

dylbtjwhh mbwk dlUflyhg fmt 
ttmkgfi hdpl a 

h pmdfthlywhhh carr I th 

fh hh pltai td hmt 

b kf t I h ft ] h g l-u' g 1 I 1 

h Id d 1 ts li d II t h p n I 

dptl ftlttob do- tbfl 

1 g d y I tl th p 11 d dim 

tl t d g tl 1 f bo t 1 t B h t 

11 t d tl prly [. b d t d 1 wl 1 

p od t tl wh h th 1 b d ly 1 1 1 t p 

oca, i (tl ff h t d p I So tl Am ca, f m 

which our supply chiefly eomes, the natives subsist at an expense 
of three cents a day. The present high price of the gum in the 
United States is principally due to the fact that greenbacks are 
not ur e ' tl e tropics ; but in part, to the rapidity with which 
the den and has ncreased. Several imporlaiit applications of the 
vulca zed ^ n have been deferred to the time when the raw 
mate al pi all I ive fallen to what Adam Smith would style its 

atural p e 

Q arlps Goodyear'a work, therefore, is a permanent addition 
to the resources of man. The latest posterity will be indebted to 
him. 
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IS there aiiytliing in America more peculiar to America, or 
more curious in itself, tliaa one of our " fasliionable " Protes- 
tant churches, — such aa we see in New Yorlt, oa the Fiftli Ave- 
nue and in the adjacent streets? The lion and the lamb in the 
Millennium will not lie down together more lovingly than tho 
Ciiurch and tlie "World have blended in these singular establish- 
raenla. We are far from objecting to the coalition, but note it only 
as something curious, new, and interesting. 

We enter an edifice, upon the interior of which the upholsterer 
and the cabinet-maker have exhausted the resources of their 
trades. The word " subdued " describes the effect at which those 
artists have aimed. The woods employed arc costly and rich, but 
usually of a sombre liue, and, though elaborately carved, are fre- 
quently unpolished. The light which cornea through the stained 
windows, or through the small diamond panes, is of that descrip- 
tion which is eminently the "dim, religious." Every part of the 
Boor is thickly carpeted. The pews differ Jittle from sofas, except 
in being more comfortable, and the cushions for the feet or the 
knees are as sofi as hair and cloth can make them. It is a fash- 
ion, at present, to put the organ out of ■! ght and to have a clock 
so unobtrasive as not to he observel Galler es are now viewed 
with an unfriendly eye by the \ ejectors of cluiches, and they 
are goiag out of use. Everything n tl e waj of conspicuous 
lighting apparatus, such as the gorgeous and da^zl ng chandeliers 
of fifteen years ago, and the translucent globes of later date, is 
discarded, and an attempt is sometimes made to hide tho vulgar 
fact that the church is ever open in the evening. In a word 
the design of the fashionable church4iuilder of the present mo- 
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ment i to pro luce a rieUj furnished quietly idoined dimiy il- 
lummiti-d ecflesia^tical pirlor in \^iucli i few hundiLd ladies 
and gentlemen attired in I inlred taste, may sit pertectly at their 
ease, and 'ee no object not in hiimony with the scene around 

To saj that the object of these costly and elegant arrange- 
ments 19 to repel pow people nonld be a calumnj On the con 
trary, peisona who show by their dre'^a and air that they exercise 
the less remuneiative ■vocations are as politely ahown to seals as 
those who roll up to the door in carriages, and the presence of 
such persons is desired, and, in many instances, systematically 
sought. Nevertheless, the poor ai'e impelled. They know they 
cannot pay their proportion of the expense of maintaining such 
establishments, and they do not wish to enjoy what others pay 
for. Everything in and around the church seems to proclaim it 
a kind of exclusive ecclesiastical club, designed for the accommo- 
dation of pers<)ns of ten thousand dollars a year, and upward. 
Or it is as though the carriages on the Eoad to Heaven were di- 
vided into first-class, second-class, and third-class, and a man 
either takes the oae that accords with his means, or denies him- 
self the advantage of travelling that road, or prefers to irudge 
along on foot, an independent wayfarer. 

It is Sunday morning, and the doors of this beautiful drawing- 
room are thrown open. Ladies dressed with subdued magnifi- 
cence glide in, along with some who have n t b n ! I 1 1 ave 
at home the showier articles of their wardrub BI 1 Ik black 
velvet, black lace, relieved by intimations of f h 1 rs and 

by gleams from half-hidden jewelry, are the n t 1 m t em- 
ployed. Gentlemen in uniform of black el th n 1 wl te 1 nen 
announce iheir coming by the creaking of th b t , q bed 
in the padded carpeting. It cannot be said of these churches, as 
Mr. Carlyle remarked of certain London ones, that a pistol could 
be fired into a window across the church without muoh danger of 
bitting a Chi-iatian. The attendance is not generally very large ; 
but as the audience is evenly distributed over the whole surface, 
it looks larger than it is. In a commercial dty everything is apt 
to be measured by the commercial standard, and accordingly a 
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chui'eli tiumci'ioall}' weak, Lut financially strong, ranks, in the es- 
timation of the town, not according fo its number of souls, but its 
number of JollaiB. We heard a fine young fellow, last summer, 
fuli of zeal for everything high and good, conclude a glowing ac- 
count of a sermon by saying ihat it was the direct means of add- 
ing to the church a capital of one hundred and serenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. He meant nothing low or mercenary ; he honestly 
exulfed in the fact that the power and influence attached to the 
possession of' one hundred and seventy-five thousand dollare were 
thenceforward to be exeried on behalf of objects which he es- 
teemed the highest It theitfore the church before our view can- 
Dot boast of a numerous attendance, it more than consoles itself 
by the reflection, that there are a dozen names of talismanic 
power in Wall Stteet on its list of members. 

" But suppose the Doctor should leave you ? " objected a friend 
of ours to a tiustee, who had been urging him fo buy a pew in a 
fashionable church. 

"Well, my deal sir," was the business-like reply; "suppose 
he should We should immediately engage the very first talent 
which money can command." 

We can hardly help taking this simple view of things in rich 
commercial cities. Our worthy.trustee merely put the thing on 
the correct basis. He frankly iawiwhat every cliuTcb does, ought 
to do, and must do. He stated a universal fact in the plain and 
sensible language to which he was accustomed. In the same way 
these business-like Christians have bon-owed the language of the 
Church, and speak of men who are "good" for a million. 

The congregation is aisetnbled. The low mumble of the organ 
ceases. A female voice rises melodiously above the rustle of 
dry-goods and the whispers of those who wear them. So sweet 
and pOHeriul is it that i stranger might almost suppose it bor- 
roweij fr m the cho i of heaven ; but the inhabitants of the town 
recognize it as one they have often heard at concerts or at the 
opera ; and they listen critically, as to a professional performance, 
which it is. It is well that highly artificial singing prevents 
the heaver from catching the words of the song ; for it would 
have rather an odd effect to hear rendered, in the modern Italian 
style, such plain straightforward words as these : — 
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" Can sinnei-s hope for heaven 
Who love this world so well? 
Or dream of fntnre happiness 
While oil the road to hell? " 

The perrormaiice, however, is so exquisite that we do not think 
of these things, hut listen in rapture to the voice alone. "When 
the lady has finished her stanza, a noble barytone, also recognized 
as professional, takes up the strain, and performs a stanza, solo ; 
at the conclusion of which, four voices, in enchanting accord 
breathe out a third. It is evident that the "first talent that 
money can command " has been "engaged" for the entertainment 
of the congregation ; and we are not surprised when the informa- 
tion is proudly comraunicaf«d that the music costs a hundred and 
twenty dollars per Sunday. 

What is very surprising and well worthy of consideration is, 
tliat this beautiful music does not " draw." In our rovinga about 
among the noted churches of New York, — of the kind which 
" engage the first talent that money can command," — we could 
never see that the audience was much increased by expensive 
professional music. On the contrary, we can lay it down as a 
general rule, that the costlier the music, the smaller is the aver- 
age attendance. The afternoon service at Trinity Cliurch, for 
example, is little more than a delightful gratuitous concert of 
boys, men, and organ ; and the spectacle of the altar briiliantly 
lighted by candles is novel and highly picturesque. The sermon 
also is of the fashionable length, — twenty minutes ; and yet the 
usual afternoon congregation is about two hundred persons. 
Those celestial strains of music, — well, they enchant the ear, 
if the ear happens to he within hearing of them ; but somehow 
they do not furnish a continuous attraction. 

When this fine prelude is ended, the minister's part begins; 
and, unless he is a man of extraordinary bearing and talents, 
every one present is conscious of a kind of lapse in the tone of 
the occasion. Genius composed the music ; the " first latent " 
executed it ; the performance has thrilled the soul, and exalted 
expectation ; but the voice now heard may be ordinary, and the 
words uttered may be homely, or even common. No one unac- 
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custoraetl io the place can help feeling a CLitiiu incongruitj be- 
tween the language' lieai-d and the «ceue witne sed Everything 
we fiee is modern ; the worJa we heii are ancient The preichov 
spealia of "humble belie\ei ind we look iiound and ask, 
Where are they? Are the e coatly and elc^int peisons humhle 
believers? Far be it from u^ to mtim'^fe that thej arc not we 
are speaking only of their appearance ind its effect upon i cas- 
ual beholder. The clergjmao reads, 

" Come let m j^n in 3wa»t icoord," 

and straightway four hired peiioimeis execute a piece of difficult 
music to an audience sitting passive He discourses upon the 
"pleasures of the world,' as being at wti with the interests of 
the soul; and while a se^eie sentence to this effect is coming 
from his lips, down the aisle marchps the sexton, showing some 
sti-anger to a seat, who is a piofessional master of the revels. He 
expresses, perchaace, a fervent desue that the heathen may be 
converted to Christianity, and we catch ourselves saying, " Does 
he mean t/iis sort of thing?" When we pronounce the woiil 
Christianity, it calls up recollections and associations that do not 
exactly harmonize with the scene around «s. We think rather 
of the fishermen of Palestine, on the lonely sea-shore ; of the 
hunted fugitives of Italy and Scotland ; we think of it as some- 
thing lowly, and suited to the lowly, — a refuge for the foi-saken 
and the defeated, not the luxury of the rich and the ornament of 
the strong. It may he an infirmity of our mind ; but we experi- 
ence a certain difficulty in realizing that the sumptuous and costly 
apparatus around us has anything in common with what we have 
been accustomed to think of as Chnstianity. 

Sometimes, the incongruity reaches the point of the ludicrotts. 
We recently heard a veiy able and well-intentioned preacher, 
near the Fifth Avenue, ask the ladies before him whether they 
were iu the habit of spealsing to their female attendants about 
their souls' salvation, — particularly those who dressed their hair, 
lie especially mentioned the hair-dressers; because, as he truly 
remarked, ladies are accustomed to converse with those artistes, 
during the Operation of hair-dressing, on a variety of topics ; and 
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tlie opportunity was excellent to say a word on the one moit im- 
portant. This iauident perfectly illuBtvates what we mean by the 
seeming incongruity between the ancient cast of doctj'ine and the 
modernized people to whom it is preached. We have heard ser- 
mons in fashionable churches in New York, laboriously prepared 
and earnestly read, which had nothing in tliem of the modern 
spirit, contfdned not the most distant allusion to modern modes of 
llTing and sinning, had no suitableness whatever to the people or 
llie time, and from which everything that could roase or interest 
a human, soul living on Manhattan Island in the year 18C7 
seemed to have been purposely pruned away. And perhaps, if a 
clergyman really has no message to deliver, bis best course is to 
Htter a jargon of nothings. 

Upon the whole, the impression left upon the mind of the visit- 
or to the fashionable church is, that he has been looking, not 
upon a hvmg bod) but a decorated image 

It may be howevei that the old conception of i Christian 
chuich as the one plice where all soits and conditions of men 
cime ttgcther to dwL.ll (ipon consideiaiions interesting to all 
tqually is not adapted to m lern oeiety wherein one man dif 
feis from inothe in 1 now ledge eien moie than a knig once dif 
f re i f om a peasant in nnk "^ hen all were ignorant a mass 
chanted in an unknown ton^ le anl i short ad lies warmng 
against tl e only vices known to ignorant people sufficed fui the 
whole commumtj But what foim of service can be even 
im'jgined that coull lat sfy Bndget, who eannot read and hei 
mi tiess who c mes to chui h cloyed with the dainties of 1 alf a 
dozen liteiatures ? Who could pre'^ch a sermon that nonid hold 
attentive the man saturated with Buckle Mill Spentei Thacke 
ray Emerion Humboldt and Aga-^iz and the man nhoie only 
literary teueation is the dime novel? In the ^fwd old timea, 
when feiror was liteat in eveiy soul in! the pieicher hod only 
to delivei a ^ery simple message pointing out* the one wiy to 
escape endless torture i \er'\ ordinary mortal could ariest iid 
retain attention But tins leiource is gme foreior ind (he mod 
ern preacher is thiown upon the lesouices of Ii s own mind ^^d 
talent. There is great difficulty here, and it does not seem likely 
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to (limiiiisl]. It may be, that never agaiu, ag long as time shall 
endure, will ignorant and learned, masters and servants, poor and 
rich, feel themselves at home in the same church. 

At present we are Impressed, and often oppressed, with the too 
evident fact, that neither the intelligent nor the uninstructed bohIs 
are so well ministered (o, in things spiritual, as we could imagine 
they might be. The fashionable world of New York goes to 
church every Sunday moi'ning with tolerable punctnalitj, and yet 
it seems to drift rapidly toward Paris. What it usually heare at 
church does not appear to exercise controlling influence over its 
conduct or its character. 

Among the churches about New York to which nothing we 
have said applies, the one that presents the strongest contrast to 
the fashionable church is Henry Ward Beecher's. Some of the 
difScultiea resulting from the altered state of opinion in recent 
iimes have been overcome there, and an institution has been 
created which appears to be adapted to the needs, as well as to 
the tftstas, of the people frequenting it. We can at least say of 
it, that it is a living body, and not a decorated image. 

For many years, this church upon Brooklyn Heights has been, 
to the best of the visitors to the metropolis, the most interesting 
object in or near it. Of Brooklyn itself, — a great assemblage o!' 
residences, without much business or stir, — it seems the animat- 
ing soul. We have a fancy, that we can tell by the manner and 
bearing of an inhabitant of the place whether he attends thi.i 
church or not; for there is a certain joy ousn ess, candor, and dem- 
ocratic simplicity about the members of that congregation, wliich 
might be styled Beecherian, if thei-e were not a better word. 
This church is simply the most characteristic thing of America. 
If we had a foreigner in charge to whom we wished to reveal 
this country, we should hke to push htm in, hand him over to 
one of the brethren who perform the arduous duty of providing 
scats for visitora, and say to him : " Tliere, stranger, you have 
arrived ; (Si's is the United States. The New Testament, Plym- 
outh Rock, and the Fourth of July, — this is what they have 
brought us to. What the nest issue will be, no one can tell; but 
(his is about what we are at present." 
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We cannot imagine what (he biethren could havo ! ec (bin! 
iiig ahool when they ordered the new bell thit hangs in the low i 
of Plymouth Church. It is the most Buperflaous article in the 
1 nown woild The New-Yorker who steps on hoarj the Fulton 
firrj hoit ibout ten o clock on Sundaj morning finds himself 
II, ompanied by i lai^p crowd of people who i eai the visible 
siimp of strani, rs who are going to Henry Wai 1 Beechers 
churi_h You can j kL. them out with perfect eertamtj Yon 
see the lact m tlitir countenances, m their dress in their demein 
or, as well as hear It in words of e»ger evpccfitioD They are 
the kind of people who regard weaimg app-irtl somewhat m the 
light of its utility, and are not crushed hv their clothes They 
are the sort of people who take the TnhuDe and get np cour^ea 
of lectures in the country towns. From eveiy quaiter of BtooL 
lyn, in street cars and on foot, streams of people ar' converging 
toward the same place. Every Sunday momrag and evening 
rain or shine, there is [he same concouroe, the same crowd at the 
gates before they are open, and the same long lihorioiis effoii to 
get thirty-flve hundred people into a buiHing that will seit but 
twenty-seven hundred. Besides the fen or twelve members of 
the church who volunteer to assist m this labor (here is emploj ed 
a force of sis policemen at the doors, to pre\pnt the mullttude 
from choking all ingress. Seats are retimed for their proprietors 
until ten minutes before the time of beginning after that the 
strangers are admitted, Mr. Buckle if he w<.re with us still, 
would be pleased to know that his do<,tnne of iveii^es holds 
good in this inslance ; since every Sunday about a churehful of 
pel-sons come to this church, so that not many who come fail to 
get in. 

There is nofhing of the ecclesiastical diiwtng room in the ar 
rangemeiils of this edifice. It is a very pHm buck budding m 
a narrow street of small, pleasant houses and the intenor is only 
striking from its extent and convenience. Tiie simple, old fash- 
ioned design of the builder was (o provide seats for as many peo- 
ple as the space would hold ; and in execuling this design, he 
constructed one of the finest interiors in the country, since the 
most pleasing and inspiriting speetdde that human eyes ever be- 
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hold ill fills world is sneb an asaeraWy as fills this ehurcii. The 
audience is gra.iidiy displayed in those wide, rounded galleries, 
surging up high against the white wall?, and scooped out deep in 
the slanting floor, leaving the caTpeted platform the vories of an 
ftiTested whirlpool. Often it happens that two or three little 
children get lodged upon the edge of the platform, and sit there 
on the cai-pet among the flowers during the service, giving to the 
picture a singularly pleasing relief, 83 though they and the hou- 
quets had heen arranged by the same skilful hand, and for the 
same purpose. And it seems quite natural and proper that child- 
ren should form part of so hright and joyous an occasion. Behind 
the platform rises to the ceiling the huge organ, of dark wood 
and silvered pipes, with fans of trumpets pointing heavenward 
from the top. This enormous toy occupies much space that 
could be hotter filled, and is only less superfluous than the 
hell ; but we must pardon and indulge a foible. "We could never 
see that Mr. Forrest walked any better for having such tliick 
legs ; yet they have their admirers. Blind old Handel played 
on an instrument very different from tliis, but tJie sexton had to 
eat a cold Sunday dinner ; for not a Christian would stir as long 
as the old man touched the keys after service. But not old Han- 
del nor older Gabriel could make such music as swells and roars 
from three thousand human voices, ^ the regular clioir of Ply- 
mouth Church. It is a decisive proof of the excellence and hearti- 
nera of this choir, that the great organ has not lessened its etfec- 



s not clear to the distant spectator by what aperture Mr. 
; enters the church. He is suddenly discovered to be 
present, seated in his place on the platform, — an under-sized 
gentleman in a black stock. His hair combed behind his ears, 
and worn a little longer than usual, imparts to his appearance 
something of the Puritan, and calls to mind his father, the cham- 
pion of orthodoxy in heretical Boston. In conducting the opening 
exercises, and, indeed, on all occasions of ceremony, Mr. Beecher 
shows himself an artist, — both his language and his demeanor 
being marked by the most refined decorum. An elegant, finished 
simplicity characterizes all lie does and says : not a word too 
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initcli, noi' a word misused, nor a word waited for, nor an unliar- 
monious movement, mars the satisfiiction of the auditor. The 
habit of living for thirty years in the view of a multitiiJe, togeth- 
er with a natural sense of the becoming, and a quick sympathy 
with men and circumstances, has wrought up his public demeanor 
to a point near perfection. A candidate for public honors c/)uld 
not study a better model. This ia the more remarkable, because 
it is a purely spiritual triumph. Mr. Beeclier's person is not im- 
posing, nor hia natural manner graceful. It ia his complete ex- 
tirpation of the desire of producing an iUegitimate effect ; it is 
his sincerity and genuineness as a humaa being ; it ia the dignity 
of hia character, and his command of his powers, — which give 
him this easy mastery over evei-y situation in which he fmds him- 
self. 

Extempore prayers are not, perhaps, a proper subject for 
comment. The grand feature of the preliminary services of 
this church is the ain^ug, wbicli is not executed by the flret 
talent that money can command. Wlieu the prelude upon she 
organ is finished, the whole congregation, almost every individual 
in it, as if by a spontaneous and irresistible impulse, stands up 
and sings. We are not aware that anything has ever been done 
or said to bring about this result; nor does the minister of the 
church set the example, for he usually remains sitting and silent. 
It seems as if every one in the congregation was so full of some- 
thing that he felt impelled to get up and sing it out. Ia otlicr 
churches where congregational singing is attempted, there are 
usually a number of languid Christians who remain seated, and 
a large number of others who remain silent ; but hero there is 
a strange unanimity about the performance. A sailiir might as 
weli try not to join in the cbora= of a forecastle song as a mem- 
ber of this joyous host not to sing. IVhen the last preliminary 
singing is concluded, the audience is in an excellent condition to 
sit and listen, their whole corporeal sj'stem having been pleasant- 
ly exercised. 

The sermon which follows is new wine in an old bottle. Up 
to ihe moment when the text has been announced and briefly 
explained, the si'rvici- ha^ all hefn conducted upon the aucifut 
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model, and diieilj in tlie aaoient phraseology; but from tlie 
moment ivlien Mr. Beecher swings free from, tlie moorings of his 
text, and gets fairly uader way, his sermon is modern. No 
matter how fervently he may have been praying supernatTiralism, 
he preaches pure cause and effect. His text may savor of old 
Palestine ; but his sermon is inspired by New York and Broolt- 
lya ; and nearly all that he says, whea he is most himself, finds 
an approving I'osponse in the mind of evejy well-disposed pei-son, 
whether orthodox or heterodox in his creed. 

What is religion ? That, of course, is the great question. Mr. 
Beecher says: Religion is the slow, laborious, self-conducted 
EDuciTiON of the whole man, from gj-ossaess to refinement, from 
sickliness to health, from ignorance to knowledge, from selfishness 
to justice, from justice to nobleness, from cowardice to valor. In 
treating this topic, whatever he may pray or read or assent to, 
he preaches cause and effect, and nothing else. Regeneration he 
does not represent to be some mysterious, miraculous infiuence ex- 
erted upon a man from without, hut the man's own act, wholly and 
always, and in every stage of ils progress. His general way of 
discoursing upon this subject would satisfy the most rationalized 
mmd ; and yet it does not appear to offend the most orthodox. 

This apparent conti'adiction between the spiiit of his preaching 
and the fects of his position is a severe puzzle to some of our 
thorough-going friends. They ask, How can a man demonstrate 
that the fall of i-ain is so governed by unchanging laws that the 
shower of yesterday dates back in its causes to the origin of 
things, and, Imving proved this to the comprehension of every 
soul present, finish hy praying for an immediate outpouiing upon 
the thii-sty fields ? We confess that, to our modem way of think- 
ing, there is a contradiction here, but therp is none at all to an 
Leir of the Puritans. We reply to our impatient yonng friend?, 
that Henry Wai-d Beecher at once represents and asiists the 
Anieriean Christian of the present time, just because of this 
seeming contradiction. He is a bridge over which we are pass- 
ing from the creed-enslaved past to the perfect freedom of the 
future. Mr. Lecky, in his '■ History of the .Spirit of Ealional- 
ism," has dliown the process by whi"h truth is ad\ anccd. Old 
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errors, he says, do not die becanse they are refuted, but fade out 
because they are neglected. One hundred and fifty years ago, 
our ancestors were perplexed, and even distressed, by something 
they called the doctrine of Original Sin. No one now concerns 
himself either to refute or assert the doctrine ; few people know 
what it is ; we all simply let it alone, and it fades out. Jobn 
Wesley not merely believed in witchcraft, but maintained that a 
belief in witclicraft was essential to salvation. All tlie world, 
except hei-e and there an enlightened and fearless pereon, be- 
lieved in witchcraft as late as the year 1750. That belief has 
not perished because its folly was demonstrated, but because the 
average human mind grew past it, and let it alone until it faded 
out in the distance. Or we might compare the great body of 
beliefs to a banquet, in which every one taltes what he likes best ; 
and the master of the feast, observing wliat is most in demand, 
keeps an abundant supply of such viands, but gradually with- 
draws those which are neglected. Mr. Beecher has helped him- 
self to such beliefs as are congenial to him, and shows an exqui- 
site tact in passing by those which interest him not, and which 
have lost regenemting power. There ore minds whicli cannot be 
content with anything like vagueness or inconsistency in their 
opinions. Tliey must know to a certainty wlietiier the sun and 
moon stood still or not. His is not a mind of that cast ; he can 
" hover on the confines of truth," and leave the less inviting parts 
of the landscape veded m mist unexploied Indeed the great 
aim of his preachmg is to show the insignificance of opinion com 
pared with right feeling and noble living and lie prepires the 
wayforthe time when e\erj conceivable htituit. of mcie ip moa 
shall he allowed and cncoui'^ged 

One remarltable thmg ibout his pieacJnng ii th it he has not 
like so many men of liberal tendencie , fallen into milk and 
watensm He often gnes a foietaste of the tenific poner 
which preachprs will wield when they draw inipirition tiora 
science and hfe Without ever frightening people with homd 
pictures of the future, he his a sense of the penis which beset 
humqn lifi hcrp upon this hank and shoal ot iime How need 
less to drin uion the imi^inatifn m depittm^ the con equentes 
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of vioKtmg natQial laiv ! SuppOae a pieaclier aliould give a 
pHiQ, cold, -cenlifii, ei,liibitioii of Ihe pendty ^hiOi N'iture 
Piaets for tte crime &o common among churcli going hdies and 
others of murdering then uaborn offspiing' It ■nould appall 
the Devil Sc-ucely 1p?s ternble ire the conoequences of the 
mo'it common vice' and meaniii.'isea uhen they get the maateiy 
Ml Beechei hTi fiequently «hown, by powerful delineations ot 
this kiniJ, how htge a pait le^timafe teiror must ever play in 
the lervieea of a tiue thurch, when the teirors of superstition 
have wholly faded out It cannot be said of his pleaching, that 
he preathes " Christianity with the bones taL.en out " He does 
not give " twent) mmutet of tppid exhoi tation," nor amuse his 
auditors with elegant and melodioua essiy^ upon vutue 

We need Dot >.»y th\t bis po«ei as a public teaehei is due in 
a great degiee to his fertility m illustrative similes Thiee or 
four volumes, chiefly filled with these, as they have heen caught 
from his hps, are before the public, and are admired on both con- 
tinents. Many of them are most strikingly happy, and flood his 
subject with Kght. The smiles that break out upon the sea of 
upturned faces, and the laughter that whispers round the as- 
sembly, are often due as much to the aptness as to the humor of 
the illustiation the mind leceives an agreeal le shock of surprise 
at finding a le emblance wheie only the widest di&similanty had 
before been perceived 

Of late yeai a Air Eeecher never sends an audient* awiy half 
S'ltisfied foi he has constantly grown with the giowth of hia 
splnndid oppoitunitj Hon attentive the gieat i hcmhly, and 
how quicklj responsive to the point, he mn! es ' Thit oiA.asional 
npple of hughtei — it is not iiom any want of sei ousness in the 
speaker, iQ Ihe subject, oi m the congiegation nor is it a Row- 
land Hill eccentricity It is "dimply thit it has pleased Heaven 
t<j endow thii genial soul with a quifk perception of the likeness 
iheie is bet«e n things unlike ind m the he^t and torrent of 
1 is speech the uddenly discovered similarity amuses while it in- 
strutts Philo-T^Dphero and j mists may cavil at parts of these 
■sermons ind of coii^e the> «e not [trfect but who can deny 
fhittien ^ n nl cii c lo c vdiaing humanizing el ^ itmg, and 
Jf 
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regeiiei'al.ing, an J tliat this master of preaching is the true brother 
of all those high acij bnght spirits, on both sides of tlie ocean, 
who are striving to make the soul of this ^e fit to inhabit and 
aobly impel its new body ? 

The sermon over, a livelier song brings the service to a happy 
conclusion ; and slowlj, to the thunder of the new organ, the great 
assembly dissolves and oozes away. 

The Sunday services are not the whole of tiis reniai'ltable 
church. It has not yet adopted lira. Stowe'a snggestion of pro- 
viding billiard-i-ooms, bowling-alleys, and gymnastic appamtos for 
the development of Christian muscle, thougli these may come in 
time. The building at present contains eleven apartments, among 
which are two large parlors, wherein, twice a month, there is a 
Eociai gathering of the church and congregation, for conversation 
with the pastor and with one another. Perhaps, by and by, 
these will be always open, so as to furnish club conveniences to 
young men who have no home. Doubtless, this line social or- 
ganization is destined to development in many directions not yet 
contemplated. 

Among the ancient customs of New England and its colonies 
(of which Brooklyn is one) is the Friday-evening prayer-raeel- 
ing. Some of our readere, perhaps, have dismal recollections of 
their early compelled allendanee on those oceaaions, when, with 
their hands firmly held in the maternal grasp, lest at the last 
moment they should bolt under cover of the darkness, they glided 
round into the hack parts of the church, lighted hy one smoky 
lantern hung over the door of the lecture-room, itself dimly 
Ughted, and as silent as the adjacent chambers of the dead. 
Female figures, demm'e in dress and eyes cast down, flitted noise- 
lessly in, and the awful stillness was only broken by tiie lieavy 
boots of (he few elders and deacons who constituted the male 
portion of the exceedingly slender audience. With difficulty, 
and sometimes, only after two or three failures, a hymn was 
rMsed, which, when in fuOest tide, was only a dreary wail, — 
how unmelodious to the ears of unreverential youth, gifted with 
a sense of the ludicrous ! How long, how sad, how pointless the 
prayers 1 How easy to believe, down in that dreai'y cellar, that 
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this world waa but a wilderness, and man " a feeble ijiece " 1 
Deacon Jones could speak up brisldy enough wliea he was selling 
two yards of shilling calico (o a farmer's wife sharp at a bargain ; 
but in that apartment, contiguous to the tombs, it seemed natural 
that he should utter dismal views of life in bad grammar through 
his nose. Mrs. Jones was cheerful when she gave her little tea- 
pai-ty the evening before; but now she appeared to assent, with- 
out surprise, to the statement that she was a pilgrim travelling 
through a vale of tears. Veritable pilgrims, who do actually 
meet in an oasis of the desert, have a merry time of it, travellers 
tell ua. It was not so with these good souls, inhabitants of a 
pleasant place, and anticipating an eternal abode in an inconceiv- 
ably delightful paradise. But then there was the awful chance 
of missing it! And the reluctant youth, dragged to this melan- 
choly scene, who avenged themselves by giving select imitatioas 
of deacoaiau eloquence for the amusement of young friends, — 
what was to become of ikem ? It was such thoughts, doubtless, 
that gave to those excellent people their gloomy habit of mind; 
and if their creed expressed the literal truth respecting man's 
destiny, character, and duty, terror alone was rational, and laugh- 
ter was hideous and defiant mockery. "What room in a benevo- 
lent heart for joy, when a point of time, a moment's space 
removed us to tiiat heavenly place, or shut us up in hell? 

From the time when we were accustomed to attend such meet- 
iiigs, long ago, we never saw a Friday -evening meeting till the 
other night, when we found ourselves in the lecture-room of 
Plymouth Church. 

The room is large, very lofty, brilliantly lighted by reflectors 
affixed to the ceiling, and, except the scarlet cushions on the 
settees, void of upholstery. It was filled full with a cheerful 
company, not one of whom seemed to have on more or richer 
clothes than she had the moral strength to wear. Content and 
pleasant expectation sat on every countenance, as when people 
have come to a festival, and await the summons to the banquet. 
No pulpit, or anything like a pulpit, cast a shadow over the scene ; 
but in its stead there was a rather large platform, raised two 
steps, covered with dark green canvas, and having upon it a very 
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small talile and one chair. The red-cushioned settees were so 
arranged as to enclose the greea platform all about, except on 
one side ; so that he who should sit upon it would appear to he 
in the midst of the people, raised above them that all might sea 
him, yet still among them and one of thom. At one side of the 
platform, but on the floor of the room, among the settees, there 
was a piano open. Mr. Beecher sat near by, reading what ap- 
peared to he a letter of three or four sheets. The whole scene 
was so little like what we commonly understand by tbe word 
"meetJng," the people there were to little in a "meeting" state 
of mind, and the subsequent proceedings were so informal, un- 
studied, and social, that, in attempting to give this account of 
them, we almost feel as if we were reporting for print the 
conversation of a private evening partj'. Anything more unlike 
an old-fashioned prayer-meeting it is not possible to conceive. 

Mr. Beecher took his seat upou the platform, and, after a short 
paase, began the esereiaes by saying, in a low tone, these words: 
" Six twenty-two," 

A rustling of the leaves of liymu-boofes interpreted the mean- 
ing of this mysfiea! utterance, which otherwise might have been 
taken as announcing a discourse upon the prophetic numbers. 
The piano confirmed the interpretation ; and then the company 
burst into one of those joyous and unanimous singings which are 
so enchanting a feature of the services of this church. Loud rose 
the beautiful harmony of voices, constraining every one to join in 
the song, even those most unused to sing. When it was ended, 
the pastor, in the same iow tone, pronounced a name ; upon which 
one of the bretliren rose to his feet, and the rest of the assembly 
slightly inclined tlieir heads. It would not, as we have remarked, 
be becoming in us to say anything upon this portion of the pro- 
ceedings, except to note that the prayers were all brief, perfectly 
quiet and simple, and free from, the routine or regulation expres- 
sions. There were but two or three of them, alternating with 
singing; and when that part of the exereises was concluded, Mr, 
Beecher had scarcely spoken. The meeting I'an alone, in the 
most spontaneous and pleasant manner ; and, with all its hearti- 
ness and simplicity, there was a certain refined decorum pervad- 
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ing all tliat was done and saiJ. Thci'e was a pause after the last 
liymn died away, and then Mr, Eeecter, stiU seated, began, in 
the tone of conversafion, to speak, somewhat after this manner. 

" When," said he, " I first began to walk as a Christian, in my 
youthful zeal I made many resolutions that were well meant, bnt 
indiscreet. Among others, I remember I resolved to pray, at 
least once, in some way, eveiy hour that I was awake. I tried 
faithfully to keep (his resolution, but never having succeeded a 
single day, I suffered the pangs of self-reproach, until reflection 
satisfied me tbat the only wisdom possible, with regai-d to such a 
resolve, was to break it. I remember, too, that I made a resolu- 
tion to speak upon religion to every peiBon with whom I con- 
versed, — on steamboats, in the streets, aaywhere. In this, also, 
I failed, as I ought ; and I soon learned that, in the sowing of 
such seed, as in other sowings, times and seasons and methods 
must be coasidered and selected, or a man may defeat his own 
object, and make religion loathsome." 

In language like this he introduced the topic of the evening's 
conversation, which was, How far, and on what occasions, and in 
what manner, one person may invade, so to speak, the personality 
of another, and speak to him npon his moral condition. The pas- 
tor expressed his own opinion, always in the conversational tone, 
ill a talk of ten minutes' duration ; in the course of which he ap' 
piauded, not censured, the delicacy which causes most people to 
Bhriak from doing it. He said that a man's peraonality was not 
a macadamized road for every vehicle to drive upon at will ; but 
rather a sacred enclosure, to be entered, if at all, with the consent, 
of the owner, and with deference to his feelings and tastes. He 
maintained, however, that there were times and modes in which 
this might properly be done, and that every one had a duty to 
perform of this nature. When he had finished hia observations, 
he said the subject was open to the remarks of others ; whereupon 
:i brother instantly rose and made a very honest confession. 

He said that he had never attempted to perform the duty in 
question without having a palpitation of the heart and a complete 
"turning over" of his inner man. He had often reflected upon 
this curious fact, but was not able to account for it. He had not 
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allowed tills repugnance to prevent hia doing the duty ; but he 
alwaja had to rii,=!i at it and perform it by a sort o? coup demain; 
for if he allowed himself to think about the matter, he could not 
do it' at all He concluded by saying that he should be very 
much obliged to any one if he could explain this mystery. 

The pastor said ; " May it not be the natnral delicacy we feel, 
and ought to feel, in approaching the interior conacionaness of 
another person?" 

Another brother rose. There was no hanging back at thia 
meeting ; there were no awkward pauses ; every one seemed full 
of matter. The new speaker was not inclined to admit the ex- 
planation suggested by the pastor. " Suppose," said he, " wo 
were fo see a man in imminent danger of immediate destruction, 
and there was one way of escape, and but one, which we saw and 
he did not, should we feel any delicacy in running up fo him and 
urging him o fly for ha In want of faith on oui' 

part that a e he r t. n e and I n we all feel \a urging 

others toaolipelsom hnoe men ous ? " 

Mr. B eel e a 1 t e i^ we e not parallel. Irreligious 
persons, h em ked e e n mm nen danger of immediate 

death ; they r d e o mo ow bu n all probability they 

would no and an 1 med o n d ous admonition might for- 
ever repel em We m s a ep he doc rine of probabilities, 
and act in a 1 n e h n t ) a u ar, as in all others. 

Another brother had a puzzle fo present for solution. He 
said that he too had experienced the repugnance to which allu- 
sion had been made; but what surprised him most was, that the 
more he loved a person, and the nearer he was related to him, 
the more difficult he found it to converse with him npon his spir- 
itual state. Why is this ? "I should like to have this question 
answered," said he, "if there is an answer to it." 

Mr. Beecher observed that this was the universal experience, 
and he was conscious himself of a peculiar reluctance and embar- 
rassment in approaching one of his own household on the subject 
in question. lie thought it was due to the fact that we respect 
more the peraonal rights of those near to ns than we do those of 
others, and it was more diflicult to break in np[in the routine of 
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our ordinary familiarity with them. Wc are accustomed to a 
certain lone, which it is highly embarrassmg to jar upon. 

Caplain Duncan related two amusing anecdotes to illustrate 
the right way and the wrong way of introducing religious con- 
versation. In hia office there was sitling one day a sort of lay 
preacher, who was noted for lugging in hia favorite topic in the 
most forbidding and abrupt manner. A sea-captain came in, who 
was introduced to this individual. 

" Captiiin Porter," said he, with awful solemnity, " are you a 
captain in Israel?" 

The honest sailor was so abashed and confounded at this novel 
salutation, that he could only stammer out an incoherent reply ; 
and he was evidently much disposed (o give the tactless zealot a 
piece of hia mind expressed in the language of the quarter-deck. 
When the solemn man took his leave, the disgusted captain said, 
" If ever I should be coming to your office again, and that man 
should be here, I wish you would send me word, and I 'II stay 
away." 

A few days after, another clergyman chanced to be in the 
office, 'no other than Mr. Eeecher Jiimself, and another captain 
came in, a roistering, swearing, good-hearted fellow. The con- 
versation fell upon sea-sickness, a malady to which Mr. Eeecher 
is peculiai-Iy liable. This captain also was one of the few sailors 
who are always sea-sick io going to sea, and gave a moving 
account of his sufferings from that cause. Mr. Beecher, after 
listening attentively to hia tale, said, " Captmn Duncan, if I 
was a preacher to such sailors as your friend here I should rep- 
resent hell as an eternal voyage with every man on bo'ird in the 
agonies of sea-sickneas the ctisifl alnajs imminent but ne^er 

This ludicrous ind most wnpi ofp9'!ioml pictuie imu ed the old 
salt exceedingly, 11 d won his entite gool will toward (be author 
of it; so that, after Mi Btechei lefl he naid That s 1 good 
fellow. Captain DuncTi I lihp h n and I d like to heai him 
ta!k more." 

Captain Duncin nntenled thnt Ibi-, fn,e ind eisy way of ad 
dress was just llie thin f 1 ^i ch chii'ii.tPi Mi EteJ er hid 
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stown liira, to his great surprise, titat a man conld be a decent 
and comfortable humao being, although he was a minister, and 
bad so gained his confidence and good-will that he could say ani/- 
thijig to him at their next interview. Captain Duncan finished 
his remarks by a decided expression of his disapproval of the 
canting regulation phrases so frequently employed by reli^ous 
people, which are perfectly nauseous to men of the world. 

This interesting conversatioa lasted about three quarters of an 
hour, and ended, not because the theme seemed exhausted, but 
because the time was up. We have only given enough of it to 
convey some little idea of its spirit. The company again broke 
into one of their cheerful hymns, and the meeting was dismissed 
in the usual manner. 

During the whole evening not a canting word nor a false tone 
had beea uttered. Some words were used, it is true, and some 
foi-ms practised, wh h m h 

and some doctrine a~ d b h b 

incredible to many Th w co 

nor much dwelt uj Th b co 

less suitable' to our po 

these meeting*, wh h y h a b p 

the conduct of life N h 

meetings as this, c< ted m d 

perience, must be dgd ^Hw m 

of people, — parents, businese-men, and others, — most of them 
heavily burdened with responsibility, having notes and rents lo 
pay, customers to get and keep, cliildren to rear, — busy people, 
is people, of extremely diverse characters, but united by a 
a desire to live nobly. The difficulties of noble living are 
very great, — never so great, perhaps, as now and here, — and 
these people assemble every week to converse upon them. What 
more rational thing could they do ? If they came together to 
snivel and cant, and to support oae another in a miserable conceit 
of being the elect of the human species, we might object. But 
no description can show how far from that, how opposite to that, 
is the tone, the spirit, the object, of the Friday-evening meeting 
at Plymouth Church. 
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Have we " Liberals " — as we presume to call ourselves — ever 
devised anything so well adapted as tliis fo the needs of average 
mortals struggling with the orctinary troubles of life? We know 
of nothing. Philosophical treatises, and arithmetical computations 
respecting the number of people who inliabited Palestine, may have 
their use, but they cannot iill the aching void in the heart of a 
lone widow, or teacli a,n anxious father how to manage a trouble- 
some boy. There was an old la(3y near us at this meeting, — a 
good eoul in a bonnet four fashiona old, — who sat and cried for 
joy, as the brethren carried on their talk. She had come in 
alone from her solitary room, and enjoyed all the evening long a 
blended moral and literary rapture. It was a banquet of delight 
to her, the recollection of which would brighten all her week, and 
it cost her no more than air and sunlight. To the happy, the 
strong, the victorious, Shakespeare and the Musical Glasses may 
appear to snfBce ; but llie world ia full of ihe wealt, liie wretched, 
and the vanquished. 

There was an infuriate heretic in Boston once, whose antipathy 
to what lie called " superstition " was something that twrdered upon 
lunacy. But the fimO came when he had a child, his only child, 
and the sole joy of hia life, dead in the house. It had to be 
buried. The broken-hearted father could not endure the thought 
of his child's being carried out and placed in its grave without 
some outward mai-k of respect, some ceremonial which should 
recognize the difference between a dead child and a dead kitten ; 
and he was fain, at last, to go out and bring to hia house a poor 
lame cobbler, who was a kind of Methodist preacher, to say and 
read a few woi-ds that should break the fall of the darling object 
into the tomb. The occurrence made no change in his opinions, 
but it I'evolntionized his feelings. He is as untheological as 
ever ; but he would subscribe money to build a churcli, and he 
esteems no man moi-e than an honest clergyman. 

If anything can be predicated of the future with certainty, it ia, 
that the American people will never give up that portion of their 
heritage from the past which we call Sunday, but will always 
devote its hours to resting the body and improving the soul. All 
our theologies will pass away, but this will remain. Nor less 
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certain is it, that tliere will dlw lys be a class of men wlio will do, 
profeiaionally and as th'' i settled i oc^tion the woik now done 
by the clergj Ihat woik can neier he dispLHseJ with, either 
in i.i\ ilized 01 in baihaious communilies The great problem of 
civilizition IS, how to bring the highei intelligenct tt the com 
munity, and its hettei miial feeling, to heii upon the mass 
of peoplf!, so that the lowest giade of infelligtnLe \n\ morals 
shall be ilwiys appioiching the highei iiid the highei still 
rising A (.hureh puniied of 'superstition solves pait of this 
prohiem, and a good &i,hool system does the lest 

All things impiovp in this world veiy much m the same way 
The irnpn)\ement oiiginates in one man's mind, ■md, being earned 
into effect with evident good results, t cop ed by othe « "We 
are all apt lazily to run in the groo\ e n wh cb ve fi d ourselves 
we are creatures of habit, and sla e of trad n N v and 
then, however, in every profession an 1 sj he e t hej are u ram 
melled by law, an individual appear wl o a d o entel v th 
the ancient methods, or sceptical of tl e old trid ons or both 
and he invents better ways, or arrives it mo e at onal op n ons 
Other men look on and approve the mproved proce a, or 1 st a 
and imbibe the advanced belief. 

Mow, there appears to be a man nyo B ool Ijn He ,,1 fs who 
has found out a more excellent way ot o duct ^ a cl «r I tl n 
has been previously known. He doe not a te tl o b t 1 ou 
of every day in writing sermons, but employs those h ? ab 
Borbing the knowledge and experience h cl sho 1 1 be the matte 
of sermons. He does not fi-itler a ay he t me of a p bl c n 
stnictor in " pastoral visits," and othe iseless v itit ons. H s 
mode of conducting a public ceremon al e ches tl e fi sh of h gh 
art, which it resembles also in its s nee ty and s mjl ty He 
has known how to banish fmm his cl ircl everytl g that savors 
of cant and sanctimoniousness, — so loathsome to 1 one t m Is 
Without formally rejecting time-hoao ed forms and u ages he I as 
infused into his teachings more and more of the mode ti sp t 
drawu more and more from science and 1 te le s a d le from 
tradition, until he has acquired the po ver o preich ng ermons 
which Edwards and Voltaire, Whitefa Id anl Tom P ne oil 
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heartily and equally enjoy. Surely, there is something in all 
thia which could be imitated. The gi-eat falents with which he is 
endowed cannot be imparted, but we do not believe that hia 
power is wholly derived fi'oai his talent. A man of only respect- 
able abilities, who should catch his spirit, practise some of his 
methods, and spend his strength in getting knowledge, and not in 
coining sentences, would be able anywhere to gather round him a 
concourse of hearers. The great secret is, to let orlhodosy 
slide, as something which is neither to be miuntained nor refuled, 
— insisting only on the spirit of Christianity, and applying it to 
the life of the present day in this laud. 

There are some reasons for thinking that the men and the or- 
ganizations that have had in charge the moral interests of the 
people of the United States for the last fifty yeai's have not been 
quite equal to their trust. What are we to think of such results 
of New Eagland culture as Douglas, Cass, "Webster, and many 
other men of great abihty, but strangely wanting in moral power ? 
What are we to think of the great nambers of Southern Yankees 
who were, and are, the bitterest foes of all that New England 
represenls ? What are we lo think of the Rings that seem now- 
a-days to form themselves, as it were, spontaneously in every 
great corporation? What of the club-houses that spring up at 
every corner, for the accommodation of husbands and fathers 
who find more attractions in wine, supper, and equivocal stories 
than in the society of tlieir wives and children ? What are we 
to think of the fact, that amocg the people who can afford to adver- 
tise at the rate of a dollar and a half a line are those who pro- 
vide women with the means of kilhng their unborn children, — 
a double ci'ime, murder and suicide ? What are we to think of 
the moral impotence of almost all women to resist the tjTanny of 
fashion, and the necessity that appears to I'Cst upon them to copy 
every disfiguration invented by the harlots of Paris ? What are 
we to think of the want both of masculine and mora! force in 
men, which makes tliem helpless against the extravagance of 
their households, to support which they do fifty years' work in 
twenty, and then die ? What are we to think of the fact, that 
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all the creatures living in the Unit d & j y 1 1 1 h 

except the human heings, who are ne ly 11 11? 

"When we consider sucli things as h 1 p 1! 

in question a kind of public teaching v,hi hi h p pi m 

ignorance of so much that they m d k w II y 

Ward Beecher is the ODiy clergyman h d h h 

ually promulgates the truth, that to h 1 g I d 

always a shame. We never heard him d m 1 

falsehood, that this present life is sho f miU d 

that nothing is worthy f mu h a d ti hi 

come. He dwells mhnthnn I Ifhif and 
the prodigious reve fhppes myyld h h 

comply with the coif flipp I llbt,! 

preach the duty wh hlleap yj Ibof 

the increase of his L 11 d h 1 m 

his mind. Weh hlhmy Iplfmfh 

church, that it was dgflt ym Ik 1 

such a picture as th H t th A 1 1 hih 1 f 

ty-five cents, and n t and t P h bly h is n u 
honest clergyman m th I y wl i3 f ly n h 

livelihood by the g d h d ^i ^ ^ ' I B 

not enough good is d g d Tl 

sudden wealth that h m h m ro 

ment of the steam ffl 1 

lions. So far, the d d es pp h m 

use of its too ra] W 

twelve-dollar book he 

other day. But h ai ■um ta ! 

There seems great m g to 

spiritualize mankin m flu- 

ence of material t m m of 

dealing with the is- 

covored by Mr. Be ns 

aspiring to the sam k' 

ing a pilgrimage to B yn g 
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THE Staten Island ferry, on a fitio afternooi 
of tho pleasantest scenes which New York affords. The 
Island, seven miles distant from the city, forms one of the sides of 
the Narrows, through which the commeree of the city and the emi- 
grant ships enter the magnificent bay that so worthily announces 
the grandeur of the New World. The ferry-boat, starting from 
the extremity of Manhattan Island, iirst gives its passengers a 
view of the East River, all alive with every description of craft; 
then, gliding round past Governor's Island, dotted with camps and 
crowned with barracks, with Ihe national flag floating above all, 
it affords a view of the lofty bluffs which rise on one side of the 
Hudson and the long line of the mast-fringed eity on the other; 
then, rounding Governor's Islfuid, tho steamer pushes its way 
towards the Narrows, disclosing to view Fort Lafayette, so cele- 
brated of late, the giant defensive works opposite to it, the um- 
brageous and lofty sides of Staten Island, covered with villas, 
and, beyond all, the Ocean, lighted up by Coney Island's belt of 
snowy sand, glistening in the sun. 

Change the scene to fifty-five years ago: New York was then 
a town of eighty thousand people, and Staten Island was inhab- 
ited only by farmers, gardenera, and fishermen, who lived by sup- 
plying the city with provisions. No elegant seats, no picturesque 
villas adorned the hillsides, and pleasure-seekers found a nearer 



• This narrative of tha business-lifs of Commodore Vanderbilt was written 
immediately after I had heard him tell the story himself. It wps written at tho 
rcqnest of Robert Bonner, Esq., nnd published by him in the Sew York Ledger 
of April 3, 18G5. I should Btiii, that several of the facts gisen were related 
to me at various times bj mombera of Mc. Vauderbill's familj. 
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le )it in Hubtkcii The ferry then, if ferry it c iilJ be eille 1, 
consi'3ted of a few sail boats, which left the island iii tlie morning 
loaded with \egetab!es and hah, and letaincd, li wind and tide 
permitted, at night If a jilei^uie pirtj occasionilly visiled 
Staten Island they consideied themsehes in the light of bold 
adventurer^ who hid gone far bejond the ordinary limits of an 
escuision Theie wis only one thing in common between the 
feity at that day and this the boats staited fiora the same spot 
Where the terry-house now stands at Whitehall was then the 
beach to which the boatmen brought their freight, and where they 
remained waiting for a return cargo. That was, also, the general 
boat-stand of the city. Whoever wanted a boat, for business or 
pleasure, repaired to Whitehall, and it was a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the boatmen from Staten Island, whether they returned 
home with a load, or shared in the general business of the port. 

It is to one of those Whitehall boatmen of 1810, that we liave 
to direct the reader's attention. He was distinguished from his 
comrades on the stand in several ways. Though master of a 
Staten Island boat that would caiTy twenty passengers, he was 
but sixteen years of age, and he was one of the handsomest, the 
most agile and athletic, young fellows that either Island could 
show. Toung as he was, there was that in his face and bearing 
which gave assurance that he was abundantly competent to his 
work. He was always at his post betimes, and on the alert for a 
job. He always performed what he undertook. This summer 
of 1810 was his first season, hut he had already an ample shara 
of the best of the business of the harbor. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt was the name of this notable youth, — 
the same Cornelius Vanderbilt who has since built a hundred 
steamboats, who has since made a present to his country of a 
steamship of five thousand tons' burden, who has since bought 
lines of railroad, and who reported his income to the tax commis- 
sioners, last ycai" at something near throe quarters of a miJlion. 
The first money the steamboat-king ever earned was by carrying 
passengers between Staten Island and New York at eighteen 
cents each. 

Ills father, who was also named Cornelius, was the founder of 
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the Staten Islaiiil ferry. He was a thriving farmer on the 
Island as early as 1794, tilling hia own land near the Quarantine 
Ground, and conveying hia produce to New York in his own 
boat. Frequently he would cany the produce of some of his 
neighhors, and, in coarae of time, he ran his boat regularly, leav- 
ing in the morning and returning at night, during the whole of 
the summer, and thus he eslablished a ferry which has eiace be- 
come one of the moat profitable in the world, carrying sometimes 
more than twelve thousand passengers in a day, lie was an in- 
dustrious, enterprising, liberal man, and early acquired a proper- 
ty which for that time was affluence. His wife was a singularly 
wise and energetic woman. She was the main stay of the family, 
since her husband was somewhat too liberal for his means, and 
not always prudent in his projects. Once, when her husband 
had fatally involved himself, and their farm was ia danger of be- 
ing sold for a debt of three thousand dollars, she produced, at the 
last extremity, her private store, and counted out the whole sum 
in gold pieces. She lived to the great age of eighty-seven, and 
left an estate of fifty thousand dollars, the fruit of her own indus- 
try and prudence. Her son, like many other distinguished men, 
loves to acknowledge that whatever he has, and whatever he ia 
that is good, he owes to the precepts, the example, and the judi- 
cious government of his mother. 

Cornelius, the eldest of their family of nine children, was bora 
at the old fai-m-housc on Staten Island, May 27, 1794. A 
healthy, vigorous boy, fond of out-door sports, excelling his com- 
panions in all boyish feats, on land and water, he had an uncon- 
querable aversion to the confinement of the school-room. At that 
day, the school-room wa?, indeed, a dull and uninviting place, the 
lessons a tedious routine of learning by role, and the teacher a 
tyrant, enforcing them by the ter ors of the st k The boy went 
to school a little, now anl then b t learned 1 ttle more than lo 
read, write, and cipher a 1 tl e e perfectly The only books 
lie remembers using at chool were the fpelhng book and Testa- 
ment. His real educa on is ga ned u wo k ng on his father's 
farm, helping to sail his fa her s bod,t dr ng h father's horses, 
ing, riding, rowico [ o ng w th h 9 } ng friends. He 
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waa a bold rider from, infancy, and passionately fond of a fine 
horse. He tells his friends sometimes, that he rode a raco-horse 
at full speed wlien he was but six yt^ara old. That he regrets not 
having acquired more school kaowledge, that he values what is 
commonly called education, is showu by the care he has taken to 
have his own children well instructed. 

There never was a cleaver proof than in his case that the child 
is father of the man. He showed in boyhood the very quality 
which has most distinguished him as a man, — the power of accom- 
plishing things in spite of difficulty and opposition. He was a 
bom conqueror. 

When he was twelve years old, his father took a contract for 
getting the cargo out of a vessel stranded near Sandy Hook, and 
transporting it to New York in lighters. It was necessary to 
carry the cargo in wagons across a sandy spit Coi-nelius, with 
a little fleet of lightera, three wagons, their horses and drivera, 
started from home solely charged with the management of this 
difficult affair. After loading the lighters and starting them for 
die city, he had to conduct his wagons home by land, — a long 
distance over Jersey sands. Leaving the beach with only six 
dollars, he reached South Amboy penniless, with six horses and 
tliree men, all hungry, still far from home, and separated from 
Slaten Island by an arm of the sea half a mile wide, that could 
be crossed only by paying the ferryman six dollars. This was a 
puzzling predicament for a boy of twelve, and he pondered long 
how he could get out of it. At length he went boldly to the only 
innkeeper of the place, and addressed him thus : — 

" I have hei-e tliree teams that I want to get over to Staten 
Island, If you will put us across, I '11 leave with you one of my 
horses in pawn, and if I don't send you back the six dollars witlj- 
in forty-eight hours you may keep the horse." 

The inniceeper looked into the bright, honest eyes of the boy 
for a moment and said; — 

" I 'U do it." 

And he did it. The horse in pawn was left with the ferryman 
on the Island, and he was redeemed in time. 

Before he was sixteen he had made up his mind to earn his 
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livelihood by navigation of some kind, and often, when tired of 
farm work, he had caat wistfal glances at the outward-bound 
ships that passed his homo. Occasionaily, too, he had alarmed 
his mother by threatening fo run away and go to sea. His pref- 
erence, however, was to become a boatman, of New York harbor. 
On the first of May, 1810, — an important day in his history, — 
he made known his wishes to his mother, and asked her to ad- 
vance him a hundred dollars for the purchase of a boat. She 
replied : — 

"My son, on the twenty-seventh of this month you will be 
sixteen years old. If, by your birthday, you will plough, harrow, 
and plant with corn that lot," pointing to a field, "I will advance 
you the money." 

The field was one of eight acres, very rough, tough, and stony. 
He informed his young companions of his mother's conditional 
promise, and several of them readily agreed to help him. For 
the nest two weeks the field presented the spectacle of a continu- 
ous "bee" of boys, picking up stones, ploughing, harrowing, and 
planting. To say that the work was done in time, and done 
thoroughiy, is only another way of stating that it was undertaken 
and conducted by Cornelius Vanderhilt. On his birthday he 
claimed the fulfilment of his mother's promise. Reluctantly she 
gave Hm the money, considering his pi-oject only less wild than 
that of running away to sea. He hurried off to a neighboring 
village, bought his boat, hoisted sail, and started for home one 
of the happiest youths in the world. His first adventure seemed 
to justify his mother's fears, for he struck a sunken wreck on his 
way, and just managed to run his boat ashore before she filled 
and sunk. 

Undismayed at this mishap, he began his new career. His 
success, as we have intimated, was speedy and great. He made 
a thousand dollars during each of the next three summers. Often 
he worked all night, but he was never absent from his post by 
day, and he soon had the cream of the boating business of the 

At that day parents claimed the services and the earnings of 
their children till they were twenty-one. In other words, families 
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made common cause against the common enemy, Want. The 
arrangement between this young boatman and his parents wa3 
that he should give them all bis day earnings and half his night 
earnings. He fulfilled his engagement feitbfully until his parents 
released him from it, and with his own half of hia earnings by 
night he bought all his clothes. He had forty competitors in the 
business, who, being all grown men, could dispose of tbeir gains 
as they chose ; but of all the forty, he alone has emerged to 
prosperity and distinction. Why was this ? There were several 
reasons. He soon came to be the best boatman in the port. He 
attended to his business more regularly and strictly than any 
other. He had no vices. His comrades spent at night much of 
what they earned by day, and when the winter suspended their 
business, instead of living on the last summer's savings, they were 
obliged to lay up debts for the next summer's gains to discharge. 
In those three years of willing sei*vittide to his parents, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt added to the family's common stock of wealth, and 
gained for himself three things, — a perfect knowledge of his 
business, Labits of industry and self-control, and the best boat in 
the harbor. 

The war of 1812 suspended the commerce of the port, but 
gave a great impulse to boating. There were men-of-war in the 
harbor and garrisons in ibe forts, which gave to the boatmen of 
Whitehall and Staten Island plenty of business, of which Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt had his usual shave. In September, 181S, during a 
tremendous gale, a British fleet attempted to run past Fort Rich- 
mond. After the repulse, the commander of the fort, expecting 
a renewal of the attempt, was anxious to get the news to the 
city, so as to secure a reinforcement early the next day. Every 
one agreed that, if the thing could be done, there was but one 
man who could do it ; and, accordingly, young Vanderbilt was 
sent for. 

" Can yon take a party up to the city in this gale ? " 

"Tea," was the reply; "but I shall have to cany them part 
of the way under water." 

When bo made fast to Coffee-House slip, an hour or two after, 
every man in the boat was drenched to the skin. But there they 
were, aod the fort was reinforced the nezt morning. 
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About this time, the young man had another important conver- 
sation with his mother, which, perhaps, was more embai-rassing 
than the one recoicled above. He waa in love, Sophia Johneion 
was the maiden's name, — a neighbor's lovely and industrious 
daughter, whose affections he had wooed and won. He asked 
his mother's consent to the match, and that henceforth he might 
have the disposal of his own earuings. She approved his choice, 
and released him from his obligations. During the rest of that 
season he labored with new energy, saved five htindred dollars, 
and, in December, 181S, when he laid up his boat for the winter, 
became the happy husband of the best of wives. 

In the following spring, a great alarm pervaded all the sea- 
board dties of America. Rumors were abroad of that great ex- 
pedition which, at the close of the year, attacked New Orleans ; 
but, in the spring and summer, no one knew upon which port the 
blow would fall. The militia of New York were called out for 
three months, under a penalty of ninety-six dollars to whomso- 
ever should fail to appear at the rendezvous. The boatmen, in 
the midst of a flourishing business, and especially our young hus- 
band, were reluctant to lose the profits of a season's labor, which 
were equivalent, in their peculiar case, to the income of a whole 
year. An advertigement appeared one day in the papers which 
gave them a faint prospect of escaping this disaster. It was is- 
sued from the ofiice of the commissary -general, Matthew L. Da- 
vis, inviting bids from the boatmen for the contract of conveying 
provisions to the posts in the vicinity of New York during the 
three months, the contractor to be exempt from military duty. 
The boatmen caught at this, as a drowning man catches at a 
straw, and put in bids at rates preposterously low, — all except 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 

" Why don't you send in a bid?" asked his father. 

" Of what use would it be ? " replied the son. " They are of- 
fering to do the work at half-price. It can't be done at such 

" Well," added the father, " it can do no harm to try for It." 
So, to please his father, but without the slightest expectation of 
getting the contract, he sent in an application, offering to trans- 
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port the proTisions at a price which would enable him to do it 
with the requisite certainty and promptitude. His offer was aim- 
ply fair to both parties. 

Oq the day named for the awarding of the contract, all the 
boatmen but him assembled in the commisaary's office. He re- 
mained at the boat-stand, not considering that he had aviy in- 
terest in the matter. One after another, his comrades returned 
with long faces, aufSciently indicative of their disappoint men t ; 
Butil, at length, all of tbem had come in, hut no one bringing the 
prize. Puzzled at this, he stroUed himself to the office, and 
asked the commissary if the contract had been given. 

"0 yes," said Davis; "that business is settled. Comeliua 
Vanderbilt is the man," 

He was thunderstruck. 

"What!" said the commissary, observing his astonishment, 

" My name is Comeliua Vanderbilt." 

""Wei!," said Davis, "don't you know why we have given the 
contract to you ? " 

" No." 

" Why, it is because we want this business done, and we I;now 
you 11 do it," 

Matthew L. Davis, as the confidant of Aaron Burr, did a good 
many foolish things in his life, but on this occasion he did a wise 
one. The contractor asked him but one favor, which was, that 
the daily load of stores might be ready for him every evening at 
six o'clock. There were six posts to be supplied: Harlem, Hurl 
Gate, Ward's Island, and three others in the harbor or at the 
Narrows, each of which required one load a week. Young Van- 
derbilt did all this work at night ; and although, during the 
whole period of three months, he never once failed to perform 
his contract, he was never once absent from his stand in the day- 
time. He slept when he could, and when he eoidd not sleep ho 
did witliout it. Only on Sunday and Sunday night could he be 
said to rest. There was a rare harvest for boatmen that sum- 
mer. Transporting sick and furloughed soldiers, naval and mil- 
itary officers, the friends of the militia men, and pleasure-seekers 
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visiting the forts, kept tliose of the boatmen who had " escaped 
the draft," profitably busy. It was not the time for an enterpris- 
ing man to be absent from his post. 

From the gains of that summer he built a superb little schooner, 
the Dread ; and, the year following, (he joyfu! year of peace, he 
and his brother-in-law, Captain De Forrest, launched the Char- 
lotte, a vessel large enough for coasting service, and the pride of 
the harbor for model and speed. In this vessel, when the sum- 
mer's work was over, he voyaged sometimes along the Southern 
coast, bringing home considerable freights from ihe Carolinas. 
Knowing the coast thoroughly, and being one of the boldest and 
most expert of seamen, he and his vessel were always ready 
when there was something to be done of difSeulty and peril. 
Daring the three years succeeding the peace of 1815, he saved 
thi-eo thousand dollars a year ; so that, in 1818, he possessed two 
or three of the n ce=t little i,raft 1 1 the harbor and a cash capital 
of niue thousand dollir^ 

The next step of Captai i Vandeibilt a«tinished I oth his rivals 
and iiis fnends He deliberately abandoned hia flourishing busi- 
nei^s, to accept, the post of captam of •* small steamboat, at a 
salaiyof i thousind dollais a year By slow degrees, against 
the oppo ition of the boatmen aad the teirors of the public, 
steamboats hid male fbeir wij until in 1&17 ten years after 
Fulton's exper riental tup the long 1 e'ld of Captain Vanderbilt 
clearly comprehended that the s ij lemicv of sails was gone for- 
ever, aid he resohel to illy himself to the new power before 
being overcome 1 y it Be ides he protests that in no enterpiise 
of his life has his cjiicf object been the ga n of money. Being 
in (he bus ness of carrying ^assengera he lesiicd to carry th am 
in the best manner and by the he.t means Business has ever 
been to him a kind of game, and his ruling motive was and is, to 
play it so as to win. To cany his point, that has been the mo- 
tive of his business career; hut then his point has generally 
been one which, being carried, brought money with it. 

At that day, passengers to Philadelphia wore conveyed by 
steamboat from New Tork to New Brunswick, where they re- 
mained all night, and the nest morning took the stage for Tren- 
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ton, whence they wei-e carried to Pliiliidelpliiu by steamboat. 
The proprietor of part of this line wa^ the once celebrated 
Thomas Gibbons, a man of enterprise and capital. It was in hia 
service that Captaia Vanderbilt spent the next twelve years of 
his life, commanding the steamer plying between New York and 
New Brunswick, Tbe hotel at New Brunswick, where the paa- 
sengere passed the night, which had never paid expenses, was let 
to him rent free, and under the efficient management of Mrs. 
Vanderbilt, it became profitable, and afforded the passengers such 
excellent entertainment as to enhance the popularity of the line. 

In engaging with Mr. Gibbons, Captain Vanderbilt soon found 
that he had put his head into a hornet's nest. The State of New 
York had granted to Fulton and Livingston the exclusive right 
of running steamboats in New York waters. Thomas Gibbons, 
believing the grant unconstitutional, as it was afterwards declared 
by the Supreme Court, ran his boats in defiance of it, and thud 
involved himself in a long and fierce contest with the authorities 
of New York, The brunt of this battle fell upon his new captain. 
There was one period when for sixty successive days an attempt 
was made to arrest him ; but the captain baffled every attempt. 
Leaving his crew in New Jersey (for they also were liable to 
arrest), he would approach the New York wharf with a lady at 
the helm, while he managed the engine; and as soon as the boat 
was made fast he concealed himself in the depths of the vessel. 
At the moment of starting, the ofBcer (changed every day to 
avoid recognition) used to present himself and tap the wary 
captain on the shoulder. 

" Let go the line," was bis usual reply to the summons. 

The officer, fearing to be carried off to New Jersey, where a 
retaliatory act threatened him with the State's prison, would jump 
ashore as for life ; or, if carried off, would beg to be put ashore. 
In this way, and in many others, the captain contrived to evade 
the law. He fought the State of New York for seven years, 
until, in 1824, Chief Justice Mai-shaU pronounced New York 
wrong and Nev^ Jersey right. The opposition vainly attempted 
to buy him off by the offer of a larger boat. 

" No," replied the captain, " I shall stick to Mr. Gibbons till he 
is through his troubles," 
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That was the reason why he remained so long in the service 
of Mr. Gibbons. 

After this war was over, the genius of Captain "Vandcrbilt had 
full play, and he conducted the line with so nrncli enei'gy and 
good sense, that it yielded an animal profit of forty thousand 
dollars. Gibbons offered to raise his salary to five thousand 
dollars a year, but he declined the offer. An acciuaintance once 
asked him why he refused a compensation that was so manifestly 
just. 

" I did it on principle," was his reply. " Tbe other captains 
had but one thousand, and they were already Jealous enough of 
me. Besides, I never cared for money. All I ever have cared 
for was to carry my point." 

A little incident of these years he has sometimes related to his 
children. In the cold Januaiy of 1820, the ship Elizabeth — the 
first ship ever sent to Afi'ica by the Colonizatioa Society — lay at 
the foot of Rector Sti-eet, with the negroes all on hoard, frozen in. 
Tor many days, her crew, aided by the crew of the frigate Sium, 
her convoy, bad beea cutfiag away at the ice ; but, aa more ice 
formed at night than could be removed by day, the prospect of 
getting to sea was unpromising. One afternoon. Captain Vander- 
bilt joined the crowd of spectators. 

" Tiiey are going the wrong way to work," he carelessly re- 
marked, as he turned to go home- " I eonld get her out in one 

These words, from a man who was known to mean aJI he said, 
made aa impression on a bystander, who reported them to the 
anxious agent of the Society. The agent called upon him. 

" "What did you mean. Captain, by saying that you could get 
out the ship in one day ? " 

" Just what I said." 

" "What will you get her out for ? " 

" One hundred dollars." 

" I 'U give iL When will yon do it ? " 

" Have a steamer to-morrow, at twelve o'clock, ready to tow 
her out I'll have her clear in time." 

That same evening, at six, he was on the spot with five men, 
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three pine boards, and a small anchor. The diificulty was that 
beyond the ship there were two hundred yards of ice too thin to 
bear a man. The captain placed his anchor on one of his 
boards, and pushed it out as far as he could reach ; then placed 
another boai'd upon the ice, laid down upon it, and gave his an- 
chor another push. Then he put down his third board, and used 
that as a means of propulsion. In this way he worked forward to 
near the edge of the thin ice, where the anchor broke through 
and sunk. "With the line attached to it, he hauled a boat to the 
outer edge, and then began cutting a passage for the ship. 

At eleven the next morning she was clear. At twelve she was 
towed into the stream. 

In 1829, after twelve years of service as captain of a sleam- 
boat, being then thirty-five years of age, and having saved thirty 
thousand dollars, he announced to his employer his intention to 
set up for himself. Mr. Gibbons was aghast. He declared that 
he could not carry on the line without his aid, and finding him 
resolute, said ; — 

" There, Vanderbilt, take all this property, and pay me for it 
as you make the money." 

This splendid offer he thankfully but firmly declined. He did 
so chiefly because he knew, the men with whom he would have 
had to co-operate, and foresaw, that he and they could never 
work comfortably together. He wanted a free field. 

The little Caroline, seventy feet long, that afterward plunged 
over Niagara Falls, was the first sfeamboat ever built by him. 
His progress as a steamboat owner was not rapid for some years. 
The business was in the hands of powerful companies and 
wealthy individuals, and he, the new-comer, running a few small 
boats on short routes, labored under serious disadvantages. 
Formidable attempts were made to run him off the river ; but, 
prompt to retaliate, he made vigorous inroads into the enemy's 
domain, and kept up an opposition so keen as to compel a com- 
promise in every instance. There was a time, during his famous 
contest with the Messrs. Stevens of Hoboken, when he had spent 
every dollar he possessed, and when a few days more of opposi- 
tion would have compelled him to give up the sfrife. Nothing 
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saved liim but the belief, on the part of bia antagonists, that 
Gibbons was bacliing him. It was not Ibe case; he tad no 
backer. But tbis error, in tbe very nick of tirae, induced bia 
opponents to treat for a compromise, and be was saved. 

Gradually be made bis way to tbe control of tbe steamboat in- 
terest, lie bas owned, in wbole or in part, a hundred steam 
vessels. His variouB opposition lines have permanently reduced 
fares one half. Superintending himself the construction of every 
boat, having a perfect practical knowledge of the businefis in its 
every detail, selecting his captwns well and paying tbem justly, be 
has never lost a vessel by fire, explosion, or wreck. He possesses, 
in a remarkable degree, tbe talent of selecting the right man 
for a place, and of inspiring him with zeal. Every man who 
serves him knows that be will be sustained against all intrigue 
and all opposition, and that he has nothing to fear so long as be 
does his duty. 

Tbe later events in bis career are, in some degree, known to 
the pubhc. Every one remembers his magnificent craise in tbe 
North Star, and how, on returning to our harbor, his first salute 
was to tbe cottage of his venerable mother on the Stateo Island 
shore. To her, also, on landing, he first paid bis respects. 
Every one knows that he presented to the government the 
steamer that beai-s his name, at a time when she was earning him 
two thousand dollars a day. He bas given to the war something 
more precious than a ship ; bis youngest son. Captain Vander- 
bilt, tbe most athletic youth that ever graduated at West Point, 
and one of the finest young men in tbe eonntry. His friends tell 
ua that, on his twenty-second birthday he lifted nine hundred and 
eight pounds. But his giant strength did not save him. The 
fatigues and miasmas of the Corinth campaign planted in his 
magnificent frame tbe seeds of death. He died a year ago, after a 
long struggle with disease, to the inexpressible grief of bis family. 

During tbe last two or three years. Commodore Vanderbilt bas 
been withdrawing bis capital from steamers and investing it in 
railroads. It is tbis fact that bas given rise to the impression 
that be has been playing a deep game in stock speculation. 
No such thing. He has never speculated ; he disapproves of, 
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and despises speculation ; and has invariably warned his sons 
against it as the pursuit of adventurers and gamblers. " Why, 
then," Wall Street may aslc, "has he bought almost the whole 
stock of the Harlem raUroad, which pays no dividends, run- 
ning it up to prices that seem ridiculous ? " We can answer 
this question very simply ; he bought the Harlem railroad to 
heep. He bought it as an investment. Looking several inches 
beyond his nose, and several days ahead of to-day, he deliberately 
concluded that the Harlem road, managed as lie could manage it, 
would be, in the course of time, what Wall Street itself would call 
"a good thing." We shall see, by and by, whethei- he judged 
con'ectly. What was the New Jersey railroad worfli when he 
and a few friends went over one day and bought it at auction? 
Less than nothing. The stock is now held at one hundred and 
seventy-five. 

After tiiing the cream of the ateamboat business for a quarter 
of a century, Commodore Vanderbilt hsis now become the largest 
holder of railroad stock in the country. If to-morrow balloons 
should supersede railroads, we should doubflesa find him "in" 
balloons. 

Hothing is more remarkable than the ease with which great 
business men conduct the most extensive and complicated affairs. 
At ten or eleven in the morning, the Commodore rides from his 
mansion in Washington Place in a light wagon, drawn by one of 
his favorite horses, to his office in Bowling Green, where, in two 
hoars, aided by a single clerk, he transacts the business of the 
day, returning early in the afternoon fo take hia drive on the 
road. He despises show and ostentation in every form. No 
lackey attends him; he holds the reins himself. With an estate 
of forty millions to manage, nearly all actively employed in iron 
works and railroads, he keeps scarcely any books, but carries all 
hia affairs in his head, and manages them without the least anxi- 
ety or apparent effort. 

We are informed by one who knows him better almost than 
any one else, that be owes his ezcellent health chiefly to his love 
of horses. He possesses the power of leaving his business in his 
ofGce, and never thinking of it during his hours of recreation. 
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Out on the road behind a fast team, or seated at whiafc at the 
Club-Honee, he enters gayly into the humora of the hour. He is 
rigid on one point only ; — not to talk or hear of business out of 
business hours. 

Being asked one day what he considered to be the secret of 
success in business, he replied ; — 

" Secret? There is no secret about it. All you have to do is 
to attend to your business and go ahead." 

With all deference to such an eminent authority, we must be 
allowed to think that that is not the whole of the matter. Three 
things seem essential to success in business : 1. To hnoio your 
business. 2. To attend to it. 8. To keep down expenses until 
your fortune is safe from business perils. 

On [mother occasion he replied with more point to a similar 
question ; — 

" The secret of my success is this : I never tell what I am 
going to do till I have done it." 

He is, indeed, a man of little speech. Gon. Grant himself is 
not more averse to oratory than ho. Ouco, ia London, at a 
banquet, Hs health was ^vea, and he was urged to respond. 
All that could be extorted from him was the following : -— 

" Gentlemen, I have never made a fool of myself in my life, 
and I am not going to begin now. Hero is a friend of mine (his 
lawyer) who can talk all day. He will do my speaking." 

Nevertheless, he knows how to express his meaning with sin- 
gular clearness, force, and brevity, both by the tongue and by the 
pen. Some of his business letters, dictated by him to a clerk, are 
models of that kind of composition. He is also master of an art 
still more difficult, — that of not saying what he does not wish to 

As a business man he is even more prudent than he is bold. 
He has sometimes remarked, that it has never been in the power 
of any man or set of men to prevent his keeping an engagement. 
If, for example, he should bind himself to pay a million of dollars 
on the first of May, he would at once provide for fulfilling his en- 
gagement in such a manner that no failure on the part of others, 
no contingency, private or public, could prevent his doing it. In 
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other words, he would have the money where he could be sure 
of finding it on the day. 

No one e^er sees the name of Cornelius Vanderbilt on a sub- 
Bcription paper, nor ever will. lu hia charities, which are numer- 
ous and liberal, be eKbibits the reticence which marks hia con- 
duct as a man of business. His object is to render real and per- 
manent service to deserving pbjects ; but to the host of miscella- 
neous beggars that pervade our places of business he is not acces- 
sible. The last years of many a good old aoul, whom he knew 
in hia youth, have been made happy by a pension from him. But 
of all this not a syllable ever escapes kis lips. 

He has now nearly completed his seventy-first year. His 
frame is still erect and vigorous ; and, as a business man, he has 
not a living superior. Every kind of success has attended him 
through life. Thirteea children have been bom to him, — nine 
daughters and four sons, — nearly all of whom are living and are 
parents. One of his grandsons has recently come of age. At the 
celebration of his golden wedding, three years ago, more than a 
hundred and forty of his descendants and relations assembled at 
his house. On that joyful occasion, the Commodore presented to 
his wife a beautiful little golden steamboat, with musical works in- 
stead of an engine, — emblematic at once of hia business career 
and the harmony of his home. If ever he boasts of anything ap- 
pertaining to him, it is when he is speaking of the manly virtues 
of his son. lost in the war, or when he says that hia wife is the 
finest woman of her age in the city. 

Commodore Vanderbilt is one of the New "World's strong men. 
His career is one which young men who aspire to lead in practi- 
cal affeira may study with profit. 
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NEW YORK does well to celebrate tlio anniversary of the 
day when the British troops evacuated the city; for it wais 
in truth the birthday of all that we now mean by the City ol 
New York, One hundred and seventy-four years had elapsed 
smce Hcndrick Hudson landed upon the shores of Manhattan; 
but the town could only boast a population of twenty-thi-ee thou- 
sand. In ten years the population doubled; in twenty years 
trebled. Washington Irving was a baby seven mouths old, at his 
father's house in William Street, on Evacuation Day, the 25th of 
November, 1783, On coming of age Le found himself the inhabi- 
tant of a city containing a populationof seventy thousand. When 
he died, at the age of seventy -five, more than a million of people 
inhabitod the congregation of dties which form the metropolis of 
America. 

The beginnings of gi-eat things are always interesting to us. 
New-Yorkers, at least, cannot read without emotion the plain, 
matter-of-faet accounts in the old newspapers of the manner in 
which the city of their pride changed masters. Journalism has 
altered its modes of procedure since that niomorable day. No 
array of headings in large type called the attention of i-eaders to 
the details of this great event in the history of their town, and no 
editorial article in extra leads commented upon it. The news- 
papers printed the merest programme of the proceedings, with 
scarcely a comment of their own ; and, having done that, they 
felt that their duty was done, for no subsequent issue contains an 
allusion to the subject. Perhaps the reader will he gratified by 
a perusal Of tlie aocoiint of the evacuation as given in Riviugton's 
Gazette of November 26, 1783. 
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New York, NoTCmbcr 2G : — Yesterday in ihe Morning tlie American 
Troops marched il'om Haerlem, to the Bowery-Lane — They remajtted 
there until ahont One o'Clock, when the British Troops left the Poate 
in the Boweiy, and the American Troops marched into and took Pos- 
session of the City, in the following Order, ets. 

1. A Corps of Dragoons. 

2. Advance Guard of Light Infantry. 

3. A Corps of Artillery. 

i. Battalion of Light Infantry. 

5. Battalion of Massachusetts Troops. 

6. Rear Guard. 

After the Troops had taken Possession of the City, the Genebai, 
[Washington] and Govebnoe [George Clinton] made tJieir Puhllc 
Entry in the following Manner : 

1. Their Excellencies the Gener^ and GoTCmor, with their Suites, 
on Horseback. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor, and the Members of the Coiineil, for 
the Temporary Government of the Southern Kstriet, four a-breast. 

3. Major Grcneral Knox, and the Offioeraof the Army, eight a-breast. 

4. Citizens on Horseback, eight a-breast. 

3. The Speaker of tLe Assembly, and CitiKens, on Foot, eight a- 
breast. 

Their Excellencies the Governor and Conmiander in Chief were es- 
corted by a Body of West-Chester Light Horse, under the command 
of CaptMn Delavan. 

The Procession proceeded down Queen Street [now Pearl], and 
through the Broadway, to Cape's Tavern. 

The Governor gave 3 public Dinner at Fraunces's Tavern ; at 
which the Commander in Chief and other General Officers were pres- 
ent 

After Dinner, the following Toasts were drajik by the Company ; 

1. The United States of America. 

2. His most Christian Majesty. 

3. The United Netherlands. 

4. The king of Sweden. 

5. The American Army. 

6. The Fleet and Annies of France, which have served in America. 

7. The Memory of those Heroes who have fallen for our Freedom. 

8. May our Country be grateftd to her military children. 

9. May Justice support what Courage has gained. 

10. The Vindicators of the Eights of Mankind in every Quarter of 
the Globe. 
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11. May America be an Asylum to the persecuted of the EartB- 

12. May a close Union of the States guard the Temple they have 
erected to Liberty. 

13. May the Eemembrance of Thi3 DAY be a Lesson to Prineea. 

The arrangement and whole conduct of this march, witli the tran- 
quillity ■nhicb succeeded it, through, the day and night, was admirable ! 
and the grateftd citizens will ever feel the most fiffectionate impressions, 
from that elegant and ^cient disposition which prevailed through the 
whole event. 

Sucli waB the journalism of that primitive day. The sediite 
Eivington, for so many years the Tory organ, was in no humor, 
we may suppose, to chroniclo the minor events of the occasion, 
even if he had not considered them beneath the dignity of his 
vocation. He saya nothing of the valiant matron in Chatham 
Row who, in the impatience of her patriotism, hoisted the Ameri- 
can flag over her door two hours before the stipulated moment, 
noon, and defended it against a British, provost officer with her 
broomstick. Nor does he allude to the great scene at the princi- 
pal flag-sfaff, which the retiring garrison had plentifully greased, 
and from which they had removed the blocks and halyai-ds, in 
order to retard the hoisting of the stars and stripes. He does 
not tell us how a sailor-boy, with a hne around his waist and a 
pocket full of spikes, hammered his way to the top of the staff, 
aad restored the tackling by which the flag was flung to (lie 
breeze before the barges contiuning the British rear-guard had 
reached the fleet. It was a sad day for Mr. Eiyington, and he 
may be OEcused for not dwelling upon its incidents longer than 
stern duty demanded. 

The whole State of Now York had beun waiting impatiently 
for the evacuation of the City. Many hundreds of the old Whig 
inhabitants, who had fled at the entrance of the English troops 
seven years before, were eager to come again into possession of 
their homes and property, and resume then- former occupations. 
Many new enterprises waited only for the departure of the troops 
to be entered upon, A largo number of young men were look- 
ing to New York as the scene of tlieir future career. Albany, 
which had served ua the temporary capital of the State, was full 
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of hiwyers, law-students, relired soldlera, morchantB, and mechan- 
ics, who were prepared to remove to New York aa soon as Riv- 
ingtoo's Gazette should inform them that the British lia<l really 
left, and General "Washington taken pos&esaion. As in these 
days certain promises to pay are to he fulfilled sis months after 
the United States shall have acknowledged the independence of 
a cei-tain Confederacy, so at that time it was a custom for leases 
and other compacts to be dated from " the day on which the Brit- 
ish troops shall leave New York." 'Among the young men in 
Albany who were intending lo repair to the city were two retired 
officers of distinction, Alexandee Hamilton, a student at law, 
and Aakon Eure, then in the second year of hia practice at the 
bai-. James Eent and Edwaed Livingston were also stu- 
dents of law in Albany at that time. The old Tory lawyers be- 
ing all exiled or silenced, there was a promising field in New 
York for young aclvocatea of talent, and these two young gentle- 
men had both contracted marriages which necessitated speedy 
professional gains. Hamilton liad won the daughter of General 
Schuyler. Burr was married to the widow of a British officer, 
whose fortune was a few hundred pounds and two fine strapping 
boys fourteen and sixteen years of age. 

And Burr was himself a fether. Theodosia, " his only child," 
was born at Albany in the spring of 1733. "When the family re- 
moved to New York in the following winter, and took up their 
abode in Maiden Lane, — "the rent to commence when the troops 
leave the city, " — she was an engaging infant of seven or eight 
months, "We may infer something of the circumalances and 
prospects of her father, when we know that he Iiad ventured upon 
a house of which the rent was two hundred pounds a year. We 
find him removing, a year or two after, to a mansion at the cor- 
ner of Cedar and Nassau streets, the garden and grapery of which 
were among the finest in the thickly settled portion of the city. 
Fifty years after, he had still an office within a very few yards of 
the same spot, though all trace of the garden of Theodosia'a child- 
hood had long ago disappeared. She was a child of afliaence. 
Not till she had left her father's house did a shadow of misfor- 
tune dai-ken its portals. Abundance and elegance suiTonnded 
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lier from, her infancy, and whatever advantages la education and 
training wealth can produce for a child she had in profusion. At 
the same time her father's vigilant stoicism guarded her from the 
evils attendant upoa a too eaay acquisition of things pleasant and 
desirable. 

She was born into a happy home. Even if we had not the 
means of knowing something of the character of her mother, we 
might still infer that she must have possessed qualities singularly 
attractive to induce a man in the position of Butr to undertake 
the charge of a family at the outset of his career. Sbe was 
neitlier handsome nov young, nor had she oven the advantage of 
good health. A scar disfigured her face. Burr,- — the brilliant 
and celebrated Burr, — heir of an honored name, had linked his 
rising fortunes with an invalid and her boys. The event most 
abundantly justified his choice, for in all the fair island of Man- 
hattan there was not a happier family than his, nor one in which 
happiness was more securely founded in the diligent discharge of 
duty. The twelve years of his married life were his brightest 
and best ; and among the last words he ever spoke were a pointed 
declaration that his wife was the best woman and the finest lady 
he had ever knovTn. If was her cultivated mind that drew him 
to her. "It was a knowledge of your mind," he once wrote hej-, 
"which first inspired me with a respect for that of your sex, 
and with some regret I confess, that the ideas you have ofien 
heai-d me express in favor of female intellectual power are founded 
in what I have imagined more than ia what 1 have seen, except 

In those days an educated woman was among the rarest of 
rarities. The wives of many of our most renowned revolutionary 
leadei-s were surprisingly illiterate. Except the noble wife of 
John Adams, whose letters form so agreeable an oasis in the pub- 
lialied correspondence of the time, it would be difficult to men 
tion the name of one lady of the revolutionary period who could 
have been a companion to the mind of a man of culture. Mi's. 
Burr, on the contrary, was the equal of her husband in literary 
discernment, and his superior in moral judgment. Her remarks, 
ia her letters to her husband, upon the popular authora of the 
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day, Chesterfield, Eoaaseau, Voltaire, and otlierSj show that she 
could correct as well as sympathize with her hushand'e taste. 
She relished all of Chesterfield except the " indulgence," which 
Burr thought essential. She had a wealtness for Eousaeau, but 
waa not deluded by his sentimentality. She enjoyed Gibbon 
■without sturabhng at his flfteenth and sixteenth chapters. 

The home of Theodosia presents to ns a pleasing scene of vir- 
tuous industry. Tlie master of the house, always an indomitable 
worker, was in the full tide of a successful career at the bar. 
His two step-sons were employed in bis office, and one of them 
frequently accompanied him in his journeys to distant courts as 
clerk or amanuensis. No father could have been more generous 
or more thoaghtful than he was for these fatherless youtlis, and 
they appeared to have cherished for hiai the liveliest afiection. 
Mrs. Burr shared in the labors of the office during the absence 
of her lord. All the affau's of this happy family moved in har- 
mony, for love presided at their board, inspired tieir exertions, 
and made them one. One circumstance alone interrupted their 
felicity, and that was the fi-equent absence of Burr from home on 
business at country courts ; but even these journeys served to 
call forth from all the family the warmest effusions of affection. 

" What language can express the joy, the gratitude of Theodosia 1 " 
writes Mrs. Burr to her absent husbaad, in the fifth year of their mar- 
riage. " Stage alter stage without a line. Thy usual punctuality gave 
room for every fear; various conjectures fitted every breast One of 
our sons was to have departed to-day in quest of the best of Iriends 
and fathers. This morning we waited the stage with impatience. 
Slirouder went frequently before it arrived ; at length returned — no 
teller. We were struck dumb with disappointment. Barton [eldest 
son] set out to inquire who were tbe passengers ; in a very few minutes 
returned exulting — a packet worth the treasures of the "universe. 
Joy brightened every fece; all expressed their past anxJetJes, their 
present happiness. To enjoy was the first results Each made clioice 
of what they could best relish. Porter, sweet wine, chocolate, and 
sweetmeats made the most delightful repast that could be enjoyed 
without thee. The servants were made to feel their lord was well ; are 
at this instant toasting his health and bounty. While the boys are 
obeying thy dear commands, thy Theodtsia flies to speak her heartfelt 
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joy^lier Aaron safe — mistress of the lieart she adores, can she ask 
more ? Has Heaven more to grant ? " 

Wliat a pleasiDg picture of a happy family circle is tMs, and 
how rarely ai'e the perils of a second maiTiage so completely 
overcome ! It was in such a warm and pleasant nest as this that 
Theodosia Eurr passed the years of her childhood. 

Charles Lamb used to say that babies had no right to our regard 
merely as babies, but that every child had a character of its own 
by Tfbich it must stand or fall in the esteem of disintereatod ob- 
seiTers, Theodosia was a beautiful and forward child, fonned to 
be the pet and pride of a household. " Your dear little Theo," 
wrote her mother in her third year, " grows the most engaging 
child you ever saw. It is impossible to see her with indifference." 
From her earliest years she exhibited that singular fondness for 
her father which afterward became the ruling passioa of her life, 
and which was to undergo lie severest tesis that filial affection 
has ever known. "When she was but three years of age her moth- 
er would write: "Your dear little daughter seeks you twenty 
times a day ; calls you to your meals, and will not suffer your 
chau- to be flUed by any of the family," And again : " Your 
dear little Theodosia cannot hear you spoken of without an ap- 
parent melancholy ; insomuch that her nurse is obliged to exert 
her invention to divert her, and myself avoid to mention you in 
her presence. She was one whole day indifferent to everything 
but your name. Her attachment is not of a common nature." 

Here was an inviting opportunity for developing an engaging 
infant into that monstrous thing, a spoiled child. She was an 
only daughter in a family of which all the members but bei-self 
were adults, and the head of which was am.ong the busiest of men, 

Ent Aaron Eurr, amidst all the toib of his profession, and in 
spite of the distractions of political strife, made the education of 
"his daughter the darling object of his existence. Hunters tell us 
that pointers and hounds ifiherit the instinct which renders Ibem 
such valuable allies in the pursuit of game ; so that the offspring 
of a trained dog acquires the arts of the chase with very little in- 
atrudion. Earr's father was one of the most zealous and skilful 
of schoolmasters, and from him he appears to have derived that 
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pedagogic cast of character which led Lira, all hia life, fo tak& so 
muct interest in the training of proteges. There was never a 
time in his whole career when he had not some youth upon his 
hands to whose education he was devoted. His system of ti'ain- 
ing, with many excellent points, was radically defective. Its de- 
fects are suflcientiy indicated when we say that it was pagan, 
not Christian. Plato, Socrates, Cato, and Cieero might have 
pronoanced it good and sufficient: St. John, St. Augustine, and 
all the Chrislian host would have lamented it as fatally defective. 
But if Burr educated hia child as though she were a Eomaji girl, 
her mother was with her during the first eleven years of her life, 
to supply, in some degree, what was wanting ia the instrucliona 
of her father. 

Burr was a stoic He cultivated hardness. Fortitude and 
fidelity were his favorite wtues. The seal which he used in his 
correspondence with his intimate friends, and with them only, was 
descriptive of his character and prophetic of his destiny. It was 
a Eock, solitary in the midst of a tempestuous oeean, and hore the 
inscription, "Nee Jlahi nee Jiuctu," — neither by wind nor hy 
wave. It was his prindple to steel himself against the inevitable 
evils of life. If we were asked to select from his writingi the 
sentence which contains most of his characteristic way of think- 
ing, it woald be one which he wrote in his twenty-fourth year to 
his future wife ; " That mind is truly great which can hear with 
equanimity the trifling and unavoidable vesations of life, and be 
affected only by those which determine our substantial hliss." 
He utterly despised all complaining, even of the greatest calam- 
ities. He even experienced a kind of proud pleasure in endur- 
ing the fierce obloquy of his later years. One day, near the 
close of his life, when a friend had told him of some new scandal 
respecting his moral conduct, he said: "That's right, my child, 
tell me what they say. I like to know what the public say of 
me, — tlie great public I" Such words he would utter without 
the slightest bitterness, speaking of the great public as a humor- 
ous old grandfather might of a wayward, foolish, good little child. 

So, at the dawn of a career which promised nothing but glory 
and prosperity, surrounded by all the appliances of ease and 
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pleasure, he was solicitous to teacb liis ctiild to do and to endure. 
He would have her accustomed to sleep alone, ami to go about 
the house in tho dark. Hei breaklast was of bread aad milk. 
He was resolute in exacting" tbe less agreeable taaka, such as 
srithmetic. He insisted upon regularity of hours. Upon going 
away upon a journey he would lea^e written orders for her 
tutors, detailing the employments of each day : and, during Lis 
absence, a chief topic of his letters was the lessons of the chil- 
dren. Children, — for, that bis Theodosia might have the ad- 
vantage of a companion in her studies, he adopted the little Na- 
talie, a French child, whom he reared to womanhood in his 
house. " The letters of our dear children," be would write, 
" are a feast. To hear that they are employed, thftt no time ia 
absolutely wasted, is the most flattering of anything that could 
be told me of them. It injures their affection, or is tbe best 
evidence of it. It insurta in its consequences everything I am 
ambitious of in them. Endeavor to preserve regularity of hours ; 
it conduces exceedingly to industry." And his wife would an- 
swer : " I really believe, my dear, that few parents can boast 
of childreo whose minds are so prone to virtue. I see the re- 
ward of our assidnity with inexpressible delight, with a gratitude 
few experience. My Aaron, they have grateful hearts." Or 
thus: "Theo [seven years old] ciphers from five in the morning 
until eight, and also the same hours in the evening. This pre- 
vents onr riding at those hours." 

When Theodosia was ten years old, Mary Wollstonecraft's 
eloquent little book, " A Vindication of tbe Eights of Womnn," 
fell into Burr's hands. He was so powerfully stroek by it that 
he sat up nearly all night reading it. He showed it'to all his 
friondsi " Is it owing to ignorance or prejudice^" he wrote, 
"thati have not yet met a single parson who had'discovered, or 
would allow tho merit of this work?" Tho work, indeed, was 
fifty years in advance of tbe time ;. for it anticipated all that is 
rational in the opinions respecting the position and educalion of 
women which are now held by the ladies who are stigmatized as 
the Strong-minded, as well as hy John Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
and other eennomisls of the modern school. It demanded fair 
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play for the understanding of women. It proclaimed the essen- 
tial equality of the sexes. It denounced the awful libertinism of 
that age, and showed that theweakness, the ignorance, the vanity, 
and the seclusion of women prepared them to become the tool and 
minion of had men'a lust. It criticised ably the educational sys- 
tem of Rousseau, and, with still more sevoi'ity, the popular worlia 
of bishops and priests, who chiefly strove to inculcate an abject 
submission to man aa the rightful lord of the sex. It demon- 
straled that the sole possibility of woman's elevation to the rank 
of man's equal and friend was in the cultivation of her mind, and 
in the thoughtful discbarge of the duties of her lot. It is a really 
noble and brave little booli, undeserving of the oblivion into which 
it has fallen. No intelligent woman, no wise parent with daugh- 
ters to i-ear, could read it now without pleasure and advantage. 

" Meekness," she says, " may excite tenderness, and gratify the ar- 
rogant pride of man ; but the lordly cavesaes of a protector will not 
gratify a noble mind that pants and deaervea to be respected. Fond- 
ness is a poor substitute for friendship A ^rl whose spirits 

have not been damped by inactivity, or innocence tainted by false 
shame, will always be a romp, and the doll wilt never excite attention 
unless confinement allows her no alternative Most of the wom- 
en, in the circle of my observation, who have acted like rational 
creatures, have accidentally been allowed to run wild, as some of the 

elegant formers of the fmr sex would insinuate Men have better 

tempers than women because they are occupied by pursuits that intei-- 
est the kead sa well aa the heart. I never knew a weak or ignorant 
person who had a good temper. .... Why are girls to be told that they 
resemble angels, hut to sink them below women ? They aie told that 
they are only like angels when tlicy are young and beautiful ; conse- 
quently* is their persons, not their virtues, that procure them this 

homage It is in vain to attempt to keep the heart pure unless 

the head is furnished with ideas Would ye, O my asters, 

really possess modesty, ye must remember that the possession of vir- 
tue, of any denomination, is incompatible with ignorance and vanity I 
Ye must acquire that Eobarnoaa of mind which the exercise of duties 
and the pursuit of knowledge alone inspire, or ye will still remain in a 
doubtfiil, dependent situation, and only he. loved wbile ye are fair I 
The downcast eye, the rosy blush, the retiring grace, are all proper in 
their season ; but modesty being the child of reason cannot long exist 
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with the Bensibility that is not tempered by reflection With what 

disgust liave I heard eensible women speak of the wearisome confinement 
which they endured at school. Not allowed, perhaps, to step out of 
one broad path in a superb garden, and obliged to pace, with steady 
deportment, stupidly backward and forward, holding up their heads 
and turning out their toea, with shoulders braced baolc, instead of 
bounding forward, as Nature directs tfl complete her own design, in the 
various attitudes so conducive to health. The pure animal spirit, 
which make both mind and body shoot out and unfold the tender blos- 
soms of hope, are turned sour and vented in vain wishes or pert repin- 
ings, that contract the facutties and spoil the temper , else they mount 
to the brain, and, sharpening Ihe understanding before it gwna propor- 
tionable strength, produce that pitiflil cunning which diagraeeiully 
characterizes the female mind, — and, I fear, will e\ cr characterize it 
while women remain the slaves of power " 

In the spirit of this book Theodoiia'i education was conducted. 
Her mind had ffur play. Her father took it for granted that she 
could learn what a boy of the same age could learn, and gave her 
precisely the advantages which he would have given a son. Be- 
sides the usual accomplishments, French, music, dancing, and 
riding, she learned fo read Vii^il, Horace, Terence, Lucian, Ho- 
mer, in the original. She appears to have read all of Terence 
and Lucian, a great part of Horace, all the Iliad, and large por- 
tions of the Odyssey. " Cureed eifects," eiclaimed her father 
once, " of fashionable education, of which both sexes are the ad- 
vocates, and yours eminently the victims. If I could foi'esee that 
Theo would become a mere fashionable woman, with ail tlie 
attendant frivolity and vacuity of mind, adorned with whatever 
grace and allurement, I would earnestly pray God to take her 
forthwith hence. But I yet hope by her to convince the world 
what neither sex appears to believe, that women have souls." 

How faithfully 1 o v ek If Uy 1 6 libored to kindle and nourish 
the intelligence of h s cl Id his let er to her attest He was 
never too busy to sjare a half ho r n a wering her leffiers. In 
a country court- oom n tl e Se ate chamber, he wrote her brief 
and sprightly notes co ect ng her spell ng, complimenting her 
style, reproving he ndolence p ■& ng I e" industry, commenting 
on her authors. V ^ ous t. 1 maste as he was, he had a strong 
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sense of tte value of just commendation, and he continued to 
mingle praise very liappily with reproof. A few sentences from 
hia letters to her will sei-ve to show his manner. 

(In her tenth year.) — " I rose up suddenly from the sofa, and rub- 
bing my head, ' What book shall I buy for her ? ' said J to myselE 
' She reads so much and eo rapidly that it is not easy to find proper 
and amusing French books for her ; and yet I am bo flattered with her 
progress in that language that I am resolved she shall, at all events, be 
gratified. Indeed I owe it to her.' So, after walking once or twice 
briskly aeroaa the floor, I took my hat and sallied out, determined not 
to return till I had purchased something. It was not my firet attempt. 
I went into one bookseller's shop after another. 1 found plenty of 
fairy tales and such nonsense, fit for the generality of children nine or 
ten years old. ' These,' said I, ' will never do. Her understanding 
begins to be above such things ' ; but I could see nothing that I would 
ofi'er with ple^ure to an inldligent, iBell-infimned girl nine years old. 
I began to be discouraged. The hoar of dining was come. ' But I 
will search a little longer.' I persevered. At last I found it. I found 
the very thing I sought. It is contained in two volumes octavo, hand- 
somely bound, and with prints and registers. It is a work of fancy, 
but replete with instruction and amusement. I must present it with 
my own hand," 

He advised her to keep a diary ; and to give her an idea of 
what she should record, he wrote for her such a journal of one 
day as lie should like to receive. 

Plan of Hie Jouriird. — "Learned 230 lines, which finished Horace. 
Heigh-ho for Terence and the Greek Grammar to-morrow. Practised 
two hours leas thirty-flve minutes, which I begged off. Howlett 
(dancing-master) did not come. Began Gibbon last evening. I find 
he requu'ra as much study and attention as Horace ; so I shall not 
rant the reading of Aim among amusements. Skated an hour; fell 
twenty times, and find the advantage of a hard head. Ma better, — 
dined, with us at table, and is still sitting up and &ee from pain." 

She wSs remiss in keeping her journal ; remiss, too, in writing 
to her father, though he reminded her that he never let one of 
her letters remain unanswered a day. He reproved her sharply, 
" "What !" said he, "can neither affection nor civihty induce you 
to devote to me the small portion of time which I have required ? 
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Are authority and compulsion then the only engines by which 
you can be moved? For shame, Theo. Do not give me reason 
to think so ill of jou." 

She reformed. In her twelfth year, her father wrote : " lo 
triumphe ! there is not a word misspelled either in your journal 
or letter, which cannot be said of one you ever wrote before." 
And again: "When you want punctuality in your letters, I am 
sure you want it in everything ; for you will constantly observe 
that you have the most leisure when you do the most business. 
Negligence of one's duty produces a self-dissatisfaction which 
nnfits the mind for everything, and ennui and peevishness are the 
never-fmling consequence." 

His letters abound in sound advice. There is scarcely a pas- 
sage in tbem which the most scrupulous and considerate parent 
could disapprove. Theodosia heeded well his instructions. She 
became nearly all that bis heart or his pride desired. 

During the later years of her childhood, lier mother was griev- 
ously afflicted with a cancer, which caused her death in 1794, 
before Theodosia had completed her twelfth year. From that 
time, such was the precocity of her charactci', that she became 
the mistress of her father's house and the companion of his leisure 
hours. Continuing her studies, however, we find her in her six- 
teenth year translating French comedies, reading the Odyssey at 
the rate of two hundred lines a day, and about to begin the Iliad. 
" The happiness of my life," writes her father, " depends upon 
yoar exertions ; for what else, for whom else, do I live ? " And, 
later, when aU the world supposed that his whole soul was ab- 
sorbed in getting New York ready to vote for Jefferson and Buix, 
be told her that the ideas of which she was the subject that 
passed daily through his mind would, if committed to writing, fill 
an octavo volume. 

Who BO happy as Theodosia? Who so fortunate? The 
young ladies of New Tork, at the close of the last century, might 
have been pardoned for en^img the lot of this favorite child of 
one who then seemed the favorite child of fortune. Burr had 
been a Senator of the United States as soon as he had attained 
the ago demanded by ihr Con titution As a lawyer he was 
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second in ability and success to no man; in reputation, to none 
but Hamilton, whose services in the Cabinet of General Wash- 
ington had given him great celebrity. Aged members of the 
New Toric bar remember that Bum alone was the antagonist 
who could put Hamilton to his mettle. When other lawyers 
were employed against him, Hamilton's manner was that of a 
man who felt an easy superiority to the demands upon him ; he 
took few notea ; he was playful and careless, relying much upon 
the powe.rful declamation of his samming up. But when Burr 
was in the case, — Burr the wary, the vigilant, who was never 
careless, never inattentive, who came into court only after an 
absolutely exhaustive preparation of his case, who held declama- 
tion in contempt, and knew how to quench its effect by a stroke 
of polite satire, or the qniet citation of a fact, — then Hamilton was 
obliged to have all his wits aboat him, and he was observed to be 
restless, busy, and serious. There are now but two or three 
venerable men among us who remember the keen encounters of 
these two distinguished lawyers. The vividness of their recol- 
lection of those scenes of sixty years ago shows what an impres- 
sion must have been made upon their youthful minds. 

If Hamilton and Burr divided equally between them the 
honors of the bar, Burr had the additional distinction of being a 
leader of the lising Democratic Party; the party to which, at 
that day, the youth, the genius, the sentiment, of the country were 
powerfully drawn ; the party which, by his masterly tactics, was 
about to place Mr, Jefferson in the Presidential chair after ten 
years of ineffectual struggle. 

All this enhanced the eclat of Theodosia's position. As she 
rode about the island on her pony, followed at a respectful dia 
tance, as the custom then was, by one of her father's slaves 
mounted on a coach-horse, doubtless many a fair damsel of the 
city repined at her own homelier lot, while she dwelt upon the 
inaay advantages which nature and circumstances had bestowed 
^pon this gifted and happy maiden. 

She was a beautiful girl. She inherited all her father's refined 
beauty of countenance ; also his shortness of stature ; the dignity, 
grace, and repose of his incomparable manner, too. She was a 
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plump, petite, and rosy girl ; but there waa that in her demeanor 
which became the daughter of an affluent home, and a certain 
assured, indescribable expression of face which seemed to say, 
Here is a maiden who to the object of her affection could be 
faithful against an execrating world, — faithful even unto death. 
Burr maintained at that time two establishments, one in the 
dty, the oilier a mile and a half out of town on the banks of the 
Hudson. Richmond Hill was the name of his country seat, 
where Theodosia resided during the later years of her youth. It 
was a large, ma'wive, wooden edifice, with a lofly portico of Ionic 
columns, and stood on a hill facing the river, in the midst of a 
lawn adorned with ancient trees and trained shrubbery. The 
grounds, which extended to the water's edge, comprised about a 
hundred and sixty acres. Those who now visit the site of Burr's 
abode, at the comer of Charlton and Varick streets, behold a 
wilderness of very ordiuaiy houaes covering a dead level. The 
hill has been pared anaj the ponds filled up, the river pushed 
away a long distance from the amient shore, and every one of the 
venerahle tree^ is gone,' The city '^how- no spot less suggestive 
of rural beauty. But Eichmond Hill, in the days of Hamilton 
and Burr, was the finest countiy re'-idence on the island of Man- 
hattan. The wife of Jolin Adams, who lived there in 1790, just 
before Burr bought it, and who had recently travelled in the love- 
liest counties of England, speaks of it as a situation not inferior 
in natural beauty to tlie d li ' p t h er saw. "The 

house," she says, "is sit tel p m at an agreeable 

distance flows the nobl H d b rmg p its bosom the 
fruitful productions of tl dj t t y O my right hand 

are fields beautifully van g*t d w h g d Tain, to a great 

extent, like the valley of H t D h Upon my left 

the city opens to view, mt pt 1 h d tl ere by a rising 

ground and an ancient k If t b y d the Hudson, the 
Jersey shores present ll b f 1 well -cultivated 

soil. The venerable oak d i k g 1 vered with wild 
shrubs, which surround m -d b ty to the spot, 

which is truly enchant A 1 ly ty f birds serenade 

me morning and evening j th I b ty and security ; 
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for I have, as much as possible, prohibited the grounds from in- 
vasion, and sometimes almost wished for game-laws, when my 
orders have not been sufficiently regarded. The partridge, the 
woodcocfe, and the pigeon are too great temptations to the sports- 
men to withstand." 

Indeed the whole Island was enclianting in those early days. 
There were pleasant gardens pyen in Wall Street, Cedar Street, 
Haasau Street ; and the Battety, the place of universal resort, 
was one of the most delightful public grounds in the woi'ld, — as 
it will he a^ain when the Spoiler is thrust from the places of 
power, and the citizens of New York come again info the owner- 
ship of their city. The banks of the Hudson and of the East 
EJver were forest-crowned bluffs, lofty and picturesque, and on 
every favorable site stood a cottage or a mansion surrounded with 
pleasant grounds. The letters of Theodosia Burr contain many 
passages espressive of her intense enjoyment of the variety, the 
vivid verdure, the noble trees, the heights, the pretty lakes, the 
enchanting prospect^, the beautiful gardens, which her daily rides 
brought to her view. She was a dear lover of her island home. 
The city had not then kid waste the beauty of Manhattan. 
There was only one bank in New Yoik, the officers of which 
shnt the bank at one oV-lock and went home to dinner, returned 
at three, and kept the bank open till five. Much of the business 
life of the town partook of this homely, corafortable, ea«y-£;oing, 
rural spirit. There was a mail twice a week to the North, and 
twice a week to the South, and many of the old-fashioned people 
had time to live. 

Not so the younger and newer portion of the population. We 
learn from one of the letters of the fll-fated Blennerhassett, who 
arrived in New Tork from Ireland in 1796, that the people were 
so busy there in making new docks, filling in the swarapa, and 
digging cellars for new buildings, as to bring on an epidemic fever 
and ague that drove him from the city to the Jersey shore. He 
mentions, also, that land in the Stale doubled in value every two 
years, and that eommercial speculation was carried on with such 
avidity that it was more like gambling than trade. It is he that 
relates the story of the adventurer, who, on learning that the yel- 
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low-fever prevailed fearfully in the "West Indies, sent tliitlier 
a eai^o of coffins in nests, smd, that no room might be lost, 
filled the smallest with gingerbread. The speculation, he assures 
us, was a capital hit ; for tho adventurer not only sold his coffins 
very profitably, but loaded his vessel witti valuable woods, which 
yielded a great profit at New York. At that time, also, the 
speculation in lots, comer lots, and lands near tjie city, was prose- 
cuted with all the recilessness which we have been, in the habit 
of sapposing was peculiar to later tiraes. Kew York was New 
York even in the days of Burr and Hamilton. 

As mistress of Richmond Hill, Theodosia entertained distin- 
guished company. Hamilton was her father's occasional guest. 
Burr preferred tJie society of educated Frenchmen and French- 
women to any other, and he entertained many distinguished ex- 
iles of the French Revolution. Talleyrand, Volney, Jei-ome 
Bonaparte, and Louis Philippe were among his guests. Colonel 
Stone mentions, in his Life of Brant, that Theodosia, in her four- 
teenth year, in the absence of her father, gave a dinner to that 
chieftain of the forest, which was attended by the Ei hop of New 
York, Dr. Hosack, Volney, and several other f,uests of li tinction 
who greatly enjoyed the occasion Burr was gra,t hed t) heai 
with how much grace and good niture his da.ui'htf'r icjiitfed 
herself in the entertainment of her company The chief hi uaelf 
was esceedingly delighted, and spoke of the dmner with great 
animation many years after. 

"We have one pleasant glimpse of Theodosia in the e happy 
years, in a trifling anecdote presetted by the biographer of E 1 
ward Livingston, duiing whose mayoralty the present City Hall 
was begun. The mayor had the pleasuio one blight day of 
escorting the young lady on hoard a Fiench ft gate lying in the 
harbor. "You must bring none of your sparks on board, Theo- 
dosia," exclaimed the pun-loving mao^strate ; " for they have a 
magazine here, and we shall all be blown up." Oblivion here 
drops the curtain upon the gay party and the brilliant scene. 

A suitor appeared for the hand of this fair and accomplished 
^rl. It was Joseph Alston of South Carolina, a gentleman of 
twenty-two, possessor of large estates in rice plantations and 
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slaves, and a man of mucli spirit and talent. He valued his 
estates at two hundred thousand pounds sterling. Their court- 
ship was not a long one ; for though she, as hccame her sex, 
checked the impetuosity of his advances and argued for delay, she 
was easily convinced by the reasons which he adduced for haste. 
She reminded him that Aristotle was of opinion tiat a man 
should not marry till he was thirty-sis. "A fig for Aristotle," he 
replied ; " let us regard the ipse dixit of no man. It is only want 
of fortune or want of discretion," he continued, " that could justify 
such a, postponement of married joys. But suppose," he added, 
" (merekj for instance,) a young man Bearly two-and-fwenty, 
abeady of the greatest discretion, with an ample fortune, were to 
be passionately in love with a young lady almost eighteen, equally 
discreet with himself, and who had a ' sincere friendship ' for him, 
do you think it would be necessary to make him wait till thirty ? 
particularly where the friends on both sides were pleased with 
the match." 

She told him, also, that some of her friends who had visited 
Charlestott had described it as a city where the yellow-fever and 
the "yells of whipped negroes, which aasdl your ears from every 
house," and the extreme heat, rendered life a mere purgatory. 
She had heard, too, that in South Carolina the men were ab- 
sorbed in hunting, gaming, and racing ; while the women, robbed 
of their society, had no pleasures but to come together in large 
parties, sip tea, and look prim. The ardent swain eloquently de- 
fended his native State : — 

"What I "he exclaimed, " is Charleston, the most delightfully situ- 
ated city in America, which, entirely open to the oceaa, twice in every 
twenty-four hours is cooled by the refreshing sea-breeze, the Montpel- 
ier of the South, which annually affords an asylum to the planter and 
the West Inilian from every disease, accused of beat and unhealthi- 
Hoss ? But this is not all, unfortunate citizens of Charleston ; the 
scream, the yell of the miserable unresisting African, bleeding under 
the scourge of relentless power, affords music to your cars 1 Ah 1 from 
what unfriendly cause does this aiise ? Has the God of heaven, in 
anger, here changed the order of nature V In every other region, 
without exception, in a similar degree of latitude, the same sun which 
ripens the tamarind and the anana, ameUorates the temper, and dis- 
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posra it to gentleness and kindness. In India and other coantrics, not 
very different in climate from the southern parts of the United States, 
the inhabitants are distinguished for a softness and inoffensiveness of 
manners, degenerating almost to efleminacy ; it is here then, onl^, 
that we are exempt from the general influence of elimatc : here only 
that, in spite of It, we are eniel and ferocious 1 Poop Carolina 1 " 

And witii regard to the manners of the Carolinians he assured 
the young lady that if there waa one State In the "Union which 
could justly claim, superiority to the rest, in social refinement and 
the art of elegant living, it was South Carolina, where the divi- 
sion of the people into the very poor and the very rioh left to the 
latter class abundant leisure for the pursuit of literature and the 
enjoyment of society. 

" The possession of slaves," he owns, " renders them proud, impa- 
tient of restraint, and gives them a haughtiness of manner which, to 
tiiose unaccustomed to them, is dies^reeahle ; but we find among them 
a high sense of honor, a delicacy of sentiment, and a liberality of mind, 
which we look for in vain in the more commercial citizens of the 
Northern States. The genius of the Carolinian, like the inhabitants 
of all southern countries, is quick, lively, and acute; in steadiness and 
perseverance he is naturally inferior to the native of the North ; but 
this defect of climate is often overcome by his amhitioft or necessity ; 
and, whenever this happens, he seldom fails to distinguish himself. In 
his temper he is gay and fond of company, open, generous, and unsus- 
picious; easily irritated, and quick ta resent even the appearance of 
insult ; but his passion, like the fire of the flint, is lighted up and ex- 
tinguished in the same moment." 

Snch discussions end only in one way. Theodosia yielded the 
points in dispute. At Albany, on the 2d of February, 1801, 
while the country was ringing with the names of Jefferson and 
Burr, and while the world supposed that Burr was intriguing 
with all hJ3 might to defeat the wishes of the people by securing 
his own election to the Presidency, his daughter was married. 
The marriage was thus announced in the New York Commercial 
Advertiser of February 7 : — 

"MABRIED. — At Albany, on the 2d instant, by the Eev. Mr. 
Johnson, Joseph Aistok, of South Carolina, to TheodoBia Bukb, 
only child of Aaron Buek, Esc[." 
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They were manied at Albany, because Colonel Burr, being a 
member of the Legislature, was I'esiding at the capital of tlie 
State. One week the happy pair passed at Albany. Then to 
New York; whence, after a few days' stay, they began their 
long jouraoy southward. Eejoined at Baltimore by Colonel 
Burr, they travelled in company to Washington, where, on the 
' 4th of March, Theodosia witnessed the inauguration of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and the induction of her father into the Vice-Presideiicy. 
Father and child parted a day or two after the ceremony. The 
only, solid consolation, he eaid in his first letter to her, that he had 
for the losB of her dear companionship, was a belief that she 
would be happy, and the certainty that they should often meet. 
And, on his return to New York, he told her that he had ap- 
proached bia home as be would " the sepulchre of all his friends." 
" Dreary, solitary, comforlless. It was no longer home." Hence 
l(ia various schemes of a second marriage, to which Theodosia 
urged him. He soon had the comfort of hearing that the recep- 
tion of his daughter in South Carolina was as cordial and affec- 
tionate as bis heart could have wished. 

Theodosia now enjoyed three aa happy years as ever fell lo the 
lot of a young wife. Tenderly cherished by her husband, whom 
she devotedly loved, caressed by society, surrounded by affection- 
ate and admiring relations, provided bountifully with all the 
means of enjoyment, living in the summer in the mount^ns of 
Carolina, or at the home of her childhood, Eichmond Hill, pass- 
ing the winters in gay and luxurious Charleston, honored for her 
own sake, for her father's, and her husband's, the years glided 
rapidly by, and she seemed destined to remain lo the last For- 
tune's favorite child. One summer she and her husband visited 
Niagara, and penetrated the domain of the chieftain Brant, who 
gave them royal entertainment. Once she had the great happi- 
ness of receiving her father under her own roof, and of seeing 
the honors paid by the people of the State to the Vico-Piesident. 
Again she spent a summer at Eichmond Hill and Saratoga, leav- 
ing her husband for the first time. She told him on this occasion 
that every woman must pi'cfer the society of the North to that 
of the South, whatever she might say. "If she denies it, she is 
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set down in my mind aa insincere and weakly prejudiced." But, 
like a fond and Inyal wife, she wrote, " Wtiere you are, there is 
my country, and in you are centred all my wislies." 

She w^ a mother too. That "engaging and promising hoy, 
Aaron Burr Alston, the delight of his parents and of his grand- 
father, was bom in the second year of the marriage. Thin event 
seemed to complete her happiness. For a time, it is true, sho 
paid dearly for it by the loss of her former robust and joyous 
health. But the hoy was worth the price. " If I can see with- 
out prejudice," wrote Colonel Burr, "there never was a finer 
boy " ; and the mother's letters are full of those sweet, trifling 
anecdotes which mothers loye to relate of their offspriug. Her 
father still urged her to improve her mind, for her own and her 
son's sake, telling her that all she could learn would necessarily 
find its way to the mind of the boy. " Pray talte in hand," he 
writes, "some book which requires attention and study. You 
will, I fear, lose the habit of study, which would be a greater mis- 
fortune than to lose your liead." He praised, too, the ease, good- 
sense, and sprightlineas of her letters, and said truly that her 
style, at its best, was not inferior to that of Madame de Sevign^. 

Life is frequently styled a checkered scene. But it was the 
peculiar lot of Theodosia to experience during the first twenty- 
one years of her life nothing but prosperity and happiness, and 
during the remainder of her existence nothing but misfortune 
and sorrow. Never had her father's position seemed so strong 
and enviable as during his tenure of the ofiice of Vice-President ; 
but never had it been in reality so hollow and precarious. Hold- 
ing property valued at two hundred thousand dollars, he was so 
deeply in debt that nothing but the sacrifice of his landed estate 
could save him from bankruptcy. At the age of thirty he had 
permitted himself to be drawn from a lucrative and always in- 
creasing professional business to the fascinating but most costly 
pursuit of political honors. And now, when he stood at a distance 
of only one step from the highest place, he was pursued by a 
clamorous host of creditors, and compelled to resort to a hundred 
expedients to maintain the expensive establishments supposed to 
be necessary to a Vice-President's dignity. His political posi- 
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tion was aa hollow aa his social eminence. Mr. Jefferson waa 
firmly resolved that Aaron Burr should not be hia successor ; 
and the great families of New York, whom Burr Lad united to 
wia the -victory over Federalism, were now united to bar the 
further advancement of a man whom they chose to regard aa aa 
interloper and a parvenu. If Burr's private life bad been stain- 
less, if Lis fortune had been secure, if he had been In his heart a 
Republican and a Democrat, if he had been & man earnest in the 
people's caose, if even his talents had been as superior as they 
were supposed to be, such a combination of powerful families and 
political influence might have retarded, but could not have pre- 
vented, his advancement; for he was still in the prime of hia 
prime, and the people naturally side with a man who is the archi- 
tect of hia own fortunes. 

On the 1st of July, 1804, Burr sat in the hbrary of Richmond 
Hill writing to Theodosia. Tho day was unseasonably cold, and 
a 6ve blazed upon the hearth. The lord of the mansion was 
chilly and serious. An hour before he had taken the step which 
made the duel with Ilamillon inevitable, though eleven days 
were to elapse before the actual encounter. He was tempted to 
prepare the mind of his child for the event, but he forebore. 
Probably his mind had been wandering into the past, and recall- 
ing his boyhood ; for be quoted a line of poetry which he had 
been wont to use in those early days. " Some veiy ivise man has 
said," be wrote, 

"' Oil, fools, who tliiiilt it BOlitudo to be alonal ' 

This is but poetiy. Let us, therefore, drop the subject, lest it 
lead to another, on which I have imposed silence on myself," 
Then he proceeds, in his usual gay and agreeable manner, again 
urging her to go on in the pursuit of knowledge. His la^t 
thoughts before going to the field were with her and for her. 
His last request to her husband waa that he should do all that in 
him lay to encourage her to improve her mind. 

The bloody deed was done. The next news Theodosia re- 
ceived irom her father was that he was a fugitive from the sudden 
abhorrence of his fellow-citizens ; that an indictment for murder 
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r his head ; that his career in New York was, in 
all probability, over forever ; and that he was destined to be for 
a time a wanderer on the earth. Her happy days were at an 
end. She never blamed her father for this, or for any act of his ; 
on the contrary, she accepted without questioning his own version 
of the facte, and his own view of the morality of what he had 
done. He had formed her mind and tutored her conscience. He 
was her conscience. But though she censured him not, her days 
and nights were embittered by anaiety from this time to the last 
day of her life. A few months later her father, black v ti li n 
dreds of miles of travel in an open canoe, reached ! r ilole n 
South Carolina, and spent some weeks tliere before appeanng for 
the last time in the chair of the Senate ; for, ruined is 1 e was 
fortune and good aame, indicted for murder in New lork anl 
New Jei-sey, he was still Vice-President of the Un ted St f 
and he was resolved to reappear npon the public ic ae a 1 \o 
the duty which the Constitution assigned hini 

The Mexican scheme followed. Theodosia and her husband 
were hoth involved in it. Mr. Alston advanced money for the 
project, which was never repaid, and which, in his will, he for- 
gave. His entire loss, in consequence of his connection w ilh that 
affair, may be i-eckoned at about fifty thousand doIHiti Thoo- 
dosia entirely and warmly approved the dazzling scheme The 
throne of Mexico, she thought, wis an object worthy of her 
father's talents, and one which would repay htm foi the losi of a 
brief tenure of the Presidency, and be a vufficient triumph over 
the men who were supposed to ha\e tbwaited him Her boy, 
too, — would he not be heir-presumptive to a throne? 

The recent publication of the " Blennerhassett Papers " ap- 
pears to dispel all that remained of the mystery which the secre- 
tive Burr chose to leave around the object of ilis scheme. We 
can now say with almost absolute certainty that Burr's objects were 
the following : The throne of Mexico for himself and his heirs ; 
the seiaure and organization of Texas as preliminary to the grand 
design. The purchase of lands on the Washita was for the three- 
fold purpose of veiling the real object, providing a rendezvous, 
and having the means of tempting and rewarding those of the 
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adventurers who were not in the secret. We can also now dis- 
cover the designed distrihution of honors and places; Aaron I., 
Emperar ; Joseph Alston, Head of the Nobility and Chief Minis- 
ter ; Aaron Burr Alston, heir to the throne ; Thoodosia, Chief 
Lady of the Court and Empire ; Wilkinson, General-in-Chief of 
the Army ; Elennerhaseett, Embassador to the Court of St. 
Jaraes ; Commodore Trusiton (perhaps), Admiral of the Havy. 
There is not an atom of new evidence which warrants the suppo- 
sition that Burr had any design to sever the Western States from 
the Union, If he himself had ever contemplated euoh an event, 
it is almost un quest! on able that his followers were ignorant of it. 

The scheme exploded. Theodosia and her husband had joined 
him at the home of the Blennerhassetts, and they were near him 
when the President's proclamatjon dashed the scheme to atoms, 
scattered the baud of, adventurers, and sent Burr a prisoner to 
Richmond, charged with high treason. Mr. Alston, in a public 
letter to the Governor of South Carolina, solemnly declared that 
he was wholly ignorant of any treasonable design on the part of 
his father-in-law, and repelled with honest warmth the charge 
of his own comphcity with a design so manifestly absurd and 
hopeless as that of a dismemberment of the Union. Theodosia, 
stunned with the nneipected blow, returccd with her husband to 
South Cai-ohna, ignorant of her father's fate. He was carried 
through that State on his way to the North, and there it was that 
he made his well-inowa attempt to appeal to the civil authorities 
and get deliverance from the guard of soldiers. From Eichmond 
he wrote her a hasty note, informing her of his arrest. She and 
her husband joined him soon, and remained with him during his 
trial. 

At Richmond, during the six months of the trial, Burr lasted 
the last of the sweets of popularity. The party opposed to Mr. 
Jefferson made his cause their own, and gathered round the fall- 
en leader with ostentatious sympathy and aid. Ladies sent him 
bouc[uets, wine, and dainties for his table, and bestowed upon his 
daughter the most affectionate and flattering attentions. Old 
fiiends from New York and new friends from the West were 
there to cheer and help the prisoner. Andi-ew Jackson was con- 
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spicuously his friend and defender, deelaimitig in the streets upon 
the tyranny of the Administration and the perfidy of Wilkinson, 
Burr's chief accuser. "Washington Irving, then in the dawn of 
his great renown, who had given the first efforts of l:is youthful 
pen to Burr's newspaper, was present at the trial, full of sympa- 
thy for a man whom he believed to he the victim of treachery 
and political animosity. Douhtless he was not wanting in com 
paaaionata homage to the young matron from South Carolina. 
Mr. Irving was then a lawyer, and had been retained as one of 
Bhit's counsel ; not fo render service in the coiirt-room, but in 
the expectation that his pen would be employed in staying the 
torrent of public opinion tliat was setting gainst his client. 
"Whether or not he wrote in his behalf does not appear. But his 
private letters, written at Richmond during the trial, show plain- 
ly enough that, if his head was puzzled by the confused and con- 
tradictory evidence, his heart and his imagination were on the 
side of the prisoner. 

Theodosia'a presence at Eichmood was of more value to her 
father than the ablest of his counsel. Every one appears to 
have loved, admired, and sympathized with her. " Ton can't 
think," wrote Mrs. Blennerhassett, " with what joy and pride I 
read what Colonel Burr says of his daughter, I never could love 
one of my own sex as I do her." Biennerbassett himself was 
not less her friend. Luther Martin, Burr's chief counsel, almost 
worshipped her. " I find," wrote Blennerhaaaett, " that Luther 
Martin's idolatrous admiration of Mrs. Alston is almost aa exces- 
sive as my own, but far more beneficial to his interest and injuri- 
ous to his judgment, as it is the medium of his blind attachment to 
her father, whose secrets and views, past, present, or to come, he 
is and wishes to remain ignorant of. Nor can he see a speck in 
the character or conduct of Alston, for the best of all reasons with 
him, namely, that Alston has such a wife." It plsunly appears, 
too, from the lelters and journal of Biennerbassett, that Alston 
did all in his power to promote the acquittal and aid the fallen 
fortunes of Burr, and that he did so, not because he believed in 
him, but because he loved his Theodosia. 

Acquitted by the jury, but condemned at the bar of public opin- 
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ion, denounced by the press, abhorred by the Eepublican party, 
and Btill pursued by his creditors, Burr, in the spring of 1808, lay 
concealed at New York preparing for a secret fligbt to Europe. 
Agwo his devoted child travelled northward to see him once more 
before he Bailed. For some weeks both were in the city, meeting 
only by night at tlie house of some tried friend, but exchanging 
notes and letters from hour to hour. One whole night they spent 
together, just before his departure. To her he committed his pa- 
pers, the accumulation of thirty busy years ; and it was she who 
was to collect the debts due him, and thus provide foi- his mainten- 
ance in Europe. 

Burr was gay and confident to the last, for he was strong in 
the belief that the British Ministry would adopt his scheme and 
aid in tearing Mexico from the grasp of Napoleon. Theodosia 
was sick and sorrowful, but bore bravely up and won her fa- 
ther's comraendation for her fortitude. In one of the early 
days of June father and daughter parted, to meet no more on 

The four years of Burr's fruitless exile were to Theodosia 
years of misery. She could not collect the debts on which they 
had relied. The embargo reduced the rice-planters to extreme 
embarrassment. Her husband no longer sympathized with her 
in her yearning love for her father, though loving her as tenderly 
as ever. Old friends in New York cooled toward her. Her 
health was precarious. Months passed without bringing a word 
from over the sea ; and the letters that did reach her, lively and 
jovial as they were, contained no good news. She saw her 
father expelled from England, wandering aimless in Sweden and 
Germany, almost a prisoner in Paris, reduced to live on potatoes 
and dry bread ; while Ms own countrymen showed no signs of 
relenting toward him. In many a tender passage she praised his 
fortitude, " I witness," she wrote, in a well-known letter, " your 
extraordinary fortitude with new wonder at every new misfortune. 
Often, after reflecting on this suhjeet, yon appear to me so supe- 
rior, so elevated above all other men ; I contemplate you with 
such" a strange mixture of humility, admiration, reverence, love, 
and pride, that very little superstition would be necessary to make 
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me worship you as a superior being ; sucli enthusiasm does your 
character excite in mo. Wlieii I afterward revert to myself, how 
insignificant do my best qualities appear I My vanity would be 
greater if I had not been placed so near you ; and yet my prida 
is our relationship. I had rather not live than not be the daugh- 
ter of such a man." 

Mr. Madison was President then. In other days her father 
had been on terms of peculiar intimacy with Madison and his 
beautiful and accomplished wife. Burr, in his later yeare, used 
to say that it was he who had brought about the match which 
made Mrs. Madison an inmate of the Presidential mansion. 
"With the members of Madison's Cabinet, too, he had been social- 
ly and politicaDy familiar. When Theodosia perceived that her 
father had no longer a hope of success iu his Mexican project, 
she became anxious for his return to America. But against this 
was the probability that the Administration would again arrest 
him and bring him to trial for the third time. Theodosia ventui-ed 
to write to her old friend, Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, asking him to interpose on her father's behalf. A letter still 
more interesting than Ihis has recently come to light It was 
addressed by Theodosia to Mrs Madison The coHest he-ut 
cannot read this eloquent and pathetic pioduction without emi 
tion. She wrilei — 

"Madam, — You may perhaps be surprised at receiving a letter 
from one with whom you have had so little intercourse for the last few 
years. But your surprise will cease when you recollect that my father, 
once your fiiend, in now in exile ; and that tie President only can re- 
store him to me and his country. 

" Ever since the choice of the people was first declared in favor of 
Mr. Madison, my heart, amid the universal joy, has beat with the hope 
that I, too, should soon have reason to rejoice. Convinced that Mr. 
Madison would neither feel nor judge from the feelings or judgment 
of others, I had no doubt of his hastening to relieve a man whose 
character he had been enabled to appreciate during a confidential in- 
tercourse of long continuance, and whom |^he] must know incapable 
of the designs attributed to him. My anxiety on this subject, has, 
however, become too painful to be alleviated by anticipations which no 
events have yet tended to justify ; and in this state of intolerable sus- 
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pense I liaTe determined to address nij-self to you, and request tkit 
you will, in my name, apply to the President for a removal of the proso- 
cution now existing against Aaron Burb. I still espoet it from him 
as a man of feeling and candor, aa one acting for the world and for 
posterity, 

'' Statesmen, I am aware, deem it necessary that sentimenta of liber- 
ality, and even justice, should yield to considerations of policy ; but 
\Fhat policy ean require the absence of my father at present f Even 
bad he eontemplated the project for which he stands arraigned, evi- 
dently to pursue it any ftirtber would now be impossible. There is not 
left one pretest of alarm even to calumny ; for bereft of fortune, 
of popular favor, and almost of friends, what could he accomplish? 
And whatever may be the apprehensions or the clamors of the igno- 
rant and the interested, surely the timid, illiberal system which would 
sacrifice a man to a remote and unreasonable possibility that he might 
infringe some law founded on an unjust, unwarrantable suspicion that 
he would desire it, cannot be approved by Mr. Madison, and must be 
imneeeasary to a President so loved, so honored. Why, then, is my 
father banished fVom a country for which he has encountered wounds 
and dangers and fatigue for years ? Why is he driven from his friends, 
from an only child, to pass an unlimited time in exile, and that, too, at 
an age when others are reaping the harvest of past toils, or ought at 
least to be providing seriously for the comfort of ensuing years ? I do 
not seek to soften you by this recapitulation. I only wish to remind 
you of all the injuries which are inflicted on one of the firet characters 
the United States ever produced. 

■ " Perhaps it may be well to assure you there is no truth in a report 
lately circulated, that my father intends returning immediately. He 
never will return to conceal himself in a country on wMuh he has 
conferred distinction. 

" To whatever fate Mr. Madison may doom this application, I trust 
it will be treated witii delicacy. Of this I am the more desirous as 
Mr. Alston is ignorant of the step I have taken in writing to you, 
which, perhaps, nothing could excuse but the warmth of filial affection. 
If it be an error, attribute it to the indiscreet aeal of a daughter whose 
Boul sinks at the gloomy prospect of a long and indefinite separation 
from a father almost adored, and who can leave nnattempted nothing 
which offers the slightest hope of procuring him redress. What, in- 
deed, would I not risk once more to see him, to hang upon him, to 
place my child on his knee, and again spend my days in the happy 
occupation of endeavoring to anticipate all his wishes. 
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" Let me entreat, my dear Madam, that you will have the considera- 
tion ajid goodness to answer me as speedily as possible ; my heart is 
sore with doubt and patient wa,iting for something definitiye. No 
apol<^es are made for giving you this trouble, which I am sure you 
will not deem irksome to take for a daughter, an affectionate daughter, 
tlins situated. Inclose your letter for me to A. J. Frederic Prevost, 
Esq., near New Bochelle, New York. 

" That every happiness may attend you, 
" Is the sincere wish of 

" Theo. Bukk Alston." 

This letter was prob ibly not ineffectuTl Certain it is that 
government offered no "^eiiouo ubstaole to Buirs letuin, and 
instituted no farther pivaceedings against him Probibly, too, 
Theodosia received some V.md of issurance to this eff(.ct for we 
find her urging her father, not only to return, but to go boldly to 
New Tork among his old fiiends, "ind resume there the practice 
of hia profession. The great d'lnger to be appiehended was 
from his creditoi-s, who then had power to confine a debtor within 
limits, if not to throw him into prison. "^ the worst comes to the 
worst," wrote this fond and devoted daughter, "Twill have m>ery- 
thinff to suffer with you." The Italics are her own. 

He came at length. He landed in Boston, and sent word of 

hia arrival to Theodosia. Rejoiced as she was, she replied 

vaguely, partly in cipher, fearing lest her letter might be opened 
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Surely, now, after o manj years of anx ety and sorrow, The- 
odosia — still a yo ^ OQian not L ty years of age, still 
enjoying her liusba da love — inf,It h e reasonably expected 
a happy life. Alas there was no more hippioess in store for 
her on this side of the ^ ave The flr t letter which Burr 
received from his a la f h al in New York con- 

tained news which struck him. io the heart, 

"A few miserable weeks since," writes Mr. Alston, " and in spite of 
all the embarrassmeats, the troubles, and disappointments which liave 
fallen to our lot since we parted, I would have congratulated you on 
your return in the language of happiness. With my wife on one side 
and my boy on the other, I felt myself superior to depression. The 
present was enjoyed, the future was anticipated with enthusiasm. One 
dreadful blow has destroyed us ; reduced us to the veriest, the most 
sublimated wretchedneaa. That boy, on whom all rested, — - our com- 
panion, our friend, — he who was to have transmitted down the 
mingled blood of Theodosia and myself, — he who was to have re- 
deemed all your glory, and shed new lustre upon our families, — that 
boy, at once our happiness and our pride, is taken from ua, — is dead. 
We saw him dead. My own hand surrendered him to the grave ; yet 
we are alive. But it is past. I will not conceal from yon that life is 
a burden, which, heavy as it is, we shall both support, if not with 
dignity, at least with decency and firmness. Theodosia has endnred 
all that a human being could endure ; but her admirable mind will 
triumph. She supports herself in a manner worthy of your daughter." 

The mother's heart was almost broken, 

" There is no more joy for me," she wrote. " The world is a blank. 
I have lost my boy. My child ia gone forever. May Heaven, by other 
blessings, make you some amends for the noble grandson you have lost I 
Alas ! ray dear father, I do live, but how does it happen 7 Of what 
am I formed iJiat I live, and why ? Of what service can I be in this 
world, either to you or any one else, with a body reduced to prema- 
ture old J^e, and a mind enfeebled and bewildered ? Yet, since it is 
my lot to live, I will endeavor to ftilfil my part, and exert myself to 
my utmost, though this life must henceforth be to me a bed of thorns. 
Whichever way I turn, the same anguish still assails me. You talk of 
consolation. Ah ! you know not what you have lost. I think Omnip- 
otence could give me no ec(uivalent for my boy ; no, none, ■ — none." 

She could not be comforted. Her health gave way. Her 
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d thought that if anything could restore her to tranquillity 
and health it would be the society of her father ; and so, at the 
beginning of winter, it was resolved that she should attempt the 
dangerous voyage. Her father sent a medical friend from Sew 
York to attend her. 

"Mr. Alston," wrote this geutleman, "seemed ratlicr hurt tiat you 
should coneeive it neeessary to send a person licre, as he or one of his 
brotliers would attend Mrs. Alston to New York. I told him you 
had some opinion of my medical talents; that you had learned your 
daughter was in a low state of health, and required unususJ attention, 
and medical attention on her voyage; that I had torn myself from my 
family to perform thisserrice for my friend." 

And again, a few days after : — 

" I have engaged a passage to New York for your daughter itt a 
pilot-hoat that has been out privatecriag, but has come in here, and is 
refitting merely to get to New York My nlj f rs e ha Gover- 
nor Alston may think the mode of j n u dig fied, and 
object to it ; but Mrs. Alston ia fi lly b t n g ng 1 must not 
he surprised to see her very low, f bl and ma te 1 H r com- 
plaint is an almost incessant nervou i 

The rest is known. The ve el sal d Off C i Hatteras, 
during a gale that swept the coast from Maine to Georgia, the 
pilot-boat went down, and not one escaped to teO the tale. The 
vessel was never heard of more. So perished this noble, gifted, 
ill-starred lady. 

The agonizing scenes that followed may be ima^ned. Father 
and husband were kept long in suspense. Even whec many 
weeks had elapsed without bringing tidings of the vessel, there 
still remained a forlorn hope that some of her passengers might 
have been rescued by an outward-bound ship, and might retura, 
after a year or two had gone by, from some distant port. Burr, 
it is said, acquired a habit, when walking upon the Battery, of 
looking wistfully down the harbor at the arriving ships, as if still 
cherishing a faint, fond hope that his Theo was coming to him 
from the other side of the world. When, years after, the tale 
was brought to him that his daughter had been carried off by 
pirates and might be still alive, he said ; " No, no, no ; if my Theo 
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had survived that siorn!, she would have found her way to me. 
Nothing could have kept my Theo from her father." 

It was these sad events, the loss of hjs daughter and her hoy, 
that severed Aai-on Burr from the humaii race. Hope died with- 
in him. Ambition died. Ho yielded to his doom, a^ad walked 
among men, not melanchoiy, but indifferent, reckless, and alone. 
With his daughter and his grandson to live and strive for, he 
might have done something in hia later years to redeem Iiis 
name and atone for his errora. Bereft of these, he had not in his 
moral nature that which enables men who have gone astray to 
repent and begin a better life. 

Theodosia's death broke her husband's heart. Pew letters are 
so affecting as the one which he wrote to Burr wheo, at length, 
the certainty of her loss could no longer be resisted. 

"My boy — my wife — gone both I This, then, ia the end of all the 
hopes we had formed. You may well observe that you feel severed 
from the human race. She was the last tae that bound us to the Epe- 
ciea. What have we left ? . . . . Tet, after all, he is a poor actor who 
cannot snstwn his littie hour upon the stage, he his part what it may. 
But the man who has been deemed worthy of the heart of Theodosia 
Burr, and who has felt what it was to be blessed with such a woman's, 
will never foi^t his elevation." 

He survived his wife four years. Among tlie papers of Theo- 
dosia was found, after her death, a letter which she had written a 
few years before she died, at a time when she supposed her end 
was near. Upon the envelojie was written, — " My husband. To 
be delivered after my death. I wish this to be read immediately, 
and before my burial." Her husband never saw it, for he never 
had tiie courage to look into the trunk that contained her treas- 
ures. But after hia death the trunk was sent to Burr, who found 
and preserved this affecting composition. We cannot conclude 
our narrative more fitly than by transcribing the thoughts that 
burdened the heart of Theodosia in view of her departure from 
the world. First, she gave directions respecting the disposal of 
her jewelry and trinkets, giving to each of her friends some token 
of her love. Then she besought her husband to provide at onco 
for the support of " Peggy," an aged servant of her futiicr, for- 
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merly housekeeper at Eiclimoiid Hill, to wliom, in her father's 
absence, slie had contrived to pay a small pension. She then 
proceeded in these affecting terms : — 

"To you, my beloved, I leave our child; the child of my hosom, 
who was once a part of myself, and from whom I shall shortly be sep- 
arated by the cold grave. You love him now ; henceforth love him 
for me also. And oh, my hufiband, attend to this last prayer of a dot- 
ing mother. Never, never listen to what any other person teUs you of 
him. Be yourself bis judge on all occasions. He has faults ; see 
them, and correct tbem yourself Desist not an instant from your en- 
deavors to secure his confidence- It is a work which requires as much 
uniforuaity of conduct as warmth of affection toward him. 1 know, 
my beloved, that you can perceive what is right on this subject as on 
every other. But recollect, these are the last words I can ever utter. 
It will tranquillize my last moments to have disburdened myself of 
them. 

" I fear you will scarcely be able to read this scrawl, but I feel hur- 
ried and agitated. Death is not welcome to me. I confess it is ever 
dreaded. Tou have made me too fond of life. Adieu, then, thou 
kind, thou tender hnsband. Adieu, friend of my heart. May Heaven 
prosper you, and may we meet hereafter. Adieu ; perhaps we may 
never see each other again in this world. You are away, I wished to 
hold you fiist, and prevented you from going this morning. But He 
who is wisdom iiaelf ordains events ; we must submit to tbem. Least 
of all should I murmur. I, on whom so many blessings have been 
showered, — whose days have been numbered by bounties, — who have 
had such a husbajid, such a child, and such a father. O pardon me, 
my God, if 1 regret leaving these. I resign myself Adieu, once 
more, and for the last time, my beloved. Speak of mc often to our 
son. Let him love the memory of his mother, and let him Itnow how 
he was loved by her. Tour wife, your fond wife, 

Thbo. 

" Let my father see my son sometimea. Do not be unkind toward 
him whom I have loved 30 much, I beseech you. Burn all my papera 
except my father's letters, which I beg you to return him. Adieu, 
my sweet boy. Love your father ; be grateful and affectionate to him 
while he lives ; be the pride of bis meridian, the support of his depart- 
ing days. Be all that he wishes ; for he made your mother happy. 
Oh I my heavenly Father, bless them both. If it is permitted, I will 
hover round you, and guard you, and intercede for you. I hope for 
happiness in the nest world, for I have not been bad in this. 
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" I had nearly forgotten to say that I charge you not to allow i 
be stripped and wasted, as is uaual. I am pure enough thus to n 
to dust. Why, then, expose m" person 7 Pray see to this, 
does not appear contradictory ot silly, I beg to he kept as long a( 
able before I am couEigaed to tl esu^." 
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WE all feel some curiosity respecting mea who have been 
eminent ia anythiug, — even in ci'ime; and as this cu- 
riosity is Datural and universal, it seems proper that it should be 
gratified. John Jacob Astoe surpassed ali the men of his 
generation ia the aecumuJation of wealth. He began life a poor, 
huDgry Geriaau boy, and died worth twenty millions of dollars. 
Theee facts are so remarkable, that there is no one who does not 
feel a desire to know by which means the result was produced, 
and whether the game was played fairly. We all wish, if not 
to be ricl yet to 1 ave more money iLa we ow j o sess "We 
have known many k nds ot me b t never one nh felt th t he 
had quite money enough Tl e tl r e heat men no v 1 og 
the United Stites a e kno n to be as mu h ntercsted tl e 
crease of the r pos s ons a d trj a hard to r a <, them as 
ever they d 1 

This tmi e 1 le e t ac um late [ oj erty s T^bt and ne 
cessary to the prog c s f tl p race L 1 e every other j roj er 
and virt o s Jes re t ma} b com excess e anltlei t sa 
vice. So long i i ma seeks p operty 1 o estly ard ilue t 
as the m s of ndepenlence as th mew of educ ng anl 
comforting h s fom ly a the means of ie ur ng a safe d g fl 1 
and fran lu 1 old age is tlie meins of [ ate cl ar ty in 1 pul 1 c 
beneficence let h m I enl I m elf 1 ea t ly to h a ok a 1 
enjoy the i ward of 1 labors It is a fane and pi nt th ng 
to prosper n bus ness and to have t s o e t fill 1 i k upon n 
time of troul 1p 

The reader may learn f om Asto s ar h w o ej a ac 
cumulaled Wl ethe he ui lear t ou t i u mo ej nj t to 
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be employed wlieu it is obtained, he must judge for himself. In 
founding the Astor Library, John. Jacob Astor did at least 
oae magnificent deed, for which thousands unborn will honor his 
memory. That single act would atone for many errors. 

In the hall of the Astor Library, on the sides of two of the 
pillai-s supporting its lofty f of gl a e two little shelves, 
each holding a single work n tal n down and seldora pe- 

rused, but nevertheless well w thy the attention of those who 
are curious in the subject of whi 1 h y t at, namely, the human 
face divine, Tliey are two m 11 b t t ing each other ; one 
of the founder of the Libia y tl th f its first President, 
Washington Irving. A fin tu ly j 1 j iognomy fhan these 
two busts present can nowhe b f 1 for never were two 
men more unhke than Asto and I ng n 1 never were charac- 
ter and personal history more legibly recorded than in these por- 
traits in marble. The countenance of the author is round, full, 
and handsome, the hair inclining to curl, and the chin to double. 
It is the face of a happy and genial man, formed to shme at the 
fireside and to beam from the head of a table. It is an open, 
candid, liberal, hospitable countenance, indicating far more power 
to please than to compel, but displaying in the position and car- 
riage of the head much of that dignity which we are accustomed 
to call Roman. The face of the millionnaire, on (he contrary, is 
all strength ; every line in it (ells of concentration and power. 
The hair is straight and long ; the forehead neither lofty nor am- 
ple, but powerfully developed in the perceptive and esecutive 
organs ; the eyes deeper set in the head than those of Daniel 
Webster, and overhung with immense bushy eyebrows ; the nose 
large, long, and strongly arched, the veritable nose of a man- 
compeller ; the mouth, chin, and jaws all denoling firmness and 
foi-ce ; the chest, that seat and throne of physical power, is broad 
and deep, and the back of the neck has something of the muscu- 
lar fnlness which we observe in the prize-fighter and the bull ; 
the head behind the ears showing enough of propelling power, 
but almost totally wanting in the passional propensities which 
waste the force of the faculties, and divert the man from his prin- 
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cipal object As tbe spectafor stands midway between the two 
busts, at some distance from both, Irving has tbe larger and the 
kinglier air, and the fece of Astor seems small and set. It is 
only when you get close to the bust of Astor, observing the 
strength of each feature and its perfect proportion to the rest, — 
force everywhere, superfluity nowhere, — that you recognize the 
monarch of the counting-room ; the brain which nothing could 
confuse or disconcert ; tlie purpose that nothing could divert or 
defeat ; the man who could with ease and pleasure grasp and con- 
trol the multitudinous concerns of a businesa that embraced the 
habited and unhabited globe, — that employed ships in every 
sea, and men in every clime, and brought in to the coffers of the 
merchant the revenue of a king. That speechless bust tells us 
how it was that this man, from suffering in his father's poverty- 
stricken house the habitual pang of hunger, arrived at the great- 
est fortune, perhaps, ever accumulated in a single lifetime ; you 
perceive that whatever thing this strong and compact man set 
himself to do, he would be certain to achieve unless stopped by 
something as powerful as a law of nature. 

The monument of these two gifted men is the airy and 
graceful interior of which their busts are the only ornament. 
Astor founded the Libraiy, hut it was probably his regard for 
Irving that induced him to appiopriate part of his wealth for a 
purpose not in haimony with his own humor. Irving is known 
to us all, as only wif; and poets are ever known. But of the 
singular being who possessed so remarkable a genius for accumu- 
lation, of which this Library n one of the results, little has been 
imparted to the public, and of that little tlie greater part is fabu- 

A hundred years ago, in the poor little village of Waldorf, in 
the duchy of Baden, lived a jovial, good-for-nothing butcher, 
named Jacob Astor, who felt himself much more at home in the 
beer-house than at the fireside of his own house in the principal 
street of the village. At the best, the butcher of Waldorf must 
have been a poor man ; for, at that day, the inhabitants of a Ger- 
man village enjoyed the luxury of fresh meat only on great days, 
such as those of confirmation, baptism, weddings, and Christmas. 
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The village itself was remote and insignificant, and though situ- 
ated in, the valley of the Khine, the native home of the vine, a 
region of proverbial fertihty, the immediate vicinity of Waldorf 
was not a rich or vei-y populous country. The home of Jacob 
Astor, therefore, seldom knew aoy medium between excessive 
abundance and extreme scarcity, and he was not the man to make 
the superfluity of to-day p dfthndftn w 
wliich was the more unfort t as tl e p 1 f ab dan e 
were few and far between, n 1 f h t m t cai ty xt nd d 
over the greater part of th j It w th u m Ih n n 

Germany for every farmer tp dafttdpg If bl 
lock, against the time of ha e&t a d a th t j yt 1 n p 

proached, the village butcher went the round of the neighborhood, 
stopping a day or two at each house to kill the animals and con- 
vert their flesh into bacon, sausages, or salt beef. During this 
happy time, Jacob Aator, a merry dog, always welcome where 
pleasure and hilarity were going forward, had enough to drink, 
and his family had enough to eat. But the merry time lasted 
only six weeks. Then set in the season of scarcity, which was 
only relieved when there was a festival of the church, a wedding, 
a christening, or a birthday in some family of the village rich 
enough to provide an animal for Jacob's knife. The wife of this 
idle and improvident butcher was such a wife as such men usually 
contrive to pick up, — industrious, saving, and capable ; the main- 
stay of his house. Often she remonstrated with her wasteful and 
beer-loving husband ; the domestic sky was often overcast, and 
the children were glad to fly from the noise and dust of the tem- 
pest. 

This roistering village butcher and his worthy, much-enduring 
wife were the parents of our miliionnaire. They had four sons: 
George Peter Astor, bom in 1752; Henry Astor, horn in 1754; 
John Melcliior Astor, horn in 1759; and John Jacob Astor, 
horn July 17, 1763, Each of these sons made haste to fly from 
the privations and contentions of their home as soon as they were 
old enough; and, what is more remai'kable, each of them had a 
cast of character predsely the opposite of their thriftless father. 
They were all saving, industrious, temperate, and enterprising, 
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in! all f h n b me f J ras men at an early period of 
their cai Tlej tib e 11 duly instructed in their father's 

trade ea h n m ca 1 ab ut the streets of "Waldorf the 
biiketofnea d coup n 1 he father in Lis harvest slaugh- 
teimg tours Jo ■»! J b w are told, gloried in being a 
butcher, bu h ee f 1 s n m eh to his disgust, manifested a 
lepugnance to it wh h n h 8 h m 

the paiental nest Tld hw fi gmh 

way to Loadon, nLn w hnb as 

maker of music'i m A d B d h 

name of the firm h il sis nd 

Broaduood and C m d m m 

England In hi m y G A to d aa 

ipprenticeahip id a ^ a p m 

Henry Alitor wen I k 

his father's trade. d h h w h 

was a, thriving b h Nwl hhd 

come over to Am h H an m T 

may only have h d n an d I 

is certain, howev h asabh aTTwl wh 

was a British po g y ni 

after the evacuation, made a large fortune ia his business. The 
third son, John Melcbior Astor, found employment in Germany, 
and arrived, at length, at the profitable post of steward to a 
nobleman's estate. 

Abandoned thus by his three brothers, John Jacob Astor had 
to endure for some years a most cheerless and miserable lot. He 
lost Ms mother, too, from whom he had derived all that was good 
in his character and most of the happiness of his ehildhood. A 
step-mother replaced her, " who loved not Jacob," nor John 
Jacob. The father, still devoted to pleasure, quarrelled so bitterly 
with his new wife, that his son was often glad to escape to the 
house of a schoolfellow (living in 1854), where he would pass 
the night in a garret or outhouse, thankfully accepting for his 
supper a crust of dry bread, and returning the next morning to 
assist in the slaughter-house or carry out the meat. It was rot 
often that he had enough to eat ; his clothes were of the poorest 
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descriptiou ; and, as to money, he absolutely had none of it Tlie 
Tinhappiness of his home and the misconduct of his father maiJe 
him ashamed to join in the sports of the village boys ; and he 
passed much of Lis leisure alone, brooding over the unhappineea 
of his lot. The family increased, but not its income. It is re- 
corded of him that he tended his little sisters with care and fond- 
ness, and sought in all ways to lessen the dislike and ill-humor of 
his step-mother. 

It is not hardship, however, that enervates a lad. It la in- 
dulgence and luxury that do that. He grew a stout, healthy, 
tough, and patient boy, diligent and skilful in the discharge of 
his duty, often supplying the place of his father absent in merry- 
making. If, in later life, he overval 1 m n y t h uld n t be 
forgotten that few men have had a h d [ fth want 

of money at the age when character f n 

The bitterest lot has its alleviation S m m a 1 te w uld 
reach Jiim from over the sea, telli f h g d f tone f a 
brother in a distant land. In his old h u d t b ist th t in 
his boyhood he walked forty-five ml n d y f tl lole 

purpose of getting a letter that hd dfmFldoi" 

America. The Astora have always b n t d f fh t gth 
of their family affection. Our millionnaire forgot much that he 
ought to have remembered, but he was not remiss in fulfilling 
the obligations of kindred. 

It appears, too, that he was fortunate in having a better school- 
master than could generally be found at that day in a village 
school of Germany. Valentino Jeune was his name, a French 
Protestant, whose parents had Bed from their country during the 
reign of Louis SIV. He was an active and sympathetic teacher, 
and bestowed unusual pains upon the boy, partly because he 
pitied his unhappy situation, and partly because of his aptitude 
to learn. Nevertheless, the school routine of those days was ex- 
tremely limited. To read and write, to cipher as far as the Rule 
of Three, to learn the Cafechiaoi by heart, and to sing the Church 
Hymns "so that the windows should rattle," — tliese were the 
sole accomplishments of even the best pupils of Valentine Jeune. 
Baden was then under the rule of a Cathohc family. It was a 
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saying in WaHorf tliat no man could be appointed a swineherd 
who was not a Catholic, and that if a mayoralty were Tacant the 
Bwineherd must have the place if there were no other Catholic 
in the town. Hence it was that the line which separated the 
Protestant minority from, the Catholic roajority was sharply de- 
fined, and the Protestant children were the more thoroughly in- 
doctrinated. Eev. John Philip Steiner, the Protestant pastor of 
"Waldorf, a learned and faithful minister, was as punctilious in re- 
quiring from the children the thorough learning of the Catechism 
as a German sergeant was in exacting all the niceties of the 
parade. Toung Astor hecame, therefore, a very decided Protes- 
tant ; he lived and died a memher of the Church in which he was 
bom. 

The great day in the life of a German child is that of his con- 
firmation, which usually occurs in his fourteenth year. Tlie 
ceremony, which was performed at Waldorf every two years, was 
afestival at once solemn and joyous. The children, long prepared 
beforehand by the joint labors of minister, schoolmaster, and 
parents, walk in procession to the church, the girls in white, the 
hoys in their best clothes, and there, after the requisite examina^- 
tions, the rite is performed, and the Sacrament is administered. 
The day concludes with festivity. Confirmation also is the point 
of division between childhood and youth, — between absolute de- 
pendence and the beginning of responsibility. Afler confirmation, 
the boys of a German peasant take theii" place in life as appren- 
tices or as servants ; and the girls, unless their services are re- 
quired at home, are placed in situations. Childliood ends, matu- 
rity begins, when the child lias tasted for the first time the bread 
and wine of the Communion. Whether a boy then becomes an 
apprentice or a servant depends upon whether his parents have 
been provident enough to save a sum of money sufficient to pay 
the usual premium required by a master as compensation for his 
trouble in teaching his trade. This premium varied at that day 
from fifty dollars to two hundred, according to the difficulty and 
respectability of the vocation. A carpenter or a blacksmith 
might be satisfied with a premium of sixty or seventy dollars, 
while a cabinet-maker would demand a hundred, and a musical 
instrument maker or a clock-maker two hnndred. 
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On Palm Sunday, 1777, when lie was about fourteen years of 
age, John Jacob Astor was confirmed. He iLen consulted Ma 
father upon his future. Money to apprentice him there was none 
in the paternal coffers. Tlie trade of butcher he knew and dis- 
liked. Nor was ho inclined to accept as his destmy for life the 
condition of servant or laborer. The father, who thought the 
occupation of hutcher one of the hest in the world, and who 
needed the help of his son, particularly in the approaching season 
of harvest, paid no heed to the enfreaties of the lad, who saw 
himself condenmed without hope to a business which he loathed, 
and to labor at it without reward. 

A deep discontent settled upon him. The tidings of the good 
fortune of his brothers inflamed his desire to seek his fortune in 
the world. The news of the Eevolntionary War, which drew 
all eyes upon America, and in which the people of all lands sym- 
pathized with the struggling colonies, had its effect upon him. 
He began to long for the " New Land," as the Germans then 
styled America ; and it is believed in Waldorf that soon after the 
capture of Burgoyne had spread abroad a confidence in the final 
success of the colonists, the youth foiToed the secret determina- 
tion to emigrate to America. Nevertheless, he had to wait three 
m able y a longer, until the surrender of Cornwallis made it 
ce ta th t A erica was to be free, before ho was able to enter 
up n the g at fiuition of his desire. 

In gett n to America, he displayed the same sagacity ia adapts 
n m an to Is that distinguished him during hia business ca- 
reer in New ^ ork. Money he had never had in his life, beyond 
a few silver coins of the smallest denomination. His father had 
none to give him, even if he had been inclined to do so. It was 
only when the lad was evidently resolved to go that he gave a 
slow, reluctant coilsent to hia departure. Waldorf is nearly three 
hundred miles from the seaport in Holland most convenient for 
his purpose. Despite the difficulties, this penniless youth formed 
the resolution of going down the Rhine to Holland, there taking 
ship for London, where ho would join his brother, and, while 
earning money for his passage to America, leai'n the language of 
the country to which he was destined. It appears that he dreaded 
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more the difficulties of the English, tongue than he did those of 
the long and espensive journey ; hnt he was resolved not to sail 
for America until he had acquired the language, and saved a lit- 
tle money beyond the expenses of the voyage. It appears, also, 
that there prevailed in Baden the belief that Americana were 
exceedingly selQsh and inhospitable, and regarded the poor emi- 
grant only in the liglit of prey. John Jacob was determined not 
to land among such a people without the means of understanding 
their tricks and paying hia way. la all ways, toOj he endeayored 
to get a knowledge of the country to which he was going. 

"With a small bundle of clothes hung over his shoulder upon a 
stick, with a crown or two ia his pocket, he said the last farewell 
to his father and his friends, and set out on foot for the Rhine, a 
few miles distant. Valentine Jeune, his old schoolmaster, said, 
IS the ltd was lost to vieiv ■ "I am not ofr'ud of Jacob ■ he 'U get 
th h th w 11 H ha& 1 h d d jth right 

b h d th II w-v. th t f 1 d f nearly 

t d ly 11 d th h hghtly 1 rsized, 

dhhdl pdtll tlk th) which 

d t t fy tl p d f th hoolm te H strode 

f lly t f t w w fh t h J d b ij his 

ti t — f hi d his f th h f d 1 h f ve vil- 
I tl gh 1 1 t tl h d b f 1 b Wh ie still 

1 1 t W Id f 1 t d w 1 t 1 tl ght of 

th f t b f h m d th fr d 1 h d 1 f H th re, as 
h d to 1 t ft 1 1 m d th I ns to be hon- 

est, to be indusfnoHS, and not to gamble, — excellent resolutions, 
as far as they go. Having sat awhile under the tree, he took up 
his bundle and resumed his journey with better heart. 

It was by no means the intention of this sagacious youth to 
walk all the way to the sea-coast. There was a much more con- 
venient way at that time of accomplishing the distance, even to a 
young man with only two dollars in his pocket. The Blade For- 
est is partly in Aster's native Baden. The rafts of limber cut in 
the Black Forest, instead of floating down the Khine in the man- 
ner practised in America, used to be rowed by sixty or eighty 
men eacli, who were paid high wages, as the labor was severe. 
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Large nambers of stalwart eroigi-ants a\ i led thom&elves of this 
mode of getting from the interior to tht, sea (oi'-t, by which they 
earned their subaistence on the way and about ten dollars in 
money. The tradition in Waldorf is,, that young Astor worked 
his passage down the Rhine, and earned hi3 passage-money to 
England as an oarsroaJt on one of these rafta Haid as the labor 
was, the oarsmen had a ineri-y time of it, cheering their toil with 
jest and song by night and day. On the fourteenth day after 
leaving home, our youth found himself at a Butcli seaport, with 
a larger sum of money than he had ever before possessed. He 
took passage for London, where he landed a few days after, in total 
ignorance of the place and the language. His brother welcomed 
him with German warmth, and assisted him to procure employ- 
ment, — probably in the flute and piano manufactory of Astor 
and Broad wood. 

As the foregoing brief account of the early life of John Jacob' 
Astor differs essentially from any previously publislied in the 
United States, it is proper that the reader should be informed of 
the sources whence we have deiived information so novel and un- 
expected. The principal source is a small biography of Astor 
published in Germany about ten years ago, written by a native 
of Baden, a Lutheran clergyman, who gathered his material 
in Waldorf, where were then living a few aged persons who 
rtmembered Astor when he was a sad and solitary lad in his 
father's disorderly house. The statements of this little book are 
confirmed by what some of the surviving friends and descend- 
ants of Mr. Astor in New York remember of his own conversa- 
tion respecting bis early days. He seldom spoke of bis life m 
Germany, though he remembered bis native place with fondness, 
revisited it in the time of his prosperity, pensioned his father, 
and forgot not Waldorf in his will ; but the little that he did say 
of his youthful years accords with the curious narrative in the 
work to which we have alluded. We beheve the I'cader may 
rely on our story as being essentially true. 

Aator brought to London, according to our quaint Lutheran, 
"a pious, true, and godly spirit, a clear understanding, a sound 
youthful eibow-grease, and the wish to put it to good use." Dur- 
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ing the two years of his residence in the British metropolis, he 
strove most assiduously for three objects ; 1. To save money ; 2. 
To acquire the English language; 3. To get information respecting 
America. Much to his reJief and gratification, he found the ac- 
quisition of the language to be the least of iiis difficulties. "Work- 
ing in a shop with English mechanics, and having few German 
Mends, he was generally dependent upon the language of the 
country for the communication of hia desires ; and he was as 
much surprised as delighted to find how many points of similarity 
there were between the two languages. In about six weeks, he 
used to say, lie could make himself understood a little in Eoglish, 
and long before he left London he could apeak it fluently. He 
never learned to write English correctly in his life, nor could he 
ever speak it without a decided German accent; but he could al- 
ways express his meaning with simplicity and force, both orally 
and in writing. Trustworthy iufoimation reapectmg America, in 
the absence of maps, gazetteers, and boots of ti-avel, was more 
difficult lo procure. The ordinmy Enghthman of that day re- 
garded America with horror or contempt as perverse and rebel- 
lious colonies, making a great to-do about a paltiy tax, and giving 
"the best of kings ".a world of tiouble for nothing. He prob- 
ably heard little of the thundering eloquence with which Fox, 
Pitt, Burke, and Sheridan were nightly defending the American 
cause in the House of Commons, and assailing the infatuation of 
the Government in prosecuting a hopeless war. As often, how- 
ever, as our youth met with any one who had been in America, 
he plied him with questions, and occasionally he heard from his 
brother in Mew York. Henry Astor was already established as 
a butcher on his own account, wheeling home in a wheelbarrow 
from BuU'a Head his slender purchases of sheep and calves. But 
the great difficulty of John Jacob ia Londoa was the accumu- 
lation of money. Having no trade, hia wages were necessarily 
small. Though he rose with the lark, and was at work as early 
as five m the morning, — though he labored with all his might, 
and saved every farthing that he could spare, — it was two years 
before he had saved enough for his purpose. In September, 
1733, he possessed a good suit of Sunday clothes, in the Eng- 
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lish style, and about fifteen English guineas, — the total result 
of two years of unremitting toil and most pinching economy ; 
and here again charity rec[uires tlie remark that if Astor the mil- 
lionnaire carried the virtue of economy to an extreme, it was 
Astor the stmggling youth in a strange land who learned the 
value of money. 

In that month of September, 1783, the news reached London 
that Dr. Franklin and his associates in Faris, after two years of 
negotiation, had signed the deflnilive treaty which completed the 
independence of the United States. Franklin had ijeen in the 
habit of predicting that as soon aa America had become an inde- 
pendent nation, the best 'blood in Europe, and some of the finest 
fortunes, would hasten to seek a career or an asylum in the New 
World. Perhaps he would have hardly i-ecognized the emigi'a- 
tion of this poor Cterman youth as pai't of the fulfilment of Ms 
prophecy, Hevertheless, the news of the conclusion of the treaty 
had no sooner reached England than young Astor, thea twenty 
years old, began to prepare for his departure for the "New 
I^nd," and in November he embarked for Baltimore. He paid 
five of hia gaineas for a passage in the steerage, which entitled 
him to sailors' fare of salt beef and biscuit. . He invested part of 
his remaining capital in seven flutes, and carried the rest, about 
five pounds sterling, in the form of money. 

America gave a cold welcome to the young emigi'ant. The 
winter of 1783 — 4 was one of the clebrated severe wialers on 
both sides of the ocean. November gales and December storms 
wreaked all their fury upon the ship, retarding its progress so 
long that January arrived before she had reached Chesapeake 
Bay. Floating ice filled the bay as far as the eye could reach, 
and a Januaiy storm drove the ship among the masses with such 
force, that she was in danger of being broken to pieces. It was 
on one of those days of peril and consternation, that young Astor 
appeared on deck in his best clothes, and on being asked the rea- 
son of this strange proceeding, said that if he escaped with life he 
should save his beat clothes, and if he lost it his clothes would be 
of no further use to him. Tradition further reports that he, a 
Steerage passenger, ventured one day to come upon the quarter- 
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deck, when the captain roughly ordered him forward. Tradition 
adds that that very captain, twenty years after, commanded a 
Bhip owned by the steerage passenger. When the ship was with- 
in a day's sail of her port the wind died away, tiie cold increased, 
and the next morning beheld the vessel haivl and fast in a sea of ice. 
For two whole months she remained immovable. Provisions 
gave out. The passengers were only relieved when the ice ex- 
tended to the shore, and became strong enough to afford commu- 
nication with other ships and with the coasfs of the bay. Some 
of the passengers made their way to the shore, and travelled by 
land to their homes; but this resource was not within the means 
of our young adventurer, and he was obliged to stick to the ship. 
Fortune is an obsequious jade, that favors the strong and turns 
her back upon the weak. This exasperating delay of two months 
was the means of putting young Astor upon the shortest and easi- 
est road to fortune that the continent of America then afforded 
to a poor man. Among his fellow-passengers there was one 
German, with whom he made acquaintance on the voyage, and 
with whom he eontinualiy associated during the detention of the 
winter. They told each other their past history, their present 
plans, their future hopes. The stranger informed young Astor 
that he too had emigrated to America, a few years before, with- 
out friends or money ; that he had soon managed to get into the 
busintss of buying fars of the Indians, and of the boatmen com- 
ing to New York from the liver settlements ; that at length he 
had embarked all his capital in skins, and had taken them him- 
self to England in a returning transport, where he had so!d them 
to great advantage, and had invested the proceeds in toys and 
trinkets, with which to continue his trade in the wilderness. He 
strongly advised Asfor to follow his example. He told him the 
prices of the various skins in America, and the prices they com- 
manded in Iiondon. With German fi-iendline^ he imparted to 
him the secrets of the craft : told him where to buy, how to pack, 
transport, and preserve the skins ; the names of the principal 
dealers in New York, Montreal, and London ; and the season of 
the year when the skins were most abundant. All this was in- 
teresting to the young man; but ho asked liis friend how it was' 
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pOBflible to begin. bucIi a business without capital. Tho stranger 
told hita that no great capital was required for a begmning. 
With a basket of toys, or even of cakes, he said, a man could 
buy valuable skins on the wharves and in tho markets of New 
York, which could be sold with some profit to Hew York faiTiers. 
But the grand object was to establish a connection wilh a house 
in London, where furs brought four or five times their value in 
America. In short, John Jacob Astor determined to loso no 
time after reaching New York, in trying his hand at this profit- 
able traf&c 

The ice broke up in March. The ship made its way to Balti- 
more, and the two friends travelled together to New York. The 
detention In the ice and the journey to New York almost ex- 
hausted Astor's purse. He arrived in this city, where now his 
estate is valued at forty millions, with little more than his seven 
German flutes, and a long German head full of available knowl- 
edge and quiet determination. He went straight to the humble 
abode of his brother Henry, a kindly, generous, jovial soul, who 
gave him a truly fraternal welcome, and received with hospitable 
warmth the companion of hia voyage. 

Henry Astor's prosperity had been temporarily chedted by the 
evacuation of New York, which had occurred five months before, 
and which had deprived the tradesmen of the city of their best 
customers. It was not only the British army that had left the 
dty in November, 1783, but a host of British officials and old 
Tory families as well ; while the new-comers were Whigs, whom 
seven years of war had impoverished, and young adventurers 
who had still their career to make. During the Revolution, 
Henry Astor had speculated occasionally in catfle captured from 
the farmers of Westchester, which were sold at auction at Bull's 
Head, and he had d 1 f m wh 11 to th 1 p 

of a horse. An d t m t f m Ih t b t th t ra 

of his brother's a al th I w t 1 th 1 11 d 

bridle, and that th w ffdth gm aidf h 

recovery of the p p ty b t th t f th th f h ddl 

and bridle, ten guineas would be paid. A minth af , fid 
liim becoming a cilizea of (he United Slates, and soon he began 
to share in the returning prosperity of the dty. 
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In tlie mean time, however, he could do little for bis new-found 
brother. During the first evening of his brother'a stay at hia 
house the question was discussed, "Wliat should the young man do 
in his new country ? The charms f t! f b w d ly 

portrayed by tbe friend of the y h wh 1 p ss d hi 

preference for it. It was agreed t I h h t t! 1 t pi 
would be for the young man to se 1 m} 1 jm th m 

already in tho business, in order toliihmd fp d 
inp, as well as to acquire a kn 1 1 f th t y Tl 

young stranger anxiously inquired hwmhpm lib 

demanded by a furrier for teaching th 1 t 1 

ho was at onco astonished and reii d t 1 h t hi 

was known in America, and that hmht jtl I d d 
small wages even from the start. S th t d y tl 1 tl 

and their friend proceeded togeih t th t E b t 

Bowne, an aged and benevolent y k 1 I 1 1 h 1 th 

business of buying, curing, and e^ gpl Itl ed 

that he needed a band. Pleased th th pp ce Id 

meanor of ttie young man, he employed him (as tradition reports) 
at two dollars a week and his board. Astor took up his abode ia 
his master's house, and was soon at work. We can tell the 
reader with certainty what was the nature of the youth's first 
day's work in his adopted country ; for, in his old age, he was 
often heard to say that the first thing he did for Mr. Bowno was 
to heat furs ; which, indeed, was bis prindpal employment during 
the whole of the following summer, — furs requiring to be fre- 
quently beaten to keep the moths from destroying them. 

Perhaps among our readers there are some who have formed 
the resolution fo get on in the world and become rich. We ad- 
vise such to observe how young Astor proceeded. Wc are far 
from desiring to hold up this able man as a model for the young ; 
yet it must be owned that in the ai-t of prospering in business he Las 
had no equal in America ; and in that hia example may be useful. 
Kow, observe the secret. It was not plodding merely, though no 
man ever labored more steadily tlvan he. Mr. Bowne, discover- 
ing what a prize he had, raised his wages at the end of the first 
month. Nor was it merely his strict observance of the rules of 
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temperance and morality, though that is essential to any worthy 
Biiccess. The great secret of Astor'a early, rapid, and nniform 
success in husiness appeal's to have been, that he acted alwaya 
upon the maxim that knowiedgb is powbk ! lie lahored un- 
ceasingly at Mr. Bowne's to learn the biniiiess- He put all his 
soul into the work of getting a fenowledge of furs, fur-hearing 
animals, fur-dealers, fur-mai'kets, for-gathering Indians, fur- 
abounding countries. In those days a considfrahle number of 
bear skins and beaver skins were bioogtt directly to Bowne'a 
store by the Indians and. countrymen of the vicinity, who had 
shot or trapped the animals. These men Astor questioned ; and 
neglected no other opportunity of procuripg the information he 
desired. It used to be observed of Astor that he absolutely loved 
a fine skin. In later days he would have a superior fur hung up 
ID his counting-room as other men hang pictures ; and this, ap- 
parently, for the mere pleasure of feeling, showing, and admiring 
it He would pass his hand fondly over it, extolling its cliarma 
with an approach to enthusiasm ; not, however, forgetting to 
mention that in Canton it would bring him in five hundred dol- 
lars. So heartily did he throw himself into his business. 

Growing rapidly in the confidence of his employer, he was 
soon intrusted with more important duties than the beating of 
furs. He was employed in buying them from the Indians and 
hunters who brought them to the city. Soon, too, he took the 
place of his employer in the annual journey to Montreal, then the 
chief fur mart of the country. With a pack upon his back, he 
struck into the wilderness above Albany, and walked to Lake 
George, which he ascended in a canoe, and having thus reached 
Champlain he embarked again, and sailed to the head of that 
lake, Eeturning with his furs, he employed the Indians in trans- 
porting Ihem to the Hudson, and brought them to the city in a 
sloop. He was formed by nature for a life like this. His frame 
was capable of great endurance, and he had the knack of getting 
the best of a bargain. The Indian is a great bargainer. Tiie 
time was gone by when a nail or a little red paint would induce 
him to part with valuable peltries. It recjuired skill and address 
on the part of the trader, both in selecting the articles likely to 
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tempt the vanity or the cupidity of the red man, and in conduct- 
ing the tedious negotiation which usually preceded an exchange 
of eommoditi^. It was in this kind of traffic, doubtieas, that our 
young German acquired that unconquerable propensity for mak- 
ing hard bargains, which was so marked a feature in his character 
as a merchant. He could never rise superior to Ihia eai'ly- 
acquired habit. He novel- knew what it was to exchange places 
mth the opposite party, and survey a ti-ansaction from his point 
of view. He exulted not in compensating liberal service liber- 
ally. In all transactions Le kept in view the simple object of 
giving the least and getting the most. 

MeanwhOe his brother Henry was flourishing. He married 
the beautiful daughter of a brother butcher, and the young wife, 
according to the fashion of the time, disdained not to assist her 
husband even in the slaugtter-house as well as in the markets 
place. Colonel Devoe, in his well-known Market Book, informs 
us that Henry Astor was exceedingly proud of Lis pretty wite, 
often bringing her home presents of gay dresses and ribbon'!, and 
spealiing of her as " de pink of de Bowery." The butchers of 
that day complained bitterly of him, because he used to ride out 
of town iifteen or twenty miles, and bay up the droves of cattle 
coming to the city, which he would drive in and sell at an ad- 
vanced price to the less enterprising butchers. He gained a for- 
tune by his business, which would have been thought immense, 
if the colossal wealth of his brother had not reduced all other es- 
tates to comparative insignificance. It was he who bought, for 
eight hundred dollars, the acre of ground ou part of which the 
old Bowery Theatre now stands. 

John Jacob Astor remained not long in the employment of 
Kofaert Bowne. It was a peculiarity of the business of a furrier 
at that day, that, whUe it admitted of unlimited extension, it could 
be begun on the smallest scale, with a very insignificant capital. 
Every farmer's boy in the vicinity of New York had occasionally 
a skin to sell, and bears abounded in the Catskill Mountains. 
Indeed the time had not long gone by when beaver skins formed 
part of the currency of the -city. All Northern and Western New 
Tork was still a fur-yielding country. Even Long Island fur- 
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uished Us quota. So that, while tlie fur business was one that 
rewarded the enterprise of great and wealthy companies, employ- 
ing thousands of men and fleets of ships, it afforded an opening to 
young Astor, who, with the assistance of his brother, could com- 
mand a capital of only a very few hundred dollara. In a llttlo 
shop in "Water Street, with a bact-rooin, a yard, and a shed, the 
shop furnisheil with only a few toys and trinkets, Astor began 
business about the year 1786. He had then, as always, the most 
unbounded confidence in his own abilities. He used to relate 
that, at this time, a new row of houses in Broadway was the tallc 
of the eitj from their magnitude and beauty. Passing them 
one day, he said to himself; "I'll build some time or other a 
greater house than any of these, and in this very street." He 
used also to say, in his old age : " The first hundred thousand 
dollars — that was hard to get ; but afterward it was easy to 

Having set up for himself, be worlied with the quiet, indomi- 
table ardor of a German who sees clearly his way open before 
him. At first he did everything for himself. He bought, cui-ed, 
beat, packed, and sold his shins. Fivm dawn till dark, he assid- 
uously labored. At the proper seasons of the year, with his pack 
on bis back, he made short excursions into the country, collecting 
skins from house to konse, gradually extending the area of his 
travels, till he knew the State of New York as no man of his 
day knew it. He used to boast, late in life, when the Erie Canal 
had called into being a line of thriving towns through the centre 
of the State, that lie had himself, in his numberless tramps, des- 
ignated the sites of thase towns, and predicted that one day they 
would be the centres of business and population. Particularly he 
noted the spots where Rochester and Buffalo now stand, one hav- 
ing a harbor on Lake Erie, the other upon Lake Ontario. Those 
places, he predicted, would one day be large and prosperous cities, 
and that prediction he made when there was scarcely a settle- 
ment at Buffalo, and only wigwams on the site of Eochesfer. At 
this time he had a partner who usually remained in the city, while 
the agile and enduring Astor traversed the wilderness. 

It was his fiist voyage to London that established hia business 
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on a solid foundation. As soon as lie had accumulated a few 
bales of tlie akina suited to tlie European market, lie took passage 
in Ike steerage of a ship and conveyed them to London. He sold 
them to great advantage, and established connections with houses 
to which he could in future consign his furs, and from which he 
could procure the articles best adapted to the taste of Indians and 
hunters. But his most important operation in London was to 
make an arrangement with tlie firm of Astor & Broadwood, by 
which he became the New York agent for the sale of theii- 
pianos, flutes, and Yiolins. He is believed to have been the first 
man in New York who kept constantly for sale a supply of musi- 
cal merchandise, of which the annual sale in New York is now 
reckoned at five milHons of dollars. On hia return to New York, 
he opened a little dingy store in Gold Street, between Fulton and 
Ann, and swung out a aign to the brocKe bearing the words : — 

There were until recently aged men among ns who remem- 
bered seeing this sign over the store of Mr. Astor, and in some 
old houses are preserved ancient pianos, bearing the name of J. 
J. Astor, as the seller thereof. Violins and flutes, also, are occa- 
■sionally met with that have his name upon them. In 1790, seven 
years after hia arrival in this city, he was of sufficient importance 
to appear in the Directory thus : — 

ASTOE, J. J., Fur Trader, 40 Little Dock Street (now part of 
Water Street), 

In this time of his dawning prosperity, while still inhabiting 
the small house of which his st^ire was a part, he married. Sa- 
rah Todd was the maiden name of hia wife. Aa a connection of 
the family of Brevoort, she was then considered fo be somewhat 
superior to her husband in point of social rank, and she brought 
him a fortune, by no means despised by hjm at that time, of three 
hundred dollars. She threw herself heartily into her husband's 
growing business, laboring with her own hands, buying, sorting, 
and beating the furs. He Hsed to say that she was as good a 
judge of the value of peltries as himself, and that her opinion in 
a matter of busmess was better than that of most merchants. 
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Of a man liko Astor all kinds of stories will be told, some 
true, some false ; some founded upon fact, but exaggerated or 
distorted. It is said, for example, that when lie went into busi- 
ness for himself, he used to go around among the shops and 
markets with a basket of toys and cakes upon hia arm, exchang- 
ing those articles for furs. There are certainly old people among 
us who remember bearing their parents say that they saw bim 
doing this. The story is not improbable, for he had no false 
pride, and was ready to turn his band to anything that was 
honest. 

Mr. Astor still traversed the wilderness. The father of the 
late lamented General Wadsworth used to relate that he met him 
once in the woods of Western New Tork in a sad plight. His 
wagon had broken down in the midst of a swamp. In the meUe 
all his gold had rolled away through the bottom of the vehicle, 
and was irrecoverably lost ; and Astor was seen emerging from 
the swamp covered with mud and carrying on his shoulder an 
axe, — the sole rehc of his property. When at length, in 1794, 
Jay's treaty caused the evacuation of the western forts held by 
the British, his business so rapidly extended that he was enabled 
to devolve these laborious journeys upon othei-s, while he remained 
in New Tork, controlling a business that now embraced the re- 
gion of the great lakes, and gave employment to a host of trap- 
pers, collectors, and agents. He was soon in a position to purchase 
a ship, in which his furs were carried to London, and in which 
he occasionally made a voyage himself. He was still observed 
to be most assiduous in the pursuit of commercial knowledge. 
He was never weary of inquiring about the markets of Europe 
and Asia, the ruling prices and commodities of each, the stand- 
ing of commercial houses, and all other particulars that could be 
of use. Hence his directions to his captains and agents were 
always explicit and minute, and if any enterprise failed to he 
profitable it could generally be distmctly seen that it was because 
his orders had not been obeyed. In London, he became moat 
intimalely conversant with the operations of the East-India 
Company and with the China trade. China being the best 
market in the world for furs, and furnishing commodities which 
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in Aitierioa had become necessaries of life, lie was quick to per- 
ceive what an advantage he would bave over other merchants 
by sending his ships to Canton provided with furs as well as 
dollars. It was about the year 1800 that he sent hia first ship 
to Canton, and he continued to carry on commerce with China 
for twenty-seven years, sometimes with loss, generally with profit, 
and occasionally with splendid and bewildering success. 

It was not, however, until the year 1800, when he was worth 
a quarter of a million dollars, and had been in business fllYeen 
years, that he indulged himself in the comfort of living in a house 
apart from his business. In 1794 he appears in the Directory 
as " Furrier, 149 Broadway." From 1796 to 1799 he figures as 
" Fur Merchant, 149 Broadway." la 1800 he had a storehouse 
at 141 Greenwich Street, and lived at 223 Broadway, on the site 
of tlie present Astor House. In 1801, his store was at 71 
Liberty Street, and he had removed his residence back to 149 
Broadway. The year following we find him again at 223 Broad- 
way, where he continued to reside for a quarter of a century. 
His house was such as a fifth-rate merchant would now consider 
much beneath his dignity. Mr. Astor, indeed, had a singular 
dislike to living in a large house. He had neither expensive 
tastes nor wasteful vices. His luxuries were a pipe, a glass of 
beer, a game of draughts, a ride on horseback, and t!ie theatre. 
Of the tlieatre he was particularly fond. He seldom missed a 
good performance in the palmy days of the " Old Park." 

It was his instinctive abhorrence of ostentation and waste that 
enabled him, as it were, to glide info the millionnaire without 
being observed by his neighbors. He used to relate, with a 
chuckle, that he was worth a million before any one suspected it. 
A dandy bank-clerk, one day, having expressed a doubt as to 
the suffidency of his name to a piece of mercimtile paper, Astor 
asked him. how much he thought he was worth. The clert 
mentioned a sum ludicrously less than tlie real amount. Astor 
then asked him how much he supposed this and that leading 
merchant, whom he named, was worth. The young man en- 
dowed them with generous sum-totals proportioned to their style 
of living. " Well," said Astor, " I am worth more than any of 
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them. I will not say how much I am worth, hut I am woilh 
more than any BUm you have mentioned." "Then," said the 
clerk, " you are even a greater fool than I took you for, to work 
as hard as yon do." The old man would tell this story with 
great glee, for he always liked a joke. 

In the course of hia long life he had frequent opportunitiea of 
observing what becomes of those gay merchants who live up to 
the incomes of prosperous years, regardless of the ioevitable time 
of commercial coliapse. It must be owned that he held in utter 
contempt the dashing style of living and doing business which 
has too oiten prevailed in New York ; and he was very slow to 
give credit to a house that caiTied sail out of proportion to its 
ballast. Nevertheless, he was himself no plodder when plodding 
had ceased to be necessary. At the time when his affairs were 
,ou their greatest scale, he would leave his office at two in the 
afternoon, go home to an early dinner, then mount his horse and 
ride about the Island till it was time to go to the theatre. He 
had a sti-ong aversion to illegitimate speculation, and particularly 
to gambling in stocks. The note-shaving and stock-jobbing op- 
erations of the Rothschilds he despised. It was his pride and 
boast that he gained his own fortune by legitimate commerce, 
and by the legitimate investment of his profits. Having au un- 
bounded faith in the destiny of the United States, and in the. 
future commercial supremacy of New York, it was his custom, 
from about the year 1800, to invest his gains in the purchase of 
lots and lands on Manhattan Island. 

We have all heard much of the closeness, or rather the mean- 
ness, of this remarkable man. Truth compels us to admit, as we 
have before intimated, that he was not generous, except to hia 
own kindred. Hia Uberality began and ended in hi^ own family. 
Tery seldom during his lifetime did he willingly do a generous 
act outside of the little circle of his relations and descendants. 
To get all that he could, and to keep nearly all that he got, — 
those were the laws of his being. He had a vast genius for 
making money, and that was all that he had. 

It is a, pleasure to know that sometimes his extreme closeness 
defeated its own object. He once lost seventy thousimd dollars 
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by committing a piece of petty injustice toward liia beat captain. 
This gallant sailor, being notified by an insurance office of tbe 
necessity of having a chronometer on hoard his ship, spoke to Mr. 
Astor on the subject, who advised the captain to buy one. 

" But " said the captain, " I have no five hundred dollars lo 
spare for such a purpose ; the chronometer should belong to the 
ship." 

"Well," said the merchant, "you need not pay for it now; 
pay for it at your convenience." 

Tlie captain still objecting, Astor, after a prolonged higgling, 
authorized him to buy a chronometer, and charge it to the ship's 
account; whieli was done. Sailing-day was at hand. The ship 
was hauled into the stream. The captain, as is the custom, 
handed, in his account. Astor, subjecting it to his usual close 
scrutiny, observed the novel item of five hundred dollars for the 
chronometer. He objected, averring that it was understood be- 
'tween them that the captain was to pay for the instrument. The 
worthy sailor recalled the conversation, and firmly held to his rec- 
ollection of it. Astor insisting on his own view of the matter, 
the captain was so profoundly disgusted that, important as the 
command of the ship was to him, he resigned his post. Another 
captain was soon found, and the ship saUed for China. Another 
house, which was then engaged in the China trade, knowing tha 
worth of this " king of captains," as Astor himself used to style 
him, bought him a ship and despatched him to Cantoa two 
months after the departure of Aster's vessel. Our captain, put 
upon his mettle, employed aU his skill to accelerate the speed of 
his ship, and had such success, tliat he reached New York with a 
full cargo of tea just seven days after the aiTival of Mr. Astoi-'s 
ship. Astor, not expecting another ship for months, and there- 
fore sure of monopolizing the market, had not yet broken bulk, 
nor even taken off the hatchways. Our capiajn arrived on a 
Saturday. Advertisements and handbills were immediately is- 
sued, and on the Wednesday morning followmg, as the custom 
then was, the auction sale of the tea began on the wharf, — two 
barrels of punch contributing to the eclat and hilarity of the oc- 
casion. The cargo was sold lo good advantage, and tlie market 
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was glutted. Astor lost in couBequenee the entire profits of the 
voyage, not leaa than' the sura named above. Meeting the cap- 
tain some time after in Broadway, he said, — 

"I had better have paid for that chronometer of joura." 

Without ever aclcnowledging that he had been in the wrong, 
Le was glad enough to engage the captain's future services. 
This anecdote we received from the worthy captain's own lips. 

On one occasion tlie same officer had the opportunity of ren- 
dering the great merchant a most signal service. The agent of 
Mr. Astor in China suddenly died at a time when the property 
in his charge amounted to about seven hundred thousand dollava. 
Our captain, who was not then in Astor's employ, was perfectly 
aware that if this immense property fell inlo ofBcial hands, as the 
law required, not one dollar of it would ever again find its way 
to the coffers of its proprietor. By a series of bold, prompt, and 
skilful measures, he rescued it iVom the oiEcia! maw, and made it 
yield a profit to the owner. Mr. Astor acknowledged tlie ser- 
vice. He acknowledged it with emphasis and a great show of 
gratitude. He said many times : — 

" If you had not done just as you did, I should never have 
seen one dollar of my money ; no, not one dollar of it." 

But he not only did not compensate him for his services, but 
he did not even reimburse the small sum of money which the 
captain had expended in performing those services. Astor was 
then worth ten millions, and the captain had his hundred dollais 
a month and a family of young children. 

Thus the great merchant recompensed great services. He 
was not more just in rewarding small ones. On one occasion a. 
ship of his arrived from China, which he found necessary to de- 
spatch at once to Amsterdam, the market in New York being 
depressed by an over-supply of China merchandise. But on 
board tliis ship, under a mountain of tea-chests, the owner had 
two pipes of precious Madeira wine, which had been sent on a 
voyage for the improvement of its constitution. 

" Can you get out that wine," asked the owner, " without dis- 
charging the tea ? " 

The capt<iin thought he eould. 
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" Well, theD," said Mr, Astor, "you get it out, and I'll g^ve you 
a demijoliQ of it. You 'II say it 'a the best wine you ever tasted." 

It required the labor of the whole ship's crew for two days to 
get out those two pipes of wine. They were sent to the house 
of Mr. Astor. A jear passed. The captain bad been to Am- 
sterdam and back, but he had received no tidings of his demijolin 
of Madeira. One day, when Mr. Astor was on board the ship, 
the capfain yentui-ed fo remind the great man, in a jocular man- 
ner, that he had not received the wine. 

"Ah!" said Astor, "don't you know the reason? It isn't 
fine yet. Wait fill it is fine, and you 'II say you never lasted 
such Madeira." The captain never heard of that wine again. 

These traits show the moral weakness of the man. It is only 
when we regard his mercantile exploits that we can admire him. 
He was, unquestionably, one of the ablest, boldest, and most suc- 
cessful operatois that ever lived. He seldom made a mistake 
in the conduct of busiiipss. Having formed his plan, he carried 
it out with a nerve and steadiness, with such a firm and easy 
giasp of all the details, that he seemed rather to be playing an 
interestmg game than transacting busineas. " He could com- 
mand an army of five hundred thousand men!" exclaimed one 
of his adraiieis. That was an erroneous remark. He could 
have commanded an army of five hundred thousand fea-cheste, 
with a heavy auxiliary force of otter skins and beaver skins. 
But a commander of men must be superior morally as well as 
intellectually. He must be able to win the love and excite the 
enthusiasm of his followers. Aiitor would have made a splendid 
commissary-general to the army of Xerxes, but he could no 
more have conquered Greece than Xerxes himself. 

The reader may he curious to know by what means Mr. Aetor 
bm ipt lyhTw flmn gain a single 

11 ij 1 t m t mm A m 11 d ilars is a most 

m mfmyltqre d able effort of 

thmdt tBth dmbll tile German 

■m dmthco fisjy t um 1 fe twenty mil 

lions , of which, probably, not moie than two millions w »s the 
fruit of his business as a fur trader and Chini meichint 
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At that day the fur trade was exceedingly profitable, as well 
as of vast extent It is estimated that abont the year 1800 the 
numher of peltries anaually furnished to commerce was about 
eiz millions, varying in value from fifteen cents lo five hundred 
dollai's. When every respectable man iii Europe and America 
wore a heaver skin upon his head, or a part of one, and when a 
good heaver skin could be bought in Western New Tork for a 
dollar's worth of trash, and could be sold in London for twenty- 
five English sliillings, and when those twenty-five English shil- 
lings could be invested in English cloth and cutlery, and sold 
in New York for forty shillings, it may be imagined that fur- 
tradiug was a very good business. Mr. Astor had his share of 
the cream of it, and that was the found ition of his colossal for- 
tune. Hence, too, the tendei loie he felt foi i hue iur. 

In the next place, hj? ventuies to Chma were sometimes ex- 
ceedingly toitunate. A Iwr piofit on a voyage to China at that 
day was thirty thousind dollais Mi Aster has leen known to 
gain seventy thousand, and to have his money in his pocket with- 
in the year He wa'iiemaikahlyluikym thenar of 1812. AU 
his ships escaped capture, and aniving at a time when foreign 
commerce was almost annihilated and tea had doubled in price, 
his ^ins were so immense, tliat the million or more lost in the 
Astinanenterpnse gavehimnot even a momentary inconvenience. 

At thit lime too, tea merchanfa of Hrge capital had an advan- 
tage which they do not now enjoy A wiitei exphins the man- 
ner in tihich the business was done in tho e d'iyi — 

A house that could raise money enough thirty years ago to 
send $260 000 m specie, could soon ha\e an untommon capital, 
and thi'i was the working of the old sjstem The Griswolds 
owned the ship Panama. They stalled her from New Tork in 
the month of May, with a cargo of perhaps $30,000 worth of 
ginseng spelter, lead, iron, etc., and $ 170,000 in Spanish dollars. 
The ship goes on the voyage, reaches Whampoa in safety (a few 
milca below Cmton). Her supercargo intwo months has her 
loaded w t!i tea, some china ware, a great deal of cassia or false 
cinnamon inl a few other articles. Suppose the cargo, mainly 
tea costin^ about thirty-seven cents (at that time) per pound on 
the i^cri^p 
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"The duty was enormous in tliose days. It was twice the 
cost of the tea,, at least : so that a tea cargo of $ 200,000, when 
it had paid duty of sevenly-five cents per pound (which would 
be $400,000), amounted to $600,000. The profit was at least 
fifty per cent on the original cost, or $100,000, and would make 
the cargo woith $700,000. 

" The cargo of teas would be eoid almost on arrival (say eleven 
or twelve months after the ship left New York in May) to whole- 
sale grocers, for their notes at four and wx montlis, — say for 
$700,000. In those years there was credit given hy tJie United 
Slates of nine, twelve, and eighteen months ! So that the East- 
India or Canton merchant, after his ship had made one voyage, 
had the use of government capita! to the extent of $400,000, on 
the ordinary cargo of a China ship. 

" Ko sooner had the ship Panama arrived (or any of the regu- 
lar East-Indianien), than her cargo would be exchanged for 
grocei-s' notes for $700,000. These notes could be turned into 
specie very easily, and the owner had only to pay his bonds for 
$400,000 duty, at nine, twelve, and eighteen months, giving him 
time actually to send two more ships with $200,000 each to 
Canton, and have them back again in New York before the bonds 
on the first cargo were due. 

" John Jacob Aator at one period of his life had several vessels 
opei-ating in this way. They would go to the Paciflc (Oregon) 
aud carry from thence furs to Canton. These would be sold at 
large profits. Then the cargoes of tea to Now York would pay 
enonnous duties, which Astor did not have to pay to the United 
Stales for a year and a half. His tea cargoes wou d be d f o 
good four and sis months paper, or perhaps cash s ha f r 
eighteen or twenty years John Jacob Astor had wha s a u 
!y a free-of-interest loan from Government of ove Ji n s 
of dollars. " * 

But it was neither his tea trade nor his fur f ade h a e 
Aslor twenty millions of dollars. It was his sagacity in investing 
liis profits that made bim the richest man in America. When 
he first trod the streets of New York, in 1784, the city web a 

• Old Merchants of Hew Ycrk. First Series. 
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snug, leafy place of twontj'-five thousand inhabitants, situated at 
the extremity of the Island, mostly helow Cortlandt Street. Iq 
1800, when he began to have money to invest, the city had more 
than doLibJed in population, and had advanced nearly a mile up 
the Island, Now, Astor was a shrewd calculator of the futui-e. 
No reason appeared why New York should DOt repeat this doub- 
ling game and this mile of extension every fifteen yeai-s. lie 
acted upon the supposition, and fell into the habit of buying' 
lands and lots just beyond the verge of the city. One little anec- 
dote will show the wisdom of this proceeding. He sold a lot in 
the vicinity of Wall Street, about the year 1810, for eight thou- 
sand dollars, wliioh was supposed to be somewhat under its value. 
The purchaser, after the papers were signed, seemed disposed tg 
chuckle over his bargain. 

" Why, Mr. Astor," said he, " in a few years this lot wOI be 
worth twelve thousand dollars." 

" Very true," replied Astor ; " but now you shall see what I 
will do with this money. With eight thousand dollars I buy eighty 
lots above Canal Street, By ihe time your lot is worth twelve 
thousand dollars, my eighty lots will be worth eighty thousand 
dollars " ; whicli proved to be the faet. 

His purchase of the Eichmond Hill estate of Aaron Burr was 
a case in point. He bought the hundred and sixty acres at a 
thousand dollars aa acre, and in twelve years the land was wortli 
fifteen hundred dollars a lot. In the course of time the Island 
was dotted all over with Astor lands, — to such an extent that 
the whole income of his estate for tifty years could be invested in 
new houses without buying any more land. 

His land speculations, however, were by no means confined to 
the little Island of Manbattan, Aged readers cannot have for- 
gotten the most oelebrated of all his operations of this kind, by 
which he acquired a legal title to one third of the county of Put- 
nam in this State. This enormous tract was part of the estate of 
Koger Morris and Mary his wife, who, by adhering to the King 
of Great Britain in the Eevolutionary War, forfeited fheu- landed 
property in the Slate of New Tork. Having been duly attainted 
as public enemies, they fled to England at the close of the war. 
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and tte State sold their landa, in small parcels, to hon^t Whig 
farmers. The estate compriseil fifty-one thousand one hundred 
and two acres, upon which were living, ia 1S09, more than seven 
hundred families, all relying upon the titles which the State of 
New York had givea. Now Mr. Astor stepped forward to dis- 
turb the security of this community of farmers. It appeared, and 
was proved beyond doubt, that Eoger and Mary Morris had 
only possessed a life-iiUerest in this estate, and that, therefore, it 
was only that life-ieterest which the State could legally confis- 
cate. The moment Roger and Mary Morris ceased to live, the 
property would fall to their heirs, with all the houses, barns, and 
other improvements thereon. After a most thorough examina- 
tion of the papers by the leading counsel of that day, Mr. Asior 
bought the rights of the heirs, in 1809, for twenty thousand 
pounds sterling. At that lime Eoger Morris was no more ; and 
Mary his wife was nearly eighty, and extremely infirm. She 
lingered, however, for some years ; and it was not till afler the 
peace of 1815 that the claims of Mr. Astor were pressed. The 
consternation of the farmers and the astonishment of the people 
generally, when at length the great millionnaire stretched out his 
hand to plucl; this large ripe pear, may be imagined. A great 
clamor arose against him. It cannot be denied, however, that he 
acted in this business with moderatioii and dignity. Upon the 
first rumor of his clMm, in 1814, commissioners were appointed 
by the Legislature to inquire into it These gentlemen, finding 
the claim more formidable than had been suspected, sKked Mr. 
Aster for what sum he would compromise. The lands were val- 
ued at six hundred and sixty-seven thousand dollara, but Astor 
replied that he would sell his claim for three hundred thousand. 
The offer was not accepted, and the affair lingered. In 1818, 
Mary Moixis being supposed to be at the point of death, and the 
farmers being in constant dread of the writs of ejectment which 
her death would bring upon them, commissioners were again ap- 
pointed by the Legislature to look into the matter. Again Mr. 
Astor was asked upon what terms he would compromise. He 
replied, January 19, 1819: — 

"In 1813 or 1814 a similar proportion was made to me by the 
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commissioners then appointed by the Honorable the Legislature 
of tliia Slate, when I offered to compromise for tlie sum of three 
Imndred tliouaand dollars, which, considering the value of the 
properly in queslion, was thought very reasonable ; and, at the 
present period, when the .life of Mra. Morris is, according to cal- 
culation, woi-th little or nothing, she being near eighty-sis years 
of age, and the property more valuable than it was in 1813, 1 am 
still willing to receive the amount which I theo stated, with in- 
terest on the same, payable in money or stock, bearing an interest 
of — per cent, payable quarterly. The stock may be made pay- 
able at such periods as the Honorable the Legislature may deem 
proper. This offer will, I trust, be considered as liberal, and as 
a proof of my willingness to compromise on terms which are rea- 
sonable, considering the value of the property, the price which it 
coat me, and the inconvenience of having so long laid out of my 
money, which, if employed in commercial operations, would most 
likely have praduced betler profits." 

The Legislature were not yet prepared to compromise. It was 
not till 1827 that a test case waa selected and brought to trial 
before a jury. The most eminent counsel were employed on the 
part of the State, — Daniel Webster and Martin Van Buren 
among them. Astoj-'s cause was entrusted to Emmet, Ogden, 
and others. "We believe that Aaron Eurr was consulted on the 
part of Mr. Astor, though he did not appear in the trial. The 
efforts of the array of counsel employed by the State were 
exerted in vain to find a flaw in the paper upon which Asfor's 
claim maiaiy rested. Mr. Webster's speech on this occasion be- 
trays, even to the unprofessional reader, both that he had no case 
find that he knew he had not, for he indulged in a strain of i-o- 
mark that could only have been designed to prejudice, not con- 
vince, the jury. 

" It is a claim for lands," said he, " not in their wild and for- 
est state, but for lands the intrinsic value of which is mingled 
with the labor expended upon them. It is no every-day pur- 
chase, for it extends over towns and counties, and almost takes in 
a degree of latitude. It is a stupendous speculation. The indi- 
vidual wlio now claims it has not succeeded to it by iiilieritance ; 
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he has not aftaiiied. it, as he did that vast wealth which no one 
less envies liim than I do, hy fair and honest exertions in com- 
inereial enterprise, bat by speculation, by purchasing the forlorn 
hope of the heirs of a femily driven from their country by a bill 
of attainder. By the delendanta, on the contrary, the lands in 
question are held as a patrimony. They have labored for years 
to improve them. The rugged hills had grown green under their 
cultivation before a qnestion was raised as to the integrity of their 
titles." 

A line of remark hke this would appeal powerfully to a jury 
of fiirmei-s. Its effect, however, was destroyed by tlie simple ob- 
servatioQ of one of the opposing counsel: — 

" Mr. Astor bought this property confiding in the justice of the 
State of New York, firmly believing that in the litigation of his 
claim his rights would be maintained." 

It is creditable to the administration of justice in New York, 
and creditable to the very institution of trial by jury, that Mr. 
Aster's most unpopular and even odious cause was triumphant. 
Warned by (his verdict, the Legislature consented to compromise 
on Mr. Astor's own terras. The requisite amoant of "Astor 
stock," as it was called, was created. Mr. Astor received about 
half a million of dollars, and the titles of the lands were secured 
to (heir rightful owners. 

The crowning gloiy of Mr. Astor's mercantile career was that 
vast and brilliant enterprise which Washington Irving has com- 
memorated in "Astoria." No other single individual has ever 
set oil foot a scheme so extensive, so diffieult, and so cosily as 
this ; nor has any such enterprise beep carried out with such sus- 
tained energy and perseverance. To establish a line of trading- 
posts from St. Louis to the Pacific, a four-monihs' journey in a 
land of wilderness, prairie, mountain, and desert, inhabited by 
treacherous or hostile savages ; to found a permanent settlement 
on the PaciSe coast as the grand depot of furs and supplies ; to 
arrange a plan by which the furs collected should be regularly 
transported to Ciiina, and the ships relnrn to New York laden 
with tea and silks, and then proceed once more to the Pacific 
coast to repeat the ciicnit; to maintain all the parts of this scheme 
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without the espectatioa of any but a remote profit, sending ship 
after ship hefore any certain intelligence of the first ventures had 
arrived, — this was an enterprise which had been memorable if it 
had been undertaken hy a wealthy corporation or a powerful 
government, instead of a private merchant, unaided by any re- 
sources but his own. At every moment in the conduct of this 
magnificent attempt Mr. Aator appears the great man. His part- 
ing instructions to the captain of his first ship call to mind those 
of General Washington to St. Clair on a similar occasion. "All 
the acddents that have yet happened," said the merchant, " arose 
from too ranch confideuce in the Indians." The ship was lost, a 
year after, by the disregard of this last warning. When the news 
reached New York of the massacre of the crew and the blowing- 
up of the ship, the man who flew into a passion at seeing a little 
boy drop a wineglass behaved with a composure that was the 
theme of general admiration. He attended the theatre the same 
evening, and entered heartily into the play, Mr. Irving relates 
that a friend having expressed surprise at this, Mr. Astor re- 
plied : — 

"What would you have me do? Would you have me stay at 
home and weep for what I cannot help ? " 

Thife was not indifference ; for when, after nearly two years of 
weary waiting, he heard of the safety and success of the overland 
expedition, he was so overjoyed that he could scarcely contain 
himself. 

" I felt ri'ady," said he, " to fall upon my knees in a tmnsport 
of gi'atitude," 

A touch in one of his letters shows the absolute confidence he 
felt in his own judgment and abilities, a confidence invariably 
exhibited by men of the first executive talents. 

" Were I on the spot," he wrote to one of his agents when the 
affairs of the settlement appeared desperate, " and had the man- 
agement of affairs, I would defy them all ; but, as it is, everything 
depends upon you and the friends about you. Our enterprise is 
grand and deserves success, and I hope in God it will meet it. 
If my object was merely gain of money, I should say : ' Think 
whether it is best to save what we can and abandon tlie place ' ; 
but the thought is like a dagger to my heart." 
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He intimates here that his object was not merely " gain of 
money." What was if, then ? Mr. Irving informs us that it was 
desire of fame. We should rather say iliat wlien nature endows 
a man with a remarkable gift' she also implants within him the 
love of exercising it. Astor loved to plan a vast, far-reaching 
enterprise. He loved it as Morphy loves to play chess, aa Napo- 
leon loved to plan a campaign, as Eaphael loved to paint, and 
Handel to compose. 

The war of 1812 foiled the enteTprise. "But for that war," 
Mr. Afltor used to Bay, " I should have been the richest man that 
ever lived," Ho expected to go on expending money for several 
years, and then to gain a steady annual profit of millions. It 
was, however, that very war that enabled him to sustain the 
enormous losses of the enterprise without injury to his estate, or 
even a momentary inconvenience. During the first year of the 
war Jie had the luck to receive two or three cai'goes of tea from 
China, despite the British cruisers. In the second year of the 
war, when the Government was reduced to borrow at eighty, he 
invested largely in the loan, which, one year after the peace, 
sleod at one hundred and twenty. 

Mr. Astor at all times was a firm believer in the destiny of the 
United States. In other words, he held its public stock in pro- 
found respect- He had little to say of politics, but he was a 
supporter of the old Whig party for many years, and had a 
great regard, personal and polilieal, for its leader and orna- 
ment, Henry Ctay. He was never better plea;ed than when 
he entertained Mr. Ciay at his own house. It ought to be men- 
tioned in this connection that when, in June, 1812, the merchants 
of New York memorialized the Government in favor of the em- 
bargo, which almost annihilated the commerce of the port, the 
name of John Jacob Astor headed the list of signatures. 

He was an active business man in this city for about forty-six 
years, — from his twenty-first to his sixty-seventh year. Toward 
the year 1830 he began to withdraw from business, and undertook 
no new enterprises, except such as the investment of his income 
involved. His three daughters were married. His sou and heir 
was a man of thirty. Numerous grandchildren wore around 
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him for Mlirm he manife'ilel i true Geimin fondneis not, how- 
ever, leguding them with equal hvor He i3i>pen ed or'casioa- 
aliy, a hberal hoopitihty at his modest Lou e, though that ho^pi- 
tahty was usually bestovied upon men whose presence at his 
table conleiied distinction upon hivn who sat at the head tf it. 
He wi<. fond, ali-inge as it miy leem, ot the sj lety of litem? 
men For W islnngton Irving he alwijs piofeascd t naim re- 
gard, liked to hive bim at hih house, \isiled him, md m«le much 
of him Fitz Gieene Halleck, one of the best talkers of his 
day, a man full of fun, anecdote? and (incj hand&ome i;i<icclul, 
and accomplished, was a great favoi ite with him He afiei h ird 
imited the poet to reside with hira and taive chirge of hia atfaiis, 
which Mr Halleck did for many j ears, (o the old gentlpm'iN's 
perfect satisldction Slill liter Dr Ccnswell won his esteem and 
waa nimed bj him Libratnn of the Astor Libiiry For his 
own part though he rather liked to be lead to m his latter days, 
he collected no libnrj, no pictures, no oljects of curio itj As 
he had none of the wasteful vice*, =o also he bid none of the 
costly tastes Like all othet nch men, he was beset continuaiiy 
by apphcauts for pcLuniiiy aid, e pecially by his own counliy 
men As a lule he lefused to give ind he wii right. He held 
beggary of .ill deseriptions in stiong contempt and seemed to 
think that, in this country, want and fault are fj Donymouf 
Nevei thelesa, we are told thit he did now and then bestow small 
sums in chanty, though we hivefiiied to get trustworfhy cm 
dence of a single mstance of his doing so It is, no doubt ab- 
solutely Decenary for a mm who is notonou ly rich to guard 
against imposture, and to hedge himself about against the swarms 
of sohcitora who peivade a Kige and we^lthy city If he did 
not, he would be overwhelmed and devoured His time would 
be all consumed and his estate squandered in satisfjtng the de- 
mands of importuaite impudence Still, among the crowd of 
appliLanls there is here and there one whose claim upon the aid 
of the nth man is jutit It were muih (o be desiied that a w ty 
should be devi ed by which these meiitonous aakers could be 
Sifted from the mass ind the natnic of tleii lequpsts made known 
lo men who hue the mtaus and tlie wish tu ^id such Some 
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kind of BeneTolent Intelligence Office appears to be needed 
among us. In the absence of snch an institution we must not be 
surprised that men renowned for their wealth convert themselves 
into human porcupines, and erect tiieir defensive armor at the 
approach of every one who carries a subscription-book. True, 
a generous man might establish a private bureau of investigation ; 
but a. generous man is not very likely to acquire a foi'tune of 
twenty millions. Such an aeeumulation of wealth is just as wise 
as if a man who had to walk ten miles on a hot day should, of 
his own choice, carry on his back a large sack of potatoe<<. A 
man of superior sense and feeling will not waste hia life so, unless 
he has in view a grand public object. On the contraiy, he will 
rather do as Franklin did, who, having acquired at Ihe age of 
forty-two a modest competence, sold out his thriving business on 
easy terms to a younger man, and devoted the rest of his happy 
life to the pursuit of knowledge and the service of his country. 
But we caimot all be Franklins, In the affairs of the world rail- 
lionnaires are as indispensable as philosophers ; and it is fortunate 
for Eoeiety that some men take pleasure in heaping up enormous 
masses of capital. 

Having retired from business, Mr. Aster determined to fulfil 
the vow of his youth, and build in Bi-oadway a house larger and 
costlier than any it could then boast. Behold the result in the 
Astor House, which remains to this day one of our most solid, 
imposing, and respectable structures. The ground on which the 
hotel stands was covered with substantial three-story brick bouses, 
one of which Astor himself occupied; and it was thought at the 
time a wasteful and rash proceeding to desti-oy them. Old Mr. 
Coster, a retired merchant of great wealth, who lived nest door 
to Mr. Asto[''s residence, was extremely indisposed to remove, 
and held out long against every offer of the millionnaire. His 
house was worth thirty thousand dollars. Astor offered him that 
sum ; hat the offer was very positively declined, and the old gen- 
tleman declared it to be his intention to spend the remainder of 
his days in tlie house. Mr. Astor offered forty thousand without 
effect. At length the indomitable projector revealed his purpose 
to his neighbor. 
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"Mr. Coster," said ho, "I want to build a hotel, I have got 
all the otber lots ; now name your own price." 

To which Coster replied by confessing the real obstacle to the 

" The fact is," said he, "I can't soil unless Mrs. Coster con- 
sents. If sho is willing, I '11 sell for sixty thousand, and you can 
call to-morrow morning and ask her." 

Mr. Astor presented himself at the time named. 

""Well, Mr. Astor," said the iady in the toae of one who was 
conferring a veiy gi'Cat favor for nothing, "we are such old 
friends that I am willing for your sake." 

So the house was bought, and with the proceeds Mr. Coster 
built the spacious granite mansion a mile up Broadway, which is 
now known as Barnum's Museum. Mr. Astor used to relate this 
story with great glee. He was particularly amused at the sim- 
plicity of the old lady in considering it a great favor to him to 
sell her house at twice its value. It was at this time that he re- 
moved to a wide, two-story brick house opposite Niblo's, the 
front door of which bore a large silver plate, exhibiting to awe- 
struck passers-by the words : " Mk. Astor." Soon after the 
hotel was finished, he made a present of it to his eldest son, or, 
in legal language, he sold it to htm for the sTim of one dollar, " to 
him ia hand paid" 

In the decline of his life, when his vast fortune was safe from 
the perils of business, he was stjll as sparing in his personal ex- 
penditures, as close in his bargains, as watchful over his accumu- 
lations as he had been when economy was essential to his sol- 
vency and progress. He enjoyed keenly the consciousness, the 
feeling of being rich. The roll-book of his possessions was his 
Bible. He scanned it fondly, and saw with quiet but deep de- 
light the catalogue of his property lengthening fi'om month te 
month. The love of accumulation grew with his years until it 
ruled him. like a tyrant. If at fifty he possessed hja mOIions, at 
wxty-flve his millions possessed him. Only lo his owa children 
and to their children was he liberal ; and his liberality to them 
was all arranged with a view U> keeping his estate in the family, 
and to cause it at every moment to tend fowartl a final consolida- 
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tiou in one enormous mass. He was ever considerate for the 
comfort of his imbecile son. One of his last enterprises was to 
build for him a commodious residence. 

In 1832, one of his daughters having married a European 
nobleman, he allowed himself the pleasure of a visit fo her. He 
remained abroad till 1835, when te hurried home in consequence 
of the disturbance in financial affaira, caused by General Jack- 
son's war upon the Bank of the United States. The captain of 
the ship in which he sailed from Havre to New Tork has related 
to us some curious incidents of the voyage. Mr. Astor reached 
Havre when the ship, on the point of sailing, had every state- 
room engaged ; but he was so anxious to get home, that the cap- 
tain, who had commanded ships for bim in former years, gave up 
to him his own slate-room. Head winds and boisterous seas kept 
the vessel beating about and tossing in the channel for many 
d,aya. Tiie great man waa very sick and still more alarmed. At 
length, being persuaded that he should not survive the voyage, 
he asked the captain to run in and set him ashore on the coast of 
England. The captain dissuaded him. The old man urged hie 
request at eveiy opportunity, and said at last : " I give you tou- 
sand dollars to put me aboard a pilot-boat." He was so vehe- 
ment and importunate, that one day the captain, worried out of 
all patience, promised that if he did not get out of the Channel 
before the next morning, lie would run in and put him ashore. It 
happened tliat the wind changed in the afternoon and wafted the 
ship into the broad ocean. But the troubles of the sea-sick million- 
naire had only just begun. A heavy gale of some days' duration 
blow the vessel along the western coi^t of I eland Mi Astor, 
thoroughly panic-stricken, now offered the oiptain ten thou'^anj 
dollars if he would put him ishoie anynhere on the wild and 
rocky coast of the Fmerild Iile In ^am the captain remon 
strated. In vain he lerainded the old gentleman of the dinger 
of forfeiting his insurance 

"Insurance!" exclaimed Astor, "can't I insure your ship 
myself?" 

In vain the captain mentioned the rights of the other passen- 
gers. In vain he described the solitary and rock-bound coast, 
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and detailed the difficulties and dangers whieh attended its ap- 
proach. Nothing would appijaso him. He said Lb would take 
all the responsibility, brave all the perils, endure all the conse- 
quences ; only let him once more feel the firm ground under his 
feet The gide ha^iiig abated, the captain yielded to his entrea- 
ties, and engaged, if the other passengers would consent to the 
delay, to stand in and put him ashore. Mr. Astor went into the 
cabin and proceeded to write what was expected to be a draft, for 
ten thousand dollars in favor of the owners of the ship on his 
agent is New York. He handed to the captain the result of his 
efforts. It was a piece of paper covered with writing that was 
totally illegible. 

" What is this?" asked the captain. 

"A draft upon my son for ten thousand dollars," was the reply. 

" But no one can read it." 

" O yes, my son will know wliat it is. My Land trembles so 
that I cannot write any betler." 

" But," said the captain, " you can at least write your name. I 
am acting for the owners of the ship, and I cannot risk their 
property for a piece of paper that no one can read. Let one of 
the gentlemen draw up a draft in proper form; you sign it; and 
I will put you ashore." 

The old gentleman would not consent to this mode of proceed- 
ing, and the affair was dropped. 

A favorable wind blew the ship bw ftly on 1 e w and Mr 
Astor's alarm subsided. But even o tl banks f Newf d 
land, two thirds of the way across, wl en he & p a n w e t upon 
the poop to speak a ship bound for L erpool 1 1 A o cl mbe I 
up after him, saying, "Tell them I g ve tons nl dollars f they 
take a passenger." 

Astor lived to the age of eighty fo D nng tl e last f w 
years of his life his facuMes were sens 1 ly n p el he wis a 
child again. It was, however, while his powers and his judgment 
were in full vigor that he determined to follow the example of 
Girard, and bequeath a portion of his estate for the purpose of 
" rendering a public benefit to the city of New York." He con- 
sulted Mr. Irving, Mr. Ilalleck, Dr. Cogswell, and his own son 
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with regaiil to tlie object of this bequest. All liia friends con- 
curred in recommending a, public library ;, and, accordingly, in 
1839, be added the well-known codicil to his will which conse- 
crated four hundred thousand dollars to this purpose. To Irving'a 
Astoria and to the Astor Library he will owe a lasting fame in 
the country of his adoption. 

The last considerable sum he was ever known to ^ve away 
was a contribution to aid the election to the Presidency of his 
old friend Henry Clay, The old man was alwaj's fond of a 
compliment, and seldom averse to a joke. It was the timely 
application of a jocular compliment that won from him this last 
effort of generosity. When the committee were presented to liira, 
he began to excuse himself, evidently intending to decline giving. 

"I am not now interested in these things," said he. "Those 
gentlemen who are in business, and whose property depends upon 
the issue of the election, ought to give. But I am now an old 
man. I have n't anything to do with commerce, and it makes no 
difference to me what the government does. I don't make money 
any more, and have n't any concern in the matter," 

One of the commiltee replied ; " Why, Mr. Aater, you are like 
Alexander, when he wept because there were no more worlds to 
conquer. You have made all the money, and now there is no 
more money to malse." The old eye twinkled at the blended 
compliment and jest. 

" Ha, ha, lia ! very good, that 's very good. Well, well, I give 
you something." 

Whereupon he drew his check for fli^een hundred dollars. 

When all else had died within him, when he was at last nour- 
ished like an infant at a woman's breast, and when, being no 
longer able to ride in a carriage, he was daily tossed in blanket 
for exercise, he still retained a strong interest in the care and 
increase of his property. His agent called daily upon him to 
render a report of moneys received. One morning this gentle- 
man chanced to enter his room, while he was enjoying his blanket 
exercise. The old man cried out from the middle of his blanket, — 

" Has Mrs. paid that rent yet? " 

" No," replied the agent. 
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" Well, but slio must pay it," said the poor old maa. 

" Mr. Astor," rejoined the ageat, " she can't pay it now ; she 
has had misfortuneB, and we must give her time." 

" No, no," said Astor ; " I tell you she can pay it, and she will 
pay it. To« don't go the right way to work with her." 

The agent took leave, and mentioned the anxiety of the old 
gentleman with regard to this unpaid rent to his son, who counted 
out the requisite sum, and told the agent to ^ve it to the old man 
aa if he had received it from the tenant. 

" There ! " exclaimed Mr. Astor when he received the money, 
" I told you she would pay it, if you went the right way to work 
with her." 

"Who would have twenty millions at such a price ? 

On lie twentj-Dinth of March, 1848, of old age merely, in the 
presence of his family and friends, without pain or disqui^et, this 
remarkable man breathed his last. He was buried in a vault in 
the church of St. Thomas in Broadway. Though he expressly 
declared in his will that he was a member of the Reformed Ger- 
man Congregation, no clergyman of that church took part in (he 
services of his funeral. The unusual number of six Episcopal 
Doctors of Divinity assisted at the ceremony. A bishop could 
have scarcely expected a more distinguished funeral homage. 
Such a thing it is in a commercial city to die worth twenty mil- 
lions 1 The pall-bearers were Washington Irving, Philip Hone, 
Sylvanus Miller, James G. King, Isaac Bell, David B. Ogden, 
Thomas J. Oakley, Eamsey Crooks, and Jacob E. Taylor. 

The public curiosity with regard to the will of the deceased 
miUionnau-e was fully gi-atified by the enterprise of the Herald, 
which published it entire in five columns of its smallest type a 
day or two after the funeraL The ruling desires of Mr. Astor 
with regard to his property wete evidently these two 1 To 
provide amply and safely for his chddrenjgiandehiWren, nephew , 
and nieees; 3. To keep his estate, ai much aa wis consistent 
with his desire, in one mass in the hand-, of bis eldest son His 
brother Henry, the butcher, had died chiHles'. and nch, leavmg 
his property to Mr. William B Ast Ji To the descendants of 
the brother in Germany Mr. Aalor left smill but suflicient pen 
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sions. To many of his surviving childipn and ^randt,hil li en m 
America be left life-interests and stocks, winch seem designed to 
produce ail ayerage of about fifteen thouaind dollaii a jeir 
Other grandsons were to have twenty hve thousand dolKis on 
reaching the age of tweaty-five, and the same sum whtn they 
were thirty. His favoi-ite grandson Chailes Astor Bn-ited, tmce 
well known to the public as an author and poet, was left amply 
provided for. He directed his executor'' to " piovide tor my un 
fortunate son, John Jacob Astor, and to pioeiiie for him all the 
comforts which his condition does or may require." For this pur- 
pose ten tliousand dollars a year was directed to be appropriated, 
and the house built for him in Fourteenth Street, near Minth 
Avenue, was to be his for life. If he should be restored to the 
use of his faculties, he was to have an income of one hundred 
thousand dollars. The number of persons, all relatives or connec- 
tions of the deceased, who were be elite I by tl e will, was about 
twenty-five. To his old friend ■uid minager Fitz-Greene Hat- 
leck, he left the somewhat ridiculo is ann ty of two hundred dol- 
lars, which Mr. William B. Astor ■volunfai ly creased to fifteen 
hundred. Nor was this the only n ta ce in wh i-h the heir rec- 
tified the error* and supplied the on s ons of tl e will. He had 
the justice, to send a considerable sum to the brave old captain 
who saved for Mr. Astor the large property in China imperilled 
by the sudden death of an agent. The minor bequests and lega- 
cies ot Mr Astoi ahsoibed about two millions of his estate. The 
rest of his piopeity fell to his eldest son, under whose careful 
manigement id is supposed to have increased to an amount not 
le^s than foity milhoni This may, however, be an exa^eralion. ■ 
Mr William B Astor minds his own business, and does not im- 
port to others the seLrets of his rent-roll. The number of Iu8 
houses iti this ciiy is sud to be seven hundred and twenty. 

riie beque ts of Mi. Astor for purposes of benevolence show 
good sense and gooJ feeling. The Astor Library fund of four 
hundred thousdnd doIloiB was the largest item. Next in amount 
was fifty Ihou ind dollars for the benefit of the poor of his native 
Tilli^e in Germinj " To the German Society of New York," 
? will I ^ive thirty thousand dollars on condition 
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of tieir investing it in bond and mortgage, and applying it for the 
purpose of keeping an office and giving advice and infonaation 
■without charge to all emigrants arriving here, and for the purpose 
of protecting ttem against imposition." To the Home for Aged 
Ladies he gave thirty thousand dollars, and to tho Blind Asylum 
and the Half-Orphan Asylum each five thonsand dollars. To the 
Gennan Eeformed Congregation, " of which I am a member," he 
left the moderate sum of two thousand dollars. These objects 
were wisely chosen. The sums left for them, also, were in many 
cases of the amount most likely to be well employed. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars he left to Columbia College, but unfortunate- 
ly repented, and annulled the bequest iu a codicil. 

We need not enlarge on the success whidi has attended the 
bequest for the Astor Library, — a bequest to which Mr. William 
B. Astor has added, in land, books, and money, about tivo hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It is the ornament and boast of the city. 
Mothing is wanting to its complete utility but an extension of the 
time of its being accessible to the public. Such a library, in such 
a city as this, should be open at sunrise, and close at t«n in the 
evening. If but one studious youth should desire to avail him- 
self of the morning hours before going to his daily work, the in- 
terests of that one would justify the directors in opening the 
treasures of the library at the rising of the sun. In the evening, 
of course, the library would probably be attended by a greater 
number of leadeis than in all the hours of the day together. 

The be juest to the v llage of Waldorf has resulted in the 
founding of an i isl t ition that aj j ears to be doing a great deal 
of good in a qu et Germin m'mnor The German biographer of 
Mr. Astor trom whom we have derived some parlioulars of his 
early life, exj it ites \ on the merits of this establishment, which, 
he inform us s calle 1 the Astor House. 

" Certain knowledge he saj ' of Astor's bequest reached 
Waldorf only in I80O, when a nephew of Mr. Astor's and one 
of the executors of his will appeared from New York in the tes- 
tator's native town with power to pay over the money to the 
proper persons. He kept himself mostly in Heidelberg, and or- 
ganized a supervisory board to aid in tho disposition of the funds 
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in accordance with the testator's intentioiiB. This board was to 
have its head-quarters in Heidelberg, and waa to consist of profea- 
flors in the University there, and clergymen, not lesa than five in 
all. The board of control, however, consista of the clergy of 
Waldorf, the burgomaster, the physician, a citizen named every 
three years by the Common Council, and the governor of the In- 
stitution, who must be a teacher by profession, Tliis latter board 
has control of all the interior arrangements of the Institution, and 
the care of the children and heneficiavies. The leading objects 
of the Astor House are : 1. The care of the poor, who, through 
age, disease, ov other causes, are incapable of labor; 2. The rear- 
ing and instruction of poor children, especially those who live in 
Waldorf. Non-residents are received if there is room, but they 
must make compensation for their board and instruction. Chil- 
dren are received at the age of sis, and maintained until they are 
fifteen or sixteen. Besides school insiruction, there is ample pro- 
vision for physical culture. , They are trained in active and in- 
dustrious habits, and each of them, according to his disposition, is 
to be taught a trade, or instructed in agriculture, market-garden- 
ing, the care of vineyards, or of cattle, with a view to rendering 
Ihem efficient farm-servants or stewards. It is also in contem- 
plation to assist the blind and the deaf and dumb, and, finally, ii> 
establish a nursery for very young children left destitute. Cath- 
olics and Pretestants are admitted on equal terms, religious dif- 
ferences not being recognized in the applicants for admission. 
Some time having elapsed before the preliminary arrangements 
were completed, the accumulated interest of the fund went so fiir 
toward paying for the buildings, that of the original fifty thousand 
dollars not less than forty-three thousand have been permanently 
invested for the support of the Institution," 

Thus they mans^e bequests in Germany ! The Astor House 
ivas opened with much ceremony, January 9, 1854, the voiy year 
in which the Astor Library was opened to the public in the city 
of New York. The day of the founder's death is annually cele- 
brated in the chapel of the Institution, which is adorned by his 
portrait. 

These two institutions will carry the name of John Jacob Astor 
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io tLe latest generations. But tlicy are not the only services 
which he rendered to the public. It would be absurd to contend 
that in accumulating his enormous estate, aod in keeping it al- 
most entirely in the hands of his eldest son, he was actuated by a 
regard for the public good. He probably never thought of the 
public good in connection with the bulk of his propei'ty. Kevei'- 
theless, America is so constitnted tliat every man in it of force 
and iuditstry ia necessitated to be a public servant. If this 
colossal fortune had been gained in Europe it would probably 
have been consumed in what is there called " fouading a family." 
Mansions would have been built with it, parks laid out, a title of 
riobiiity purchased ; and the income, wasted in barren and stupid 
magnifieence would have m^tkfained a host of idle, worthless, 
and pampered menials. Here, on the contrary, it is expended 
almost wholly in providing for the people of New York the very 
commodity of which they stand in most pressing need ; namely, 
new houses. The simple reason why the rent of a small house 
in New York is two thousand dollars a year is, because the sup- 
ply of houses 13 OQequal to the demand! We need at this mo- 
ment five thousand more houses in the city of New York for the 
decent accommodatioa of its inhabitants at rents which they can 
afford to pay. The man who does more than any one else to 
supply the demand for houses is the patient, abstemious, and 
laborious heir of the Astor estate. He does a good day's work 
for QS in this busiuess every day, and all the wages he receives 
for 60 much care and foil is a moderate subsistence for himself 
and bis family, and the very troublesome reputation of being the 
richest man in America. And the business is done with the 
minimum of waste in every department. In a quiet little office 
in Prince Street, ihe manager of the estate, aided by two or three 
^ed clerks (one of them of fifty-five years' standing in the office), 
transacts the business of a property larger than that of many sov- 
ereign princes. Everything, also, is done promptly and in the 
best manner. If a tenant desires repairs or alterations, an agent 
calls at the house within twenty-four hours, makes the requisite 
inquiries, reports, and the work is forthwith begun, or the tenant 
is notified that it will not be done. The concurrent testimony of 
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Mr, Astor's tenauts is, that he is one of the most llbei-al and oblig- 
ing of landlords. 

So for, therefore, the Astor estate, immense as it is, appears to 
have been an uninised good to the dty in which it is miunly in- 
vested. There is every reason to believe that, in the hands of 
the next heir, it will continue to be managed with the same pru- 
dence and economy that mark the conduct of its present proprie- 
tor. We indulge the hope that either the present or some future 
possessor may devote a portion of his vast revenue to the build- 
ing of a new order of tenement bouses, on a scale that will en- 
able a loaii who earns two dollars a day to occupy apartments fit 
for tke residence of a family of human beings. The time is ripe 
for it. May we live to see in some densely populated portion of 
the city, a new and grander Astok House arise, that shall de- 
monstrate to the capitalists of every dty in America that notbing 
will pay better as an investment than houses foe the people, 
which shall afford to an honest laborer rooms in a clean, orderly, 
and commodious palace, at the price ho now pays for a corner of a 
dii'ty fever- breeding barrack I 
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